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THE INHERITANCE OF NOAH. 

BY STEPHEN D. FEET. 

The great difference between the Bible and other ancient 
books, is that it describes the condition of the world before the 
time of the Flood, and actually begins the history of the 
human race after the days of Creation. 

There are. to be sure, stories among the pagan books, about 
the earliest period as being one of great happiness, but they 
give no description of the locality where man began his 
career, nor even of the time. There was a belief among the 
Greeks, that there was a golden age, followed by a silver age, 
and this by the age of iron. The Egyptians also look back to 
their earliest age as the happiest. The same is true of the 
Hindus. Chinese. Japanese, and other nations. There is. among 
these nations, no story of the Fall, of the banishment from 
Eden, nor of the sin of Cain in slaying his brother, nor of the 
separation of mankind into two classes, though the first four 
chapters of Genesis are occupied by these various events which 
arc told with great particularity. There are many traditions of 
the Flood, but the history of all the nations of the earth began 
after that event, rather than before. It is important, then, that 
we should go over again the Bible story in reference to the 
antediluvian period, and endeavor to learn what is taught by 
the Scripture record and compare it with the Pagan mythology. 

I. \\ e do not need to take up again the condition of the first 
pair; nor the description of the two trees, the tree of life and 
the tree of good and evil; nor even the banishment from Eden, 
and the placing at the entrance of the garden the mysterious 
creatures called the Cherubim; but we do need to study the 
story of Cain and Abel, and the offerings which they brought 
to the Lord, and the dire event which occurred in conncctioii 
with this offering, 

The cherubim are supposed to have been represented by the 
images which stood at the entrance or the palaces of Babylonia. 
They had the head and face of a man, the body of the ox. and 
sometimes the feet of the lion, but they all had wings. Other 
images were common in the East, at an early date. They had 
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the human form, but wore a peculiar head-dress, which was sup- 
posed to be an emblem of royalty. They carried in their hands 
a weapon with three prongs, which very fitly symbolized the 
lightning as it flashes in various directions, out of the dark 
cloud. This last figure seems to have been described in the 
Scandinavian mythology, and was very common among the 
ancient nations of the East. 

It appears from the Scriptures, that there was a great con- 
trast between the two brothers. Abel was the embodiment of 
innocence, and because of his innocence and death, he is re- 
garded as the first martyr, and in fact the forerunner of Christ 
himself, who became both a martyr and a sacrifice. In this 
we find a great difference between the Bible and the books and 
traditions of all the Pagan nations of the earth. 

It is difficult to explain the story about Cain and Abel. 
Some have thought that it refers to the contests which were 
likely to arise between the shepherds and the agriculturists, 
the shepherds having partaken of the innocence of the crea- 
tures which they were tending, while Cain is supposed to have 
represented the agriculturists, who not only tjlled the soil but 
became owners of it, and were likely to have fallen into dis- 
agreements among themselves. The picture, however, which 
is presented by the Scriptures is not one which refers to classes 
but to individuals. Every where throughout the Old and New 
Testaments, Abel is referred to as the embodiment of inno- 
cence, and Cain as the embodiment of sin and guilt 

There is, however, a shadow of a great fall resting upon a 
large portion of the human race; a shadow which has covered 
the civilized nations, as well as the uncivilized, and continues 
to haunt the majority. 

This, however, is not the point which is to be illustrated, for 
many events occurred before the days of the Flood which are 
important for us to consider, as well as the banishment from 
Eden. We arc to notice that the story of the two brothers is 
quite common in Pagan mythology, though it is not often 
attended with a view of a sacrifice, as it is in the Bible. Sacri 
fices were offered at an early period in history, and were one of 
the elements of worship everywhere. The strange thing about 
the first act of worship recorded in the Bible, is that it should 
have b>ccn attended by so dire and cruel a deed. The theolog- 
ians have generally founded on this, the doctrine of the fall, a 
fall which involved the whole human race in moral ruin, but the 
fact that Cain's offering was rejected and Abels was accepted, 
in reality disproves, rather than confirms the doctrine. 

A third event is recorded in the Book of Genesis. The 
story is that the descendants of Cain went out and built a city, 
and so began what has since been called the process of civiliza- 
tion. We do not often think of the days before the Flood, as 
a period in which civilization began to appear, or in which 
cities were built, but the story is on record in the Book of 
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Genesis, and there is no good reason for disbelieving it. It is 
in accord with the story of the Flood itself. According to that 
story, Noah was able to build an ark or boat of ^reat dimen- 
sions; that he built rooms in the ark» and pitched it within and 
without with pitch; he made it fir»t. second and third stories, 
and placed a window in it. The dimensions were: length, 300 
cubits; breadth, 50 cubits, and height. 30 cubits It must cer- 
tainly have required much mechanical skill, familiarity with 
tools and the use of metals, to have built such a structure. The 
inference which one naturally draws is that long before the 
Flood, man had passed through the three ages, the paleolithic, 
eolithic and neolithic, and had reached the Bronze Age, or at 
least the age of metals . 

There is nothing improbable in this, though the general im- 
pression is that mankind, before the time of the Flood was in 
a very low stage of advancement. 

Dates, however, are not given in the Scriptures, and there is 
no good reason for doubting that the events given in Genesis 
actually occurred, and that the hints in reference to the pro- 
gress of mankind given in this old book as occurring befor: the 
Flood are actually correct. Confirmations of this are coming 
to us from the inscriptions upon the rocks, from the myths of 
the early races, as well as the traditions which come from the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

It must be remembered that only the outlines of hisstory 
are given rn the Scriptures, and yet it is singular that when the 
outlines are filled by the descriptions which are found else- 
where, the picture becomes not only instructive, but complete. 

It is worthy of notice that the arch(i?ologists are carrying 
back the three ages into an indefinite past, and are proving that 
man began his career much earlier than has been supposed. 
The distinction between the paleolithic, eolithic and neolithic 
ages prove that the progress of man was quite slow, and that 
he had come up through several stages of progress, before he 
was able to use what we call edged tools. 

The art of shipbuilding began when the first dug-out or 
wooden canoe was made. The picture of the savage clothed 
in skins with the fur on the outside, with a stone chisel or 
gouge in his hand, digging out a log. with a fire at his side, 
maybe a correct one; there is nothing in the Bible to overthow 
it. though it indicates a stage of progress which may have 
occurred before the first altar was erected, and before the first 
city was built. 

II. As to the distinction between the two classes of man- 
kind, the good and the bad, the obedient and the disobedient 
there is no actual statement, even in (icnesis. which proves this 
to have l)een the case, unless it is found in the story of Cain 
and Abel, and afterward in the description of the Sins of (iod 
who saw the daughters of men and chose them for their wives. 
What does this last event refer to ' Does it prove that the 
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stoiy of Adam and Eve was only local, and that there were 
other people living outside of the Garden of Eden. Is it 
founded upon a belief %khich was common even among the 
Greeks, that the people outside their own territory were bar- 
barians? Does it confirm the Greek story about the Argonauts, 
who sailed eastward to secure the Golden Fleece? The Greek 
idea was that there was a golden age, a silver age, and an age of 
brass: that there was a decline, rather than a progress. But the 
Scripture story in reference to the age before the Flood is in 
accord with the belief of the archaeologists, who maintain that 
there was a progress from the rude stone to the polished stone, 
and from that to the metal age» even before the opening of 
history. This is also the belief of many of the Pagan nations 
of the earth, beliefs which were often embodied in mythology. 

The Books of the Edda describe the first state, as one in 
which there was a luminous glowing world, not to be dwelt in 
by strangers. Surtur holds his empire there. In his hand is a 
flaming sword. That part of the abyss which lies toward the 
north IS filled with a mass of gelid vapor. A breath of heat 
spread over the gelid vapor and melted it into drops, and from 
the&e drops were formed a man. This man's name was Ymer, 
the giants called him Vergelmer. From him descended all the 
giants. He was wicked, as were all his posterity. One of his 
feet. l>egot from the other a son, from whom decended the 
giant. The sons of Hor slew the giant Vmer and there ran so 
much blood from his wounds, that all the giants were drowned 
m it. all except one who saved himself and his household. He 
escaped aboard his bark, and in him was preserved the race of 
giants. The sons of Hor dragged the body of Vmer into the mid. 
die of the abyss, and from it formed the earth. The water and 
the sea were compo>cd of his blood ; the mountains, of his bone, 
and the rocks, of his teeth Having formed the heavens of his 
,kull. they made them rest upon the four corners of the earth, 
and placed a dwarf at each end. These dwarfs are called the 
cast. west, ntifth and south. After that thev went and seized 
upon fires in .Muspelheirn. that tlaming worh! of the south, and 
placed thcni in theahyss in the upper and lower part of the sky, 
to rnli^jhtcn the earth. I'.very fire had its assigned residence. 
Imnirrly the sun knew not its place; the nioon was ignorant of 
its power*, and the st.irs knew not what place they were to 
ocrupy The earth is circular, and about it is placed the deep 
sea, the shores of which were given for the dwelling of the 
giants, hut higher up at a distance from all sides of the sea. the 
go<Is built a fortress against the giants, the circumferen :e of 
which surrounds the world The material which was used for 
this work was the eye brows of Vmer. Ihcy called the place 
M idgard or middle mansion. They afterward tos!»ed his brains 
into the air and they became clouds. 

The sons of Bor. as they were walkinLj one day upon th 
shore, found two pieces of wood floating upon the waves, the 
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took them and made of them a man of one, and a woman of 
the other. The first gave them life and soul; the second, reason 
and motion, and the third, hearing, sight and speech, garments 
and a name. Such is the Norse mythology, a mythology 
which seems to have transmitted from the earliest period, but 
resembles that of the Hindus and the entire European race. 
It is impossible that mankind should have known nothing of 
the world until Moses gave an account of it. It is incredible 
that all the patriarchs from Adam to Noah should have been 
ignorant of the Creation, until gi^en them by Moses. He was 
not the first one to reveal the history of the world. He simply 
rectified the errors which had been superinduced into the 

Primitive account, known to Adam and transmitted by him to 
is posterity.* 

III. The history of mankind from the Fall to the Flood is 
nowhere given so connectedly as in the Bible, though there are 
hints of it in many books, r^., Sanchoniatho, the Hindu puranas 
and the Chaldean chronicles of Berosus. Still we have no in- 
formation respecting the houses, the tools, or mechanical arts, 
except as they are given by a few hints. The first pair felt the 
need of clothing, and entwined large leaves of the fig trees. 
In Genesis it is said God made coats of skins and clothed them. 

All this illustrates the superiority of the Bible to Pagan 
mythology, but it at once raises the question whether this is 
owing to the time and place in which the Bible was put together, 
or was owing to the spirit of inspiration. In answer to this, it 
may be said, that the time when Moses lived preceded that in 
which the Greek mythology prevailed, the works of Homer 
being the chief source of the Greek mythology, but the Books 
of Moses being the chief source of the theology which still 
prevails. It is true that there was a system of mythology 
among the Accadians and Semitics, which dated back to a period 
much earlier than either of these known writers, but even that 
mythology seems to have differed from that out of which the 
works of Homer evidently have grown. Some claim that the 
mythology of the Greeks, E^gyptians and Babylonians was a 
common inheritance, but on this point there is a diversity of 
opinion. One thing, however, is to be noticed, that the con- 
ception of the Golden Age, which was common among the 
Greeks, was in some respects similar to that which came down 
through the early Hebrew Books. 

The Garden of Eden was, after all, not so very different 
from the Arcadia of the Greeks. In fact, nearly all the tribes 
and nations of the earth have been inclined to look back, to 
what seemed a golden age. Even the wild tribes of America 

Eictured out the first condition of man as one of peace and 
appiness. The Navajoes describe their first abode as the 
summit of the mountains, at the foot of which was a tree and 
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a beautiful valley. The Zunis are supposed to have first dwelt 
in a cave, but were led up by their hero out from the cave into 
a beautiful valley, which was surrounded by four mountains 

There is another remarkable coincidence between the Bible 
story and that of the Zunis: their ancestors had finally emerged 
from the cave, which had grown brighter as they ascended, but 
Ihey had scarcely entered upon the valley which stretched out 
before them when a sea monster followed them, and by his 
miraculous power filled the valley with a great flood. The peo- 
ple cried out in dismay, but the divinity who ruled on high 
came to their relief. He threw many-colored rainbows; which 
spanned the waters. Soon the sea monster withdrew, the water 
dried up from the valley and the people took possession. 

It is certainly strange that a conception which is so similar 
to that which is contained in the Bible should have prevailed 
among these unlettered people. The Zunis have a myth which 
has even more striking resemblance to the Bible story than 
this.* They claim that their ancestors retreated to the summit 
•f a rocky mesa, but the waters arose high up against the rocks; 
they then took a young hero and a maiden and let them down 
the side of the rock as an offering to the sea monster, when the 
water retired and left them in the possession of the region. 
They point to dark streaks in the sides of the rocks which 
marked the line where the water reached. They also point to 
two isolated rocks which have shapes resembling human forms. 
This story, or myth, so resembles the story given in the Bible, 
that it is supposed to have been borrowed from the whites and 
applied to this locality, though the story of the mountain and 
the valley and the rainbow seems to have been original with 
the natives themselves. 

IV. It was soon after the banishment from the garden that 
the storv of Cain and Abel comes in. What is remarkable, 
however, is that it gives us the account of the first offerings. 
Some have thought that the story was invented to account for 
sacrifices; others take the narrative as literal truth, and think 
that it gives great significance to the sacrifices which prevailed 
among the Hebrews at so early a dale. It seems that Cain, 
who is supposed to have been the first agriculturist, brought 
an offering of the fruit ot the soil; but Abel, who was the 
keeper of sheep, brought a member of his flock. Abel's offer- 
ing was accepted. Cain's was rejected. 

Sanchoniatho claims that in the first condition of man 
there were shepherds and the land was a common possession. 
Afterwards, man began to build fences and claim possession of 
the soil. We may say then, that there are different ways of 
looking at the same event. The narrative, however, illustrates 
the progress of man and the beginnirg of mechanical inven- 
tions. 

* See m> hook on " Mvtht and S>mbolt," pp. 220. 321 and 32^ 
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Rev. O. D. Miller has suggested that it was of men cradled 
at the hearthstone of primeval humanity that the first priest- 
hoods were formed. It was through these that the sovereign 
pontiffs might trace their descent back almost to the natal hour 
Itself. The human spirit did not slumber through a long night 
of ignorance, unconscious of its power and to the destinies that 
invited it to activity. The first storm cloud spreading its dark 
wings along the horizon, the first thunderbolt shot from its 
jagged breast, would teach man the necessity of self protection. 
The divinity was shaping the course of history in these primi- 
tive ages. lie, whose fiery breath melts down sun and planet, 
kindles the flame for the tongue of the prophet. This 
divinity screens himself behind the living things of nature, but 
he steps forth anon, to lead an unknown race through unknown 
paths, prompting them to illustrious deeds. 

Now this may seem a rose-colored view of the story which is 
contained in the Bible, but there are hints which are in accord 
with the real observations of the science of ethnology. 

From the fragments of Berosus we have this record: 
"When above were not raised the heavens, and below on the 
earth a plant Hiad not grown up, the abyss had not broken open, 
its boundaries the chaos of water. Tiamat (the sea) was the 

f producing mother. A tr^e had not grown, a flower had not un- 
olded, order did not exist. Then were made the great gods, 
the gods Lahma and Lahumu, and they grew. Men with the 
bodies of birds of the desert; human beings with the faces of 
ravens. These the great gods created, and on the earth the 
gods created for them a dwelling. Tiamat gave unto them 
strength. In the midst of the earth they grew up and became 
great and increased in number. It was dcTightful. all that was 
fixed by the great gods, stars having the appearance of animals 
(constellations) he arranged. He marked the position of the 
wandering stars (planets) to shine in their courses. He made 
man. the breath of life was in him." 

The record which comes down to us from heathenism, 
teems to correspond closely with that given in Genesis. The 
question is, which had the priority: these heathen traditions or 
the Books of Moses. A supposition is common that the Book 
of Genesis was composed at a date earlier than all the heathen 
traditions or the writings which have been discovered in the 
mounds of Babylonia, in the region of the Tigris, but a more 
natural conclusion is that Moses brought together the fragments 
of traditions as they were known to the Egyptians and Chald- 
eans, and interpreted them all in the light of the belief in 
the one true God. It was his faith that lifted the traditions 
and mythologies of all the nations to the higher level of what 
seems to us direct revelation. It was an illumination of his 
spirit, which came from the worship of the one true God, that 
tinned the record with a glorious light and made them shine 
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before the eyes. There was an imagery which was common in 
Babylonia and elsewhere, but the spirit was divine. 

It is possible that the Bible was put together so late in his- 
tory that these creations of mythology were eliminated from it, 
and yet it is well known that in Egypt and Babylonia fabulous 
creatures were everywhere present. This is shown in the story 
of Hercules, who overcame the bull and lion, and overthrew 
the Chimera. It is shown also in the story of the cherubim, 
which were placed in the Garden of Eden to protect the Tree 
of Life from intrusion. Cherubim are mentioned in Ezekiel 
and Isaiah, and are said to have been placed over the mercy 
seat in the Tabernacle. 

Even Persian sculpture represents Genii under the forms of 
cherubim. The cherubim evidently differed little from the 
fabulous creatures of the heathen and pagan mythology. 
The Chinese depict the dragon as surmounting the roofs of 
their temples. The Russian coat of arms is made up of the 
double-headed eagle. Even the English coat of arms is made 
up of the lion and unicorn. The cherubim of the Bible seem 
to differ from them, but they may have survived in the crea- 
tures which were found in the mounds of BabWonia. Crea- 
tures which had the head of a man, the body of the lion, the 
feet of the ox, and the wings of the eagle, the various ele- 
ments of the earth, the air and sky, and the waters under the 
earth combining with the face of man. Symbols like these 
seem to have prevailed throughout the Old Testament, and 
illustrated points which were important for the right under- 
standing of the sacredness of God s presence and the difference 
between the heavenly powers and ordinary human beings. 

Even in the Book of Revelation there is a picture ot the 
four and twenty elders, and the Sea of Glass ana the Throne 
of Gold, and the Pearly Gates. Such symbols are well under- 
stood, but the facts of history are all recorded in simple and 
plain language, and so we go back to the story of Eaen and 
the days of Abel and find that it was real life which was de- 
scribed and not mythology. 

V. In reference to the inventions which prevailed before 
the days of Noah, there is much uncertainty. According to 
the story in (lenesis, there was a separation of the people soon 
after the death of Abel. The descendents of Cain are said to 
have gone out and built a city, which was named after the son 
of Cam, Knoch. 

It was in connection with the descendents of Cain that 
polygamy prevailed. I^mech was the son of Enoch and the 
grandson of Cain. He took unto himself two wives, one named 
Adah, and the other Zillah. Adah bear label who is the father 
of such as dwell in tents and have cattle. His brother's name 
was Jubal and he was the father of all that handle the harp and 
rgan. And Zillah bear Tubal Cain, the instructor in every 
rtificer in brass and iron. Here. then, we have an account of 
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the different employments and modes of life, and at the same 
time a description of the different inventions which appeared. 
It seems singular that brass and iron should have been known 
so early. The prehistoric record shows that a long time elapsed 
between the beginning of the Stone Age and that of the metal 
age, though copper appeared before brass or tin, and long be- 
fore the age of iron. 

According to the Scriptures, the age of iron was known be- 
fore the Deluge occurred. The record is consistent with itself, 
for Noah is described as having built the ark, which was a ves- 
sel of great size, and could not have been held together except 
by iron. This confirms the idea that the deluge was local and 
not universal, and that it occurred in a region where civilization 
began. 

We have no record of the date when brass or iron became 
known to the people who dwelt in the valley of the Euphrates, 
or even to those who dwelt in the valley of the Nile. In fact, 
we have verv little record of the events of history in Egypt 
which goes back of the reign of Menes, the first king; though 
a figure of a boat has been found inscribed upon the rocks of 
Egypt, which has been by some considered as referring to the 
ark, but this is very uncertain. 

There is a story about the Areonauts, who sailed eastward 
to recover what was called the *' uolden Fleece." It appears 
from this that the precious metals were known at an early date. 
There is no discrepancy between the testimony of the Bible 
and that of Science, for archxology teaches that the use of 
metals came in after the Stone Age, but boats were common 
even in that age. 

A proper explanation of the Book of Genesis is, that the first 
inventions appeared in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
though there may have been different centers in which the 
Stone Age grew into the Bronze Age, and the Bronze into the 
Iron Age. The evidence i.<i, however, that the knowledge of 
bronze and iron was carried from the regions about the Medi- 
terranean, into the lake regions of Switzerland and thus the 
Lake Dwellers passed from the Stone Age into the Bronze 
Age. 

The metals give the evidences of civilization, and were in 
a sense the cause, for whatever the advancement may have been 
in other things, it was necessary that metal tools should have 
been introduced before boats of any size were built. The build- 
ing of the ark implies a knowledge of the metals. The same 
is true of the cities. The first city, according to the Bible, was 
bu It by the descendcnts of Cain. This is a singular record, 
and yet it is according to the natural course of things. 

The records that have come to us from the lands of the Far 
East are to the same effect. It was after the separation of the 
Accadians or Sumerians from the Semitics tifat the great 
Turanian race migrated to the north and laid the foundation 
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for the Chinese kingdom. The Chinese have the story of the 
Flood, and they claim that Fohi, or Noah, was their first great 
ancestor and that he established their first great kingdom. 
His throne was placed at the head of the great stairways and 
was approaehed from all sides, and was spanned by two rain- 
bows. 

Water holds a prominent position among the Finns, for they 
have a strong superstition that a river may resent being made 
into a slave, when a new mill was built. Even the Romans 
thought that the Tiber was offended by having a bridge thrown 
across it. In the Kalevala, the chief of the water spirits was 
a dwarf clad in copper, his shoes made of stone and his helmet 
a solid rock. He was supposed to perform acts which required 
the strength of a giant. The earth was worshipped as a god- 
dess, the wife of the bright sky. Other deities who were repre- 
sentatives of the forest, because the earliest home of the Finns 
was the forest rather than cultivated fields. 

VI. The history of mythology is instructive. Castren says 
of the Finns, that they all look for the divine nature in the 
clouds of heaven, the caves of the sea, the heart of the forest, 
and in the hidden lap of the earth. Afterwards the divinities 
assumed more of a personal and human character, and became 
the agents who control the vicisitudes of nature, and became 
the rulers of the material bodies in which their presence was 
first suspected, and rising higher and higher by praise and wor- 
ship they became in the end the great deities — the gods of the 
sky. ihc earth, the waters, and the lower regions. Casrent 
ascribes to the F'inns the belief in a universal god, the creator 
of all things, who loves his creatures, knows everything and 
can do anything; though he has given the control of the world 
to inferior deities. 

The weak point in the study of comparative religions is that 
we possess no authoritivc books of primitive ages. The egg 
is given in the Kalevala as the starting point, but the idea was 
borrowed from the Hrahmans. In the Kalevala we read: the 
lower half of the egg should be the lower part of the earth, 
and the upper part the sky. whatever is white shall shine as the 
sun in the sky, whatever is yellow shall beam as the moon, the 
other parts shall beam as the stars of heaven. 

Rev. A. A. (iill has described the mythology of Man^ia: 
as that the universe was like a vast cocoanut shell. Such is the 
teaching of nature; the elements and the earth, land and 
water, the sea and sky are all personified and peopled with un- 
seen divinities. 

The Scandinavian Heime or home was the abode of the 
divinities, and was embodied in the word ** Niefflheim. Musple- 
heim," to show that there was a home above and a home belo*'. 

The scripture narrative represents Noah as a man of f,reat 
faith and piety. He is called in the New Testament the right- 
eous Noah, and is referred to as one worthy of imitation. In 
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the Old Testament he is represented as a man of affairs, and 
one who is capable of accomplishing great things. Faith and 
works went toeether with him. In obedience to the command 
ot God he buildcd the ark, to the saving of his household. 

There are many traditions and myths which represent a 
hero who survived the Flood, and was the means of peopUng 
the world anew, but nowhere is there a personal character por- 
trayed which can compare with this hero of the Old Testament 
He was the father of many natrons, but he was also one who 
had great faith. Noah was a just man and perfect in his gener- 
ation, and Noah walked with God. This was, however, not all 
the inheritance to which wc would call attention, for there was 
mechanical skill and a state of civilization and social progress. 

The most particular history of the Flood is to be found in 
Lucten. lie says that the present race is different from those 
which first existed, who were men of violence and lawless in 




thor dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rights of hospitality, nor showed mercy. On this account they 
were doomed to destruction; and for this purpose there was a 
mighty eruption of the waters of the earth, attended with 
heavy showers from above; the sea overflowed, until the whole 
earth was covered with a flood, and all flesh drowned. IJeu- 
calion alone was spared to repcoplc the world, which con- 
stituted at least a part of his inheritance, and which he trans- 
mitted to the desccndcnts who came after the Flood. 

These descriptions fiom the I'agan writers arc interesting, 
but there are pictures which are more suggestive. There is an old 
engraving which gives the symbols thai were common among 
the I'agans- At the lop is the winged circles which could be 
seen over the gateways of the Flgyplians. Below is the figure 
of Jupiter I'luvius, the god of storms, lie is represented as 
having arms spread wide to cither side of the face, and over 
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the arms is the flowing beard, which falls down gracefully, but 
really symbolizes the rain. This shows that he was the god of 
storms. The picture is interesting, but the Bible view is 
superior to it. 

In Job God is described as follows: "He removeih the moun- 
tains and they know it not. He overturneth them in his anger. 
He shaketh the earth out of her place, and the pillars thereof 
tremble. He commandeth the sun and it riseth. and sealeth up 
the stars. He alone spread^h out the heavens and treadetn 
upon the waves of the sea. He maketh Arcturus. Orion and 
Pleades and the chambers of the South. He doeth great things 
past finding out. Yea and wonders without number. Lo, he 
goeth by me and I see him not, He passeth on also and I pre- 
ceive him not. 

Now, here is a word picture which is grander than any that 
have been drawn by classic artists or Egyptian priests. The 
spirit of inspiration seems to be contained in it, and the works 
of Creation are described by it. 

The Bible abounds with descriptions like this. The works 
of Nature and the presence of God are brought before us with 
great sublimity. ^ 

VII. The building of the ark was an event in history, but it 
was one which involved much mechanical skill, and which 
shows that there was considerable progress in the art of build- 
ing. 

The Book of Genesis mentions elsewhere the fact that the 
descendants of Seth went out and built cities, and Sanchoniatho 
speaks of the art of building fences as common in this early 
period. 

There are many allusions to the Flood among all the 
nations of the Kast, and even in the midst of the pagan nations 
everywhere. 

According to the archives of the Medes and Persians, the 
Flood began on the fifteenth day of the month Uecius. During 
the prevalence of the waters Xisuthrus sent out birds that he 
might know whether the flood had subsided. Afterwards, 
when the waters had abated, he quitted the ark and was never 
more seen by men upon the earth. 

The Greeks have a story of the Flood. This phrase, *' the 
eruption of the waters," is significant, as it confirms the theory 
of the geologists, that the Flood was connected with a tidal 
wave and an earthquake. « 

There is another fact of history which is as important as 
that, for history speaks of Deucalion as being saved from the 
Flood by the gods. This mercy was shown to him on account 
of his justice and piety. The Bible and history corres{>ond in 
this respect. His preservation was effected in this manner: 
he put all his family, his wife and sons, into a vast ark, and went 
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into it himself, and at the same time animals of every species. 
cattle, horses and lions. Whatever lived upon the face of the 
earth followed him in pairs into the ark. After the disappear- 
ence of the Flood, Noah came out and built an altar to God, 
but soon disappeared and was seen no more. 

Many ancient authors inform us that the remnants of the 
ark were in their day to be seen on the mountains of Armenia. . 
The people of the country 
used to f;et pieces of it, 
and even scrape the as- 
phaltum from it and use it 
for a charm. Chrysostom 
says the mountains of 
Armenia bear witness to 
the truth. 

There are those who 
maintain that the emblem 
of the ark may be sefen in 
the heavens. The con- 
stellation of the ship 
Argos confirms the story 
of the ark. The Greeks 
call it the ship Argo; the 
Egyptians, the ship of 
I Osiris. The hinder part of 
the ship only is to be seen 
1 in the constellations, the 
forepart is in the clouds. 

The ancients describe 
the ark as a "lunete." 
This is its shape among 
I the Egyptians especially. 
The story is confirmed the 
NOAK AND THa AiK.* Grcck histoHans; even 

Plato speaks of the deluge 
of Og>'gcs: Pausanias speaks of a temple devoted to Poseidon, 
the god of inundation. Poseidon was the god of the sea, but 
the people have a tradition that this deity brought a great 
deluge over a great part of the country. They call him Inachus, 
whicn is really the name for Noah. He judged the land. 

Now. all this implies that there was very considerable skill 
in the constructing of boats, as well as in the building of 
cities, in the days before the Flood. Nothing is said about the 
art of writing. There was a tradition amon^ the Egyptians 
that .\isuthrus, who was really the Noah, inscribed certain 
things upon a tablet which he buried, but which was dug up 
after the Flood and kept as a record. (See illustration.) 

There are many things in ttfe ancient mytholoey which 
remind us of the stor>' of the Flood. The god Dagon was an 
■ Fram an old •ngravlDg. 
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amphibious beine, half man and half fish. There are manv 
coins and other oojects which represent the whale as a symbol. 
others have a dove inscribed upon them. The dove was a 
SAcred symbol among the Greeks, According to Berosus, the 
survivor of the Flood was called Oanncs. He lived both before 
and after the Flood, and was represented at Babylon as having 
two heads. The Romans and Scandinavians show that there 
was an acquaintaincc among all the nations of the East with 
the story of the Flood. Herodotus says that Jason sailed 
toward Delphi and was carried to the sea of Lybia, and then 
pursued his voyage to 
the Kuxine. 

There are also ^ym 
bols in use among the 
nations of the Kast, 
which reprcscut the ark 
as a box, and above it 
the figure of a whale; 
above the whale a tree. 
There were coins in use 
among the Greeks, 
which represent whales 
with persons mounted 
uponthcm. Othcrcoins 
which have crescents 
on them as symbols. 
Some have referred 
these lo the ark as a 
lunct, though it is 
prob;iblc thai they refer 
to the moon, rather than 
lothe ark urthe ilclugc. 

Now as to the pl:LCc where the ark was built: it would seem 
from the trailiiioRs that it was far to the Kast. The Argonauts 
wcnl tu the l.ar-t lor the golden tlccre. The Kg>-ptians held 
thai the ship i)t Osiris was llic first ship that they constructed, 
ihi)iJt,'h the Nik- was the place in which it was launched. 

It •.(^cnis sirungL- th.it there shuiild be su many stories about 
the liiiildni;: of the ark, and in so [ii.iny distant places, for there 
are \at:iie trailitions iiiiiicrnint; it, n<'C only among the Chinese, 
but aniiinj; the .iborigtn.tl tribe-, of America. The^e furnish 
evulinic tint the .^^[lpIu^c Nt<itv i-. perfecllv correct and 
relnbli-. 
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HABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN DREAM r.OUKS* 

About the commencement of our era a certain Artemidorus 
wrote a work entitled **( )neirocritica/* which is «levoted to the 
interpretation of dreams, especially with a view to explaining 
what pn^gnostications were to tie derived from them, so as to 
waoi |>ersons against any proceeding that might hasten, or per- 
mit, the acci»mplishment of any misfortune of which a vision had 
been a warning, or to encourage tliem to anticipate certam happy 
auguries appn»aching *oveqx)pavtia if the diviner had promised 
such a suj)iTstiti<»n called by the Greeks Ovciromantia. The 
l)ook may Ik* termed ^ manual of necromancy foundeti ujxm 
nightmare, an*! except for the explanation it gives as to the 
meaning of s<)me ancient symbols and mythological allusions, 
and as to the manners, customs and superstitions of the age; 
is of hut little value. 

The statements of Artemidorus. he tells us. arc founded upon 
researches as to the inteq)retation of cireams by various peoples 
and races, information as to which he obtained by travelling 
among them. It is regrettable that they are the veriest rubbish ; 
but there is a certain method in the madness of the oneiromancv, 
indicating that behind the series of <livination< recorded by Arte- 
midorus there must somewhere, at s<»me j)eri<Kl. have been a 
vast collection of supposed <lream interpretations from which 
many of those he has handed down were derived. 

I his is the more evident because a Mahomedan writer, 
Abdarrahman ibn Nasr, whose work uj>on oneiromancy was 
translated into French, by Pierre X'attier in I5^>4. contains many 
similar auguries from visions of certain occurrences, and the 
question of the original birthplace of this branch of magic was 
somewhat fully discussed in M. Houche Leclercg's "Ilistoire 
dc la Divination." 

We happen to know that Artemidorus* mother was a native 
of DaMis in Lydia and it is very probable that his interest in 
<lreams and their application originate*! with stories and inter- 
pretations which she recited to her son. If this is correct it 
points to Western Asia as the home of much of the contents of 
his b<x>k. 

This view has recently been completely verified by the pub- 
lication by MonsiiHir Alfred Boissier in 1905 of a volume en- 
titled ' Tixtcs relating to .\ssyro-Hab\ Ionian Divination.'* which 
was cliicfly «vcupie<l with alleged auguries ik'rived from the in- 
spection of the entrails <.»f sacrificed animals, and further by his 
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this year having printed part one of a second volume devoted 
to tlie rendering and translation of many cuneifonn tablets in- 
scribed with what he terms "Textes Oniromantiques." That is 
to say auguries inspired by the myriad vagaries of dreams. In 
his work M. Boissier frequently uses the treatise of Artcmidorus 
in commenting ujx^n the scores, selected fn)m many hundreds of 
cuneiform tablets from Mesopotamia which treat of this branch 
of old world magic. 

It is now clear that it is to the folk lore and priestcraft, and 
the **Medicine Man** of ancient Babylon, Assyria and probably 
Elam as well, that we owe the pseudo science of oneiromancy, 
or the interpretation of dreams, a fonn of superstition still in 
vogue among the peasants of many lands and favored even now 
by servant girls in great modem cities. 

Artemiclorus displays to what absurd and puerile lengths the 
charlatans of ancient necromancv carried divinatitin bv means 
of their alleged foretelling of events and explanations of <lream 
portents. They |HTsuaded their dufK*s that if informed by them 
of their dreams they could prescribe the course of action that 
would f)re-serve them from threatened danger or guarantee good 
fortune. Like almost every other item of human development 
or sufxrrstition. conmionly practiced in antiquity. thi> phase in 
mankind's history is mentioned in the ( )ld TeMament. though 
as with other kinds of evil practices and false teaching it is 
only s|M>ken of to l>e condemned. In Jeremiah xxiii. 37: and 
/echariah xiv. 2: the Hebrew prophets esi>ecially caution the 
Jew<i. in the name of Jehovah, against having anything to do 
with the ifiterpreters of <lreams. It is evident froni these cita- 
ti*>ns. the < )ld Testament authi)rs must have ha<l in view [parallel 
prevalent follies and senseless sujKTstiticIn** similar to those that 
interested Arteini<lorus at a later era. TIk- vohnne** f<>r which 
we are in<Iebted to M. Boissier throw a most illuniinating light 
upon the reasonableness of the prohibition to the Jews of hav- 
ing rrc.Kirs<' to such magical misrepre«»entations. 

He tells iiN. he at present offers onl\ a sn:all selection from 
man\ luindrecis i»t cuneif«»rTn inserilnMl tablet^, that are «K:cupied 
witli thrse j»rrtrii*led auguries of which thi- whole |M»pulation of 
Mesi.jHitainia. s<. a«!vance<i ui art and science in many other 
res|»ects, a|»|Kar* to ha\e lK*en the crednloijN «!u|h's. He says: 

"I /on CMinprend <|ue k* champ <le 1 '»ner»»mancie soit inhni et 
"je *nis '►nr i\\\v 'juanu on |Hinrr.i «!resser Ic Ijstr e\actr de totites 
"les tahUtlfs .Je K«»u\uni!k qui '►'n rapjx .rtant. on atteindra un 
"chitfre tres rleve. i haqne hranche a s.»u co<k* prevns et en- 
"regisirrs. le di\n» a s;i rrs{NinHe i«'Ute i»rf*te el le ci>nsnltant <loit 
"|>a\er coniptant 

\s drranis .ire. a!in«»st in\anahl\. absurd in themselves, rep- 
rcientmg nnjx»ssilile actJ^n and situati«»n*. the di\iners' rncyclo- 
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pcdia, or vadcniccuni, for their explanation and description of 
what they |x>rtemled. had to he foumled upon an immense cata- 
lof»iic of every conceivahU coinci<lcncc or sitnaiion. 

The first series of texts M. Hoissier translates possesses for 
title, written u|X)n each tahlel of the numher of those forming^ 
that particular collection, s*i that if they became disarranijed or 
mixed with other series of «i<Kuments in the library, the custo- 
dian would recognize the treatise to which they belonged, the 
N<»ntencc "If a man in his vision is arrayed in silver." 

Another compendium of explanation*^ enumerates the ccmse- 
ijuences of a pers<ni <lreaming he is crowned with gold, or with 
tlie sun, or with the stars of the milky way. A third catalogue, 
of course, with a prophetic explanation derived from each con- 
cept, relates to visions of eating all kimis of substances, includ- 
ing street ordure, asphaltum, petroleum and so on. 

As can easily be imagined a most length) series of \isions 
interpreted ap|)ears to have been dreams of an erotic character. 
The indelicacy of a catalogue of sexual relations mav Ik. <limlv 
imagiiKMl. for such a list would contiin a <iescription of un- 
natural and alxMiiinable acts >nch as an impure imagination 
could conjure up. or a dis inlered brain. pcrhaj)s. pnxluce tUiring 
sleef). 

This feature of the subject cloubtless chiefly afforded the rea- 
s«ui for the <Ienunciation of eve»'y practice of oneiromancy. or 
even the consultation <if its diviners and magicians bv the ( )ld 
Testament authors. Dreams l>eing supfxised to be .so |)otent. if 
pn'|>erly inter]>rete<l, for foretelling the future, just a> in astrology 
a careful watching of the ^tirry heavens was necessary to sup- 
ply their c«»nsultants with horoscofves by the Magi, so the pro- 
voking of dreams in themselves: and doubly so if by inducing 
their occurrence in sjiecial localities, or under particular circum- 
stances, their augural im|)i»rtance could l)e augmented: became a 
matter of nu »ment. 

To this chain of tliought and class of action lielong the dream$ 
recorded by the classics and in (ireek inscriptions recovered 
from the shrines of the (iod of healing. Asklepios. directing cer- 
tain remedies or curative actions for the cure of diseases or 
sterility, which were imagiiKd to Ix* induced and to Ik* enhanced 
in value by sleeping in the various tempWs of that deity. After 
s >eaking of sacrificing in gardens Isaiah ^>5 .4 forbids the Hebrews 
endeavoring to promote <!rcams for the pur|)osc of having them 
interpreted by false rK*cromantists. by sleeping in cemeteries and 
lodging amr>ng the nxmuments, or places sup|>ose<l to l)c spirit 
haunted. 

The underlying concvpt InMUg that the spiritN of the deceased 
would come to revisit their Unlies in the tombs, a Ix-lief uni- 
versally cre<lited in Ivg>'pt. or that in the temple, or >acre<I 
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edifice, encjosures, any intuition received during sleep would be 
derived from the spirit of the deity which was present at his 
shrine. 

Among the thousands of Assyrian portent tablets is one re- 
lating to what will happen **if a man sees the wraith of his 
father," but this was not necessarily an apparition during sleep. 

The subject of ghosts of deceased persons as illustrated by 
cuneiform is treated of in the *'Reone Semitique" for January. 
1906. 

The prohibition of these malpractices by the Hebrew prr»- 
phets is now proved to have been most apropos of the sui)ersti- 
tions of the Semitic brothers of the Jewish race with whom they 
came into close contact and confirms the view that the Old Testa- 
ment writings bear internal evidence of the dates at which they 
are stated to have been composed. 

There are numerous interesting facts which ccnne to light 
in the course of M. Boissier's commentary upon the cuneifonn 
tablets he edits in this work. A curious word which occurs is 
surinnu, which was a kind of mast or perhaps a pillar. f»r obt*lisk. 
M. Boissier provisionally renders the word as "emblem," but 
other texts set forth that the surinnu were erectecl in front of 
the temples and one record speaks df them shining like tlie sun. 
Dr. Muss Arnold in his dictionary renders it "pillars.** It is 
probable a surinnu was a pole and later a pillar. supf)orting 
Totemistic symlH)ls. l>ecause the masts and f>belisks at the en- 
trance to ICgyptian temples can be traced backward t«) primitive 
times when the tribal syml)ols were :lisj)laye<l from fK>les, and 
in M. de Morgan's work on his excavati^nis at Susa in Mlain 
similar emblems at the summit of masts have In^en foun<l \\\^a\ 
early Bal)y Ionian or Klamite i)oitery. 

A curious text of 18 lines, iHu-»fifii-ctrd with dreams is trans- 
lated b\ .M. lioissier. It gives a •*tricN of p»rtents fn>m ccrtaiti 
acts <»f a king prMvidr*! they occur in tlu* nioiiih Abrahsamiia. 
Till* rr>nlt of r«>\a! visit ►ns ina\ Ik- found NUininarize<l and c in- 
UK-ntcd niMni in Ka\\hnN«»n'N "( unciform !n>crii)tion of \\'('«.itrn 
A^ia" m the I'.riti^h Museum. \oI III. 5^1 

A curiMUs I tincidencc witli < ircck !n\th<»I«»^y is that a dcitv 
Xmj^is/ida. \Nh«» j>r»><lucc(l. and al^«» curc«l. fcver>, is associate*! 
VMth a "tar iK-arint^^ the niine of a sir|K*i»t and ufH»n a va**<* he 
is represt-nteil acc<.m|ianud 1)\ two sfri^nts. an evident protot\|»e 
of Asclej»eni«« .in«l afX'tlur j»r'M»f of the r.ai)\ Ionian "ri^jin of 
many memUrN i.f the < iruk pantlie-ni M. r»oiN'»ier gives pari 
4»f a tablet sshich preserves a li'»t of «!eitics and the constella- 
ti'His thev inhabit uliuh «»h»uM Ik* useful f. .r the historv of 
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Assyrian Astronomy. A series of dreams concerning certain 
plants and trees will also he ol interest to l)otanists.* and many 
terms in these texts will soon find their way into cuneiform 
vocabularies, and throw liglit up<Mi words hitherto but partly 
understood ; whilst scholars will doubtless explain, or correct, 
much of M. Hoissier's work. It is uj)on an arid subject, but no 
text, however unimportant, or fragmentary if at all legible in 
cuneiform literature, should remain unedite<l and the thanks of 
students are es|x?cially due to those who, like M. Hoissier. take 
up the most troublesome documents for the first time. We look 
forward to further texts from his great collection of copies of 
tablets in various museums and ho\ye that he may some <lay find 
time to visit the stores of texts in the Yeldiz Keosk at Con- 
stantinople. JosKPH ( )fford. 

o 

PELASCIAN RELICS FoCNl) AUOlT L.\KK TRASI- 

MENE. 

With the lx*ginning of x\\c historic [>eri<Kl in Italy, we find 
that country inhabited bv seven <lifTcrent trilx^s, or nations. 

To the north dwelt the Etruscans: to the south and in Sicily, 
the Siculi and Sicani : while the center was inhabited by Um- 
brians. latins. Samnites and Sabines. 

Before the coming of these diflfcrent nations, there clwclt 
about the shores of this historic lake a people. atxjri)^inals of 
the country, living in a semi-civilized state; great hunters and 
fishers, peace living cultivators ot the rich soil that to tliis day 
makes the valley Ik*1ow Cnrtona, stretching away beyond the 
lake to IVru^ia. one of the mn>t fruitful in I'mbria. The lowest 
tier of C'ortnna's walls was raised by this people, and in fact 
Cortona would seem to have In-en one of their chief citie*i. Here^ 
then. l)efore the coming of the Etruscans, or I'mbrians. dwelt a 
branch of that race, remains of whose walled-towns are found 
in both (jreece and Ital\- that niysteri ais. unnan>ed race, called 
by lK)th countries "relas^^ian" or "alxirij^inal." 

T<^-day one can waTv aJ«»n^ tlu- -*h«»ro f>f rra>imeiic and ift 
a few hours pick u|) some relic (»f thi> race, either spear, arrow, 
celt or hatchet. My attcniiMn ua* nr^'l called to stone relics 
herealxiuts by *ieein;; certain arrowheads and cell'i for sale in 
tlie market f daces of (^rtona an<l Perugia, and the fallowing 
was the (piaint reas«.n for --ucli •»ale. The women <»f the CMnntr\- 
side iK-Iieve that t!ie<e 'thunder- ^tones" keep awa\ fever and 
ward off thunder-lx>lts. even as did the Romans, aceor<lin^ to 
Pliny. I'or this rea'ion they buy (if they camiot hn«t^ "Ue of 
these celts, wrap it in cloth, and place it in a silken bag This 
IS generalU hung up in the room, but when <»ome unusual elec- 
trical disturliance is on, it is hastily hung al>out tl>e neck of the 
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owner. Small stone arrow-heads set in silver are also woni. 
The usual material from which celts are made is a dark green 
serpentine, though hematite is sometimes, though rarely, met 
with. Arrow-heads, spear-heads and scrapers are of a dark 
red, white or pink marhle or black, gray or yellow flint. Celts 
are on the average 2^^ inches long by i^ across the edge, 
highly polished and often pierced for suspension. Arrows are 
oiT the average ^4 J"<-^h in length and spear-heads 2 to 2^^ inches 
in length. 

.•Ml arrows and spears have a tang for hafting, which was 
done according to one in my possession by filling in the hole 
at tlie junction of tang and arrow-shaft with a black pa.ste re- 
sembling antimony. Arrows are always exceedingly sharp point- 
ed, well chipped, flat weapons ; hunting spears are without barb 
of any kind, sharp pointed, flat and well shaped. A few in this 
collection are the equal of any ever turned out by the best stone 
flaker of anv countrv. 

Hardly anything has l)een done in the way of scientific re- 
search in this section of the country, though such richness in 
mere tillage and surface finds v^ould krad one to expect good 
results. 

Calabria, tcx). into which the migration of Ktruscan, I'mbrian 
and I-atin finally pushed the Pelasgian, wouUl well repay re- 
search, for ( alabria is to-<lav one of the richest sections of Italv 
in the smaller relics of this vanished race. The common type 
of arrow. s|)ear and celt is here figured, and all sjxrcimens are 
either tillage or surface fin<ls found in the valley Inflow Cortona. 
on the slH»rc of I^ke Trasimene or in the valley lx*low Perugia. 

The fol!t>v\ing are examples (»f the primitive relicN from this 
region. iiiclu«ling three amulets; Hie first, an arn>w-hcail set in 
ct>p|KT. taken fnun a Roman tomb, di'^coverecl near Pozzuoli ; the 
seci»nd. an arrow-liead. set in iSth century setting; the third, an 
amulet in gc»l(l-stone, made in a conventionalized arrow-head 
fonn. niis lattXT form is woni to-day. 

<i\kkKiT CuvrnKLit PiBlt. 
55 V/A^X 7<>th ''ireet. New York C it>. 



AR(H \K(>L()(.I( \L CONDITIONS IN ITALY. 

The j^Trai ailivit\ ltal\ has di'»pla>ed in arcli;e»»l«ij^ioal re- 
search witlun the- last few \ears is certamlv a jt»v to the hearts 
of all arch,Tr»li»insts. The cnur>c pursuiMl has been very chu- 
mendabl«^ and IcsMins of profit have Ik-cii taken from the mis- 
takes of (ireece. The Italian f^'overnmcnt has kept foreign ci»un- 
tries and instituti«*n^ at a distance and allowed them no (art in 
the excavations ITius since the >ear 1870 all remains have 
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cither been left in siiu or have been placed in the museums of 
the country. 

The devebpmenls in Roman archaeology within the last half 
dozen years have been wonderful. So striking have been the 
revelations made by the spade and the pick that historians have 
been compelled to rc-write many chapters of Roman history. 
Many questions have been solved, but many new ones have been 
created. To illustrate: the Kingly Pericxl can no longer be rele- 
gated to the realms of legend, but must now be c(>nsidered as a 
part of history. The details are yet to be filled in. winch may 
be (k)ne as the years roll on, provided as wonderful discoveries 
arc made in the next few years as have been made within the 
years just jxassed. 

Between the temples of Antoninus and Faustina about forty 
very ancient tombs liavc iK^en excavated. These tombb are far 
below the level of the Forum, averaging about four melers in 
depth. They are of two distinct types, one for the reception 
of cinerary urns and the other for inhumation. According to 
Professor Boni, the tombs date from the twelfth to thtr eighth 
centuries H. C. This Necropolis extended to the top <»f the 
Velian hill, but was destroyed in great part by tlie buildings of 
Republican and Imf)erial Rome. 

While I write, the I^cnis Curtius is being carefully exam- 
ined, and it is hoped by penetrating into its lowest depths that 
many curious objects, offerings to the youthful hero, will be 
brought to light. A very curious mechanism for the lifting of 
heavy weights has already been discovered. 

Some very interesting restorations have been made ; among 
them the Inn>erial staircase leading up the Palatine, by the side 
of S. Maria Antiqua. Uy the removal of some 40,000 cubic 
meters of earth man/ remains of Im|)erial constructions have 
been uncovered between S. Maria Antiqua and S. Theo<lore. The 
reconstruction of the Imperial Rostra was very difficult on ac- 
count of the fragmentary condition of the remains, but by the 
patient work of Professor lk)ni the fallen parts have been put 
together and the cornice restored almost entirely. 

.\n undertaking that requires almost an infinite amount of 
patience, and a fullness t)f scln>larship possessecl but by few 
men, is being brought to a successful close. I speak of the 
restoration of the .\rch of Septinnis Sevenis. Signor Boni has 
accomplished this mighty work satisfactorily as far as he has 
gone. The si<Ic facing the I'onim is finished and the side fac- 
ing the (ampidogho is nearly completed. When we consider 
the mutilated condition of this arch we can appreciate the great 
amount ai lalx)r and intelligence required to restore it. 

C)n the Wlian hill, in front of the Arch of Titus, a diligent 
search is being made for the .\edes Larum, built by .\ugiistu5 
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on the summa Sacra Via. Many buildings of the Republican 
times have been uncovered, with walls of tufa or reticulatum, 
mosaic pavements, and rooms plastered and painted. 

Explorations are being made further down the Sacra Via, 
facing the temple of X'enus and Rome, and many buildings of 
concrete or tufa are being found. 

Professor Boni never tires in good works. At his sugges- 
tion the ex-convent of S. Fransesca Romana is being fitted up 
as a museum for the treasure trove found in the Forum. Here 
in the future, artists and archaeologists may study the remains 
and fragments found since 1870. Here without expending a great 
amount of time and energ)- in traveling from one museum to the 
other, the student may obtain much information concerning the 
manners and customs of the Ancient Romans. 

It is the purpose of the government to excavate the Forum 
in its entirety. The north side will be nearly excavated, it is 
ho|)ed, by June. i<x>7 ^^y that time the Basilica Aemilia will 
be entirely free from <lcbris. Questions at which topographers 
can now only guess will be settled definitely by these excava- 
tions. 

The activity of the government is not confined alone to the 
Forum, but extends to all parts of Italy. It is now the intention 
to excavate the site of the Circus Maximus. which is at present 
(X'cupied by a gas factory. Just as s<K>n as satisfactory terms 
can Ik? arranged this factory will be moved and the excavations 
begim. 

On the Talatine hill arc many remains that c«>ul(l l>e ex- 
plored if it were n«»t for the (iardens of the Farnese. The same 
is true of the C.elian. but just what can and will hv dor'.e with 
these sites j cannot sa\. W'c must reniemhcr that all this proj)- 
erty is in private hatuU. aii<l that tiie Laws j^ovcrninjt; \hv trans- 
fer (►( projKTty are very |>eculiar \Un I*rofess«'r Keiiaiid in- 
forms me tliat the i:- •\ernnieiit will l)ti\ all these iToj^-rt'es as 
ra|)i<ll\ as j>«»ssi}»lf .in«i pr-eerd !»► t \eavale ; hut at this jM.iut 
arises au'ttlur <lilVuiilt\ that tlir ^''xmiineiit eaiin -t ■vere-'iue, 
vi/ : there i> ii«»l .1 ^ntVuuiitl\ lar;:e lunnlK-r «»! e«»in|Ktent areh- 
a*ol' ij^'^ists t«» iarr\ - n si r\trii>i\c « •|H*rati< 'U^ at 'iiie tiriu' 

1 have Inrii a^ki.! ii thrrr arr am \ir^ii) sjM.t" iji It ii\ !«»r 
ihf art !i.i'" 1' ;^'.>t I In- an-wtr nui^t Ik that then.- arr inanv 
pl.nes n .t \rt t"Mih«'l h\ thf sp.i.li- i.f the e\c.i\at"r. an*! ]ht- 
haj-s ne\rr will Ik- Win ' lUtaj^r thr plact n are inarrcNs^hJf 
I'<»r evaiDph'. in tin- v . .ii-^trmti" -n *>i a reenit tiinru! f* -r stmt 
railr«»ad jmrp ^rs. v..n;e \rr\ niti rrstm^' tiinN were jna-Ie l»v 
mcafis I'f lateral iH.riiik:''. hut the sujkt imp ►sc«i earth would 
not all'»w ttiiiiielin^' other than the narrow ent U-ing matle l)\ the 
railn»ad 

\\ Ih'M all other s«,urer^ are exh.uisted. the IiU'r will proM* 
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a mine almost inexhaustible. What few remains have acciden- 
tally iK'cn g:ivcn up by this renowned river prove the existence 
of priceless treasures hidden by its yellow waters. 

In the Forum itself further excavations within tfie structures 
already partially explored could be pursued to ^eat advantage. 
InT example, the temple of Concord could be further excavated. 
It is known that underneath this structure were secret and strong* 
vaults f(>r the deposit of moneys, yet the effort has never been 
made to lay open these subterranean rooms. In short, many 
thinj^s have l>een left undone that could have been done, and 
must Ik* done Ik' fore .we can say that our knowledge is as com- 
plete as devastati<m will allow. 

( )thcr questions arc being discussed pro and con that could 
ea^ilv lie settled bv the removal oi a few inches of earth, vet this 
earth is allowed to remain. If any nx)nument wmdd l>c im[K»riled 
by such removal, the excavators would be justified in desisting, 
but when there is no such danger, it seems worse than negligence 
on the part of the authorities in charge not to continue the ex- 
cavations t(» a lower depth. — J. O. Kinnaman, A. M. 



THE FLATHF:.\D INDIANS. 

The grinding prcx'ess of national progress has at last reached 
the Mathead Indian in his sunny Eden in Western Montana, 
an<l the broad acres which he has called home must fall heir 
to the greed and the land hunger of the white man. 

The "(irent I'ather" at Washington has decreed that the 
little triln.' niu^t \k broken and scattered by the ruthless hand 
of pri»gress by that strange force which the white brother calls 
development and civilization. Just what these things nwan is 
nj»t clear to tlie I'lathead a!» he thinks over the glories of the 
\KksX, but he ha*i ever iR'en a "j^mxI Intlian."* always a friend to 
the white brt»tluT who wandere<l into his far-awav home more 
than a halt-ceiUur> ag«». has always olK»yed the voice and the 
wishes of the "< ireat I'ather" at Washmgton. and so he submits 
to this thing called prMj^re>s \Mth all the stoicism of his race. 

The j^oveniim-nt h.i^ decree«l that the Flathead re>crvati*»n 
shall Ik* <>|h!k*(! f«»r «.etlknunl. and the surviNors haw <l«»ne their 
work. aiMl duriiii: phi'* mi earl\ iti mmj the fertile lands of the 
valU'N of the MatlK*a<l will Ik- ready for the establishment of .it 
least i.ixm homes «.f ihr white man This mysterious and often 
relentless thin^ called proj^'re^^s ha> still left sufficient somiment 
in the s4nils of many t<» make it imi».»ssible for them t<» view the 
dismemb<*rment »•[ the Mathead irilK' without decj) twinges of 
regret. C'ertamlv |»roj;ress can pause long enough to permit 
sentinH'Ut t«» chi^ter for a moment an»im«l the first h«>me of the 
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white man in the great State of Montana, around the scene of 
the first missionar>' effort in the Northwest, around the faithful 
fathers who traveled more than 3,000 miles into unknown dan- 
gers of an unknown wilderness that they might carry the gospel 
to the hungry souls of a little band of 2,000 red men and women, 
even to let a greater flood of sentiment cling to old St. Ignatius, 
where the first messenger of the gospel of brotherly love and 
good will toward all men knelt in prayer for the welfare of his 
red brethren. If not. then certainly progress can wait while 
sentiment clusters around that little band of Lewis and Clark 
as, nearly famished and spent by a myriad of hardships, they 
stagger into the firelight of the tepees of the friendly Flatheads 
who cared for them and nursed them back to life and sent them 
on their history-making journey to the Pacific. 

AIDED LEWIS AND CLARK. 

Surely the memory of what the Flathead did for that great 
expedition, which but for the friendly hand of the Flathead 
would have ended in the Bitter Rcx)t \*alley. is sufficient to give 
progress pause while a tear is shed over the dismemberment 
of a people whose kindly acts made the speedy conquest of the 
Northwest empire possible. On Sept. 4 last it was just 100 
years since Lewis and Clark, with their intrepid band, passed 
over the continental divide from the headwaters of the Salmon 
River in Idaho to the headwaters of the Hitter Root in Montana. 
Sunburned, weather-beaten, hungry and ragged, they staggered 
into the I'lathcad canif). not knowing, perhaps little caring, wheth- 
er f*>o<l and shelter or <leath awaited them. Lewis and Clark 
named them the Ootlashoots. but they were, in fact, a part of 
the Selish nation, which, together with the Vend d'( )reilles and 
the Kootenais. occupied what is now Western Montana, and 
whose hunting grounds extended across the Canadian bi»rder 
and far west along the Clark fork of the mighty Columbia. 

Lewis and Clark gave the T'latheads a clean hill t)f sakr. so far 
as hospitality, honorable dealing, tnith fulness and morality are 
ooncemecl. and they have ever since kept it unsullied. Why 
thev were named l*'latlH*a<ls none seems in know. It is certain, 
however, that the name lK*ar> no significance, for the Flatheads 
never practiced flattening the heacl. as did M>me of the Indians on 
the Lower Cohunlua. Tl^ey have ever l)een a happy, careless 
people. ahn«»st whollv free from the vi^es of the \%hile men. and, 
thoiigfi ncvrr vsarlikc. the\ have ever l>een brave, strong and 
fearkrss. ( )wing to the irirndliness of the Flatheads. the coun- 
try al)o«t their li*»nie> has liecn rapidly colonizeil, and therein 
has been thfir more rapid undoing. Had they been unfriendly 
an<l had they occasionally risen and massacre<l a few white set- 
tlers, the demand for the feitik countrv of the reservation would 
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still be many years off. Such, however, has been, in their case, 
the reward of virtue. 

I>FXIMATEI) HY WARS. 

Continually harassed hv the Klackfeet, the Crows and other 
more warlike tribes, the Flatheads have had to maintain them- 
selves at a somewhat dear cost, and it is likely that they never 
numbered more than 2.500. Early in the '305 and through the 
wandering Iroquois they heard of the "Black Robes/* as the 
Indians called the priests. They became enthused with a desire 
to be taught by the "HIack Robes." and they sent a delegation of 
four to St. I^)uis to induce S4>me of the fatlKrs to come to them. 
Two of the first exinulition died on the way. and the others 
failed to return. A second and a thinl expedition met disaster, 
but at last, in 1840, they succeeded in securmg Father P. J. 
De Smet. Nearly all of the Flatheads embraced the Catholic 
religion, and have remained firm believers to this day. 

In 1855 the government wanted Western Montana, and Gov- 
ernor Isaac 1. Stevens met the Indians at a point six miles west 
of where the town of Missoula is now located. There was exe- 
cuted the Hell Gate treaty ceding to the government all of West- 
em Montana except that portion reserved for the tribes and 
called the Joko or Flathead reservation. Many of the Indians, 
however, did not like to leave the fertile valley of the Bitter 
Root, and the government made provision for such as desired to 
remain there in preference to moving to the reservation. Then 
came the white settler, banking upon the friendliness of the 
Flathead, vvlio welcomed him in the belief which his Catholic 
faith had taught him that all men were brothers. Alas for the 
virtue of the poor Flathead. The greed of his white brother 
soon led to an insistent demand that the red men be moved to 
their reservation, forty miles to the north. It mattered not that 
the red man had been there for generations and •had of right 
selected the most fertile vallev in all the west countrv. That 
grinding thing called progress demanded the sacrifice, and a 
wise government was not compassionate enough to stay the hand 
of the spoiler. Reluctantly but obedientlv the Flatheads moved 
north and fmmd homes with their brethren on the reservation, 
and their lands in the valley were appraised and sold to the white 
man and the proceeds given Ko the banished red man. How it is 
possible to justify this desecration of justice upon a people so 
faithful and jui identified with the history of the Northwest has 
never \yccv\ explained. 

Nevertheless, again, a second time are the faithful Flatheads 
called upon to stand and deliver in the name of progress, or 
greed, and, while here and tlurre a munnur may be heard, they 
are determined to obey, like the^truslful and good children of the 
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government they have always been since the days when they 
saved Lewis and Clark and gave the Pacific Northwest to the 
United States. 

The Flathead Indian reservation is one of the garden spots 
of the Northwest. It was chosen well, was this little inland 
empire with its broad valleys and large rivers, with its lakes and 
its groat forests, with its encircling mountains ever capped with 
snow and with its i .500,000-acrc storehouse. Its climatic con- 
ditions are ideal. It is difficnlt for an Easterner to imagine an 
equable climate in the northern latitudes, but the reservation with 
its average elevation of 3,cxx> feet is an ideal sanitarium. During 
the winters the temperature rarely falls below lero. While the 
stumis are raging in other sections the reservatoin, sheltered 
by the mountains and warmed by the Chinook winds, enjoys im- 
munity. The reservation country is also in one of the richest 
-icenic sections of the Northwest. It lies in what has often been 
calle<l the Switzerland of .\merica. The Mission Range with 
its towering, rugged, snow-capped peaks ever feeding the many 
streams of the valley with icy floods; the great inland sea known 
as Flathead I^ke with its thirty ntiles of brilliant-hued waters, 
peopled with speckled beauties, and its shores rich in timber; the 
gran<leur of the St. Mary's chain and tin- glories of the peerless 
I^ke MacI)onat<l. a« well as a thousand other natural beauties, 
make the region of the Flathead a paradise "f scenery as well 
as of firtility.-Hcoord-nerald. 




A GIANT IN A CA\ K— AN \rSTRALlAN LHCiKNI)/ 

Among the remote ancestors ot the (iirriwurru trihe there 
was a man of great stature and jiuperhuman strength. \vh )sc 
Ixxlv was covcretl with hair. He dwelt in a cave in a nnrk c ii the 
bank of the Hopkins river, in the vicinitv ut Maroima. The na- 
tives aver that, in the olden days, if any person went to thin 
place, during Murkupang's absence, the water in the river w<iuld 
sur^e up into the cavers mouth, and prevent intruders from going 
inside. During the day iic used to go rnit hunting naind aU>nl 
Mount William. M(K)ral)ool. Kirk's Mountain, an<l Slount Ararnt. 

Murkuf)ang*s mother-in-law resided near him, anr! one diy 
she sent her two grandchildren to see him and ask him for some 
fcKKl, because in accordance with tribal custom she could not her- 
self approach her son-in-law. As he had not been successful in 
the chase for the past day or two. he killed the children and de- 
voured them. Fearing the retributi<m of his mother-in-law's 
friends. Murkupang left liis habitation at daybreak next morning 
and journeyed down the Hopkins river to a place near W'ick- 
liffe, where he tried to make a cave in a rock by pulling hwise 
pieces off with his hands, hut did not succeed. 

He next went on to Hexham, where the country opens out 
into plains, which enabled him to see in the distance ^Iount Shad- 
wcll, with its rocky sides. He accordingly l)cnt his steps in that 
direction and on approaching the mountain he saw a suitable 
cave in one side of it, but it was up near the top where the ascent 
was difficult. Being a gre^t on juror or sorcerer, he commence*! 
^'bouncing" or scolding the mountain, and commanded the por- 
tion containing the cave to c<^me down nearer to the plain on 
which he was standing. He stamped his feet and made passe .^ 
or signs with his hands, while he sang a magical song. Presently, 
in obetliencc to his incantations, a large portion ctintaining the 
cave. |>arted from the rest of the hill. 

Murkupang turned round and ran away across the plain, 
shouting to the fragnicnt of mountain to roil after him. After 
a while, when he thought he had reached a g<K)d camping place. 
he faced round again, stamjiing his feet and using other menaces, 
which caused the mi>untain fragment to stop. It then settlef! 
down and became what is now known thn>ughout thit part «»f 
the country as "Flat-top Hill." .\t the present day the al>^rigine« 
point out a depression in one •^ide of Minmt Shadwell from 
which Flat-top Hill was disrupted. Markupang then selected 
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• 
a part of it which was sheltered from the weather by an over- 
hanging rock — a sort of cave — and made his camp there. 

In a few days' time his mother-in-law tracked' him to his 
retreat. She had with her two young warriors, who were clever 
''doctors'* and had some knowledge of magic. When Murku- 
pang went out hunting, these fighting men hid themselves a 
little distance from the cave's entrance — one on each side. Be- 
fore taking up their positions they were smoked by the wily old 
mother-in-law, to repress or overpower the smell of their bodies. 
The men moveover covered themselves with stringybark. softened 
by beating, so that they could roll it round and round their bodies 
to make them resemble the boles of trees. These precautions 
were taken to prevent Murkupang's dogs from scenting them. 

While these treacherous proceedings were going on, Mur- 
kupang was away hunting as far as Xgurit or Black's moun- 
tain, where he filled his bag, muka-muka, with kangaroos which 
he caught, and started homeward. On nearing his cave, ho 
dragged a dry tree after him to provide wood for cooking the 
game. ( hi coming within sight, he observed the smoke of some- 
one else's fire not far from his own, from which he concluded 
that his mother-in-law had found him out. IJe advanced cau- 
tiouscly. and "soolcd" his dogs to search around. He had eight 
dogs, comprising the soldier-bird or maina. magpie, black jay, 
crow, white cockatoo, eagle-hawk, and quail -hawk ; some being 
verv watchful and nuisv, whilst others were verv swift and vora- 
Clous. 

These dogs ran smelling everywhere about the camp, baying 
ind uttering their various calls. Murkupang was so alarmed at 
this that he a)nclu(le<l he had better be generous to his mother- 
in-law, so he took one of the kangaroos out of his bag, and lay- 
ing it on the ground, he called out to her to come and get it. 
He then continued his careful search alxnit the camp. exj)ecting 
to fincl .Muiic enemy, but his old mother-in-law had planned every- 
thing so well that he discovered nothing. 

He now broke up the tree which he had carried home and 
made a gtxxl fire, with which he cooke<l a large kangaroo, and 
he and his dogs had a hearty evening meal. liy and by he again 
went all round the camp, in the light «»t the blazing fire, jumping 
and assuming very obscene |¥»siurrs in tlie ho|>e of making any 
hidden onl< Hikers lau^jh. and v) di-icover themselves, but there 
was not a s<»und anflil)le in any direction. Feeling cjuile satisfied, 
he went into his cave and soon fell fast asleep, and so did all his 
dogs, being wcar> after a long ilay's hunting. 

.As l)etore stated, the two uarrior< whi> were assisting the 
mother-in-law, had ceiled stringy-bark around their bodies from 
head to i«Kit. .iiid Ining somewhat of magicians, they ha<l then 
given thcinHclvo thr ap|*carancc •>! real lioles or high slumps of 
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strinRA-lark trets. There bcinp picntv of other trees of that 
species growinR in the locality, they were not noticed by Murku- 
pafiR. After a while, upon receiving a sipn from the old woman 
that all was quiet, the men divested themselves of their covering, 
and walking to the cave, stopped up the entrance with the stringy- 
hark. A fire was then applied to this inflammable material, which 
maile a fr'^i^ flame and suffocated M urknpang and his dog«. His 
spirit flew out through the blaze and became a mopokc, called by 
the natives mutngatch. a bird which goes about at night. Hi> 
lings also emergeil from the cave and assumed the forms of the 
birds whose names have been alreadv mentioned. 






THK PROGRKSS OF TlIK INDIAN. 

When the first settlers from Euri>p<. came to this country they 
found the Indian nncivili/cd and pagan. The French and Span- 
ish were among the first, in connection with their ci>lnni(-s. to 
wiirk among these natives for the piir|)i>sc of civilizing and (."hris- 
tianiiing them. In I'lorida, Texas, New Mexict> and California 
ihey h;id priw[>er'iiis niissi'ins. .Mxnit 1/143 Thomas Ma>hcw la- 
b-Tivt for three \ears wiili success at Manila's \incyard. fnllnwed 
by his father an.l "IIkt inetnl>ers of the family for five genera- 
tion*.. Ilcfiire lli!> time j"bn Ivliot Ugan to preach l.i llie Imlians 
while jtastor at Ki'\hiir\. .Mass., doing so through an interpreter, 
[lis support for his Indian w>rk came from a siiciei) in }\ng]and. 
In lf)43 the legislature of Massachusetl.s passed an act U-c the 
proiiagation of the gospel among the Indians, and in that year 
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Eliot beg^n preaching at Nonamtum, now Brighton, without an 
interpreter. He was the first to translate the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Indians. Great *good was done under his labors. 
About 1740 several distinguished ministers in and about New 
York City appealed to the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, of Edinburgh, to take up work among the Indians 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The society ap- 
pointed a commission with power to choose two missionaries. 
Azariah Horton was the first chosen, who was sent to Long Isl- 
and, where he did great good. 

According to the last census there were 249,273 Indians in 
the United States, including those in Alaska. Most of these 
were in the Indian Territory and on other reservations. The 
various F*rotestant denominations have been vigorously prose- 
cuting work among these various tribes. Churches 
have been established, schools conducted, and various eflForts have 
been made to teach the Indians the industrial arts, and to wear 
them away from their ancestral life. The most noble instance is 
that of Metlakhatla, in Alaska. One of the chief obstacles in the 
way of progress has been the government itself. Its policy with 
the Indians has been a vacillating one. It has made treaties only 
to break them. "They have been allowed to be the prey of rapa- 
cious speculators in land and thievish traders." TTiesc traders 
carried the deadly "fire water" to the Indians, proving, as it does 
everywhere, a great hindrance to the spread of the gospel. But, 
through the efforts of the Indians* Rights Association, the impas- 
sioned writings of such authors as Helen Hunt Jackson, and the 
work of such schools as those at Hampton and Carlisle, public 
sentiment and public policy have greatly changed, and the Indian 
is now coming into his rights a^ an American citizen. One of the 
notable things is the refusal of the people of the Indian Territory 
to enter statcluxKl unless the sale of intoxicants were pr»»liibited 
in the new .^l.itc. The Coininis'iioner of Indian .\ffairs says: 
"The Indian is passing '»iit of our national life as the painted, 
featluT-crowned hero of the novcliNt. to add the current i»f his 
free. orij;inal American bKKxl to the heart f»f this great nation." 



ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

KiiiTEi) By Dr. C'iias. H. S. Davis. 



l»Rt>l»OSED EXCAVATION oF UtKC Tl. VNKIM. 

In spite of the discourajjcnicnt Dr. C'lias. WaULstcin nciivccl 
from the Itahan Ciuvcrnnicnt two year^ agf», he has hy no means 
given up his scheme of excavatinjj Ilercuhineum. Alter long 
negotiations his plan for excavating this long-lnirie<l city uiuler 
international auspices has been accepted in principle by the Italian 
Government. Ihe delav has had to do with the control of the 
excavations, which is to Ik* unconditionallv Itahan. Dr. Wald- 
Stein has obtained the active co-c)|KTation i>f King \ ictor Kin- 
manuel of Italy, as president of the organization, and ha>, fur- 
thermore, had the assistance anti sup|K)ri of Mm|KT<»r \V illiam. 
King Kdward and President Roosevelt. Dr. \\ ald.stein is an 
American, though holding the professorshi[) of line Arts it 
Cambridge. He In^gan the preparatory work of forming his or- 
ganization for the puqM»s<* i>f laying bare the hidden »»ecrets of 
Herculaneum some two years ago, when the project ari>use<I con- 
siderable interest throughout I'.urojH* ami .\merica. IK*spite [m)- 
litical <>p|>osition to the scheme in Italy, where it >eeme<l at first 
that the attitude of the Italian (iovernnu-nt was one of unwill- 
ingness to |KTmit any t>ther country to take part in work of this 
character, the c<»ncession has practically Ik-cii obtained, and the 
work will doubtless be inaugurate<l in the near future. 

The work of digging up the ancient city, ilestroyed by an 
erupti<»n of X'esuvius in A. D. 7<>. was In^gun by King Charles III. 
in 1738. an<I it was continue<l un<ler the «lirtction of the Italian 
Government in i8(>6. This excavation has alwavs l)een attendci! 
with the greatest difficulty, as over the ri'ins <»f the anci'.Mit city 
there stands to-<Iay the town of Kesina. with jo.ixx) iidn )itants. 
The ItKation of Resina has often made it necessary t«» abandon 
the research work. Ha<l the w<»rk \:^^mt further, undoubtedly 
the streets of uKKiern Kesina wouhl have fallen m. In 1889 
feeble attempts were ma<le to repair a subterranean theater <lis- 
coveretl, but from that time to this <lay Hercukiuer.m has re- 
mained as it was in the awful moment when utter desi ruction 
came iiixm it, and it was burie<l with its fair sisters, PomiK-ii and 
Stabiaf. 

Dr. Waldstein's undertaking means immense lalxir. ('om()eii 
suflfered only from the rain of coagulatetl ashes, falling in soft 
pebbles without much a<lmixture «)f water: m* that as MM»n as 
the worst was over the returning citizens <lug down where the 
walls of mined temples and houses marked their site> an<l looted 
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most of the buildings of <he great part of all movable treasures. 
Not so with Herculaneum. There a very different material 
drowned the town. An enormous mass of Lapilli, full of sulphur 
and of ashes, fell on the slope above the doomed place and at the 
same time terrific sheets of water came down. This mass was 
fluid enough to roll down the slope and literally obliterate Her- 
culaneum with a sulphurous mud, in some places a height of 
sixty or seventy feet. While this material was not glowing lava, 
it penetrated courtyard and buildings and incased everything in 
a mass which became hard as concrete. It is the toughness of 
the envelope, not its depth, which has made the mming ol Her- 
culaneum a puzzle to treasure seekers for nearly two thousand 
years. To excavate the city will be a very costly and laborious 
task, unless chemistry discovers a method to soften and loosen 
the concrete in some reasonably economical way. The chemical 
problem may be complicated by the mixture of sulphur, chloride 
of iron and other elements which must have accompanied the 
downfall of water and ashes. 

Prof. Seinazzola suggests that, inasmuch as Herculaneum 
is buried at a much greater depth than Pompeii, the excava- 
tion be pushed beneatli the surface, leaving the concrete crust 
in pUce to form a roof over a vast cavernous museum. The 
vi'las and their rooms would stand undisturbed ; the nniral 
paintings, the statuary, the libraries in their original places; tfic 
streets would stretch out as they did when the chariots of patri- 
cians rolled along them. 

Hcrcnlaneiim must contain treasures a hundredfold finer 
ami more valuable than those of Pompeii when the latter was 
overtak<*n — ami ii has never been plun<lered. Herculaneum, of 
distinctly Hellenic foundation, was a far more representative 
home of C'/rcck art and literature than I'om[KMi, for the latter was 
purely a coinuuTcial city. The slight excavation which so far 
has l>een carried out at the site of Herculaneum has pr nhiceJ 
vast numlKTs of specimens f)f art an<l literature, one villa alone 
yielding 1. 750 papyri. Some of the lironzes recovered are in 1 
fat nuire l)eantiful state of preservation than the majority of 
those from Ponn>eii. The latter city, though much influenced 
l)y Hellenic culture, was never a real center of Greek civiliza- 
tion, such as Herculaneum. and. doubtless, the excavation of 
the latter will bring forth priceless treasures of the literature and 
art of anti<|uity. The ruins of IVmpeii have not furnished a 
suiglc niaruiscript : Herculaneum, practically unsearched. has al- 
ready given us a large library — medical an<l scientific.to be sure; 
further investigation will no doubt bring us substantial additions 
to classical literature. 

The value of these hidden treasures the wildest imagination 
is not likely to exaggerate. As a writer has said, here is an 
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important classical bile lucked up in a perfect preservative — 
hardened volcanic mud — a site tnal has never Inren sacked by 
armies, riried by pilferers, or drained by the insistent demand of 
wealth v amateurs. Ihc history of arclucolouv hardlv affords a 
parallel. The excavator of ti>-day breaks into an unknown 
Pharaoh tomb only to And that a sneak-thiet had precedcil him 
by a thousand years. The Greek marbles of ancient Rome arc 
mostly in the iliortar of the media'val city, but here are the sum 
mcr homes ol cultured Rome of the Augustan pericnl and i-arher, 
only awaiting the careful use of the pick and s|>adc. 

The Rome Tnbuna lias publishecl the condition^! decided upon 
by tlK' Central Committee of FiiK* .\rts and .\nti(iuities. under 
which it will accept the offer t)f foreign pecuniary aid in the ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum. The Tribuna explains that the differ- 
ence of opinion at first manifested among the memlxTs of the 
committee was due to the feeling that the original scheme pro- 
posed would have given excessive |)ower of interference to for- 
eigners, "from the heads of States downward." The commit- 
tee, however, has now unanimously decided to accept aid on 
the ftjllowing terms, which, in the 1 rihuiia's opinion, safeguard 
the national dignity of Italy : 

"I-'irst — That the subscription shall be of a private character, 
without any official intervention in foreign countries. 

"Second — That the funds shall be administered by an inter- 
national committee sitting in Rome, of which the King of Italy 
shall l)e honorary I*resident. and the actual President some one 
nominated by him. 

"Third — That the Kxecutive Connr.ittee t>n Excavations of 
Herculaneum shall be conn)osed of a number of foreign members, 
chosen from countries which have contributed to the fund, and 
of the same number of Italian meml)ers. the President of this 
committee shall l>e an Italian, and all its members, both foreign 
and Italian, must be i;ominated by the King of Italy on the rec- 
ommendation of his Minister of l^ublic Instruction. 

"Fourth — That the first publication of all scientific and 
artistic material obtained shall belong to the Italian Government 
and be ma<le at its ex|)ense. though the Minister of Insiniction 
shall be em}K>wered to invite Italian and foreign savants who do 
not belong to the Kxecutive Committee to take a part in that 
publication. 

"Fifth — That the foreign members of the Executive Com- 
mittee may. on the responsibility of its President and with proper 
safeguards, permit students of their own nationality to be pres- 
ent at excavations. 

"Sixth — That the whole pro<luction from excavation ^hall be 
the property of the Italian Government. This shall not prevent 
the Italian Government from giving to the States which have 
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most largely contributed some specimens of objects found, in 
case of those objects being in duplicate and such a concession 
not injuring national collections." 

o 

Kcv. Melvin Cirove Kyle, D. D., has received an apt)ointment 
on the staff oi Professor Naville. for the work of the Kgyptian 
Kxploratiun Society tor this coming season. Professor .\aville, 
of the L niversity of deneva, has long been acknowledged one 
of the foremost Kgyptian explorers. He has s|K.*nt twenty-two 
seasons in Kgypt, i)ur«umg his favorite task, and, <;n the con- 
tinent and in (ireat ISritain, his conclusions are accorded with 
such consideration and weight as are probably given to wo other 
living Kgyplologisl. 

o • 

The demolition of the Porte de Rome at Salonica lias re- 
vealed a veritable archaeological harvest. The pedestals of the 
pillars are engraved with ft»rt\ lireek and Latin inscription^, 
which prove that Macedonian cities were ( ireek and not P.ul- 
garian, as some historians have earnestly contended. 

o 

Reviving a thousand-year-rkl industry, several capitalists 
and scientists of luigland proj>osc to introduce a formidable com- 
petition in the i)aper-makiiig trade of Ix^th the I'nited Stales and 
Great P.ritain. These men won't care whether the forests of the 
world are in the hands of a pajHT trust. They will manufacture 
news and Ixjok as well as wall pafKT and kintfre<l articles out 
of pa[)\rus. The papyrus farms will be in Mg\pl. The cultiva- 
tion of this plant has l)een extinct for more than a thousand 
years. H. I{. Winter, secretary (»f the newly formed papyrus 
syndicate. sa\s: "W v have l»i*en working on one scheme for 
vears, and .^med!e\ Nnrlon, aulh(»r ami explorer, was conimis- 
sioned to revive- ihe nrventh ceiUury papyrus ret«l. 1 ho Nile 
grass, comin(»nly kiiMwn as papyrus, is wA the real thing. .\lr. 
Norton (liscovert'd iriir pap> ru> reed near the River Jordan and 
the Sea of < lalilee and cultivation was begun. 

"We havr a great tract of lantl on th-; Nde." savs .Mr. W inter. 
'*and .Mr. ( . W. ( larke. the U»taTncal ixin-rt <»f Kew <ianiiii^, 
has certified th;it our plants are the real pap\ rus. .\fler ex- 
haustive exiHTinunt**. Dr. (^hierm Weirt/. consulting chemist 
an<l anal^i^t. has pr^MJnced the m«»Ht admirable [»idp. .\ connnit- 
tct* of ex|H*rts lias ontlmed for us all the metho<|s for culti\ation 
and pafH'r manufacture, and we are now going ahead. l'ap\rus 
grows in water from seven to ten feet high. We gather three 
crops a \ear. < )ur lan<l is irrigated l>y the Nde and is «»nly 
plowed every five years. We shall In^gin manufacture of j>a|KT 
in the spring, when we will have loo.ooo tons of papyrus reatly 
for the market. FxjKriments have proved that the yieKl of 
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papyrus pulp, after bleaching, is much larger than esparto pulp 
antl exceedingly strong. We ex|K'ct tt) use it for the manufacture 
of all the things now being ma<ie out of t)aper. 

Prince Albert of Monaco has undertaken the publication of 
a work dealing with engravings and paintings on the rock walls 
of caves dating from the later palceolithic age. The first sys- 
tematic student of this art. Kmile Riviere of the College of 
France, presented at a late meeting of the Acatlemie <les Inscrip- 
tions his own series of reprtnluctions in photogravure and plaster 
casts t>f the chief examples foun<l by him. At another session 
.\l»l)e IJreuil. whose work is ai<led bv the .\ca<k'mv*s subsidies, 
gave a summary ni results obtained in six caves. ( Uhtr in- 
vestigators are Sl.M. I'artailhac. C'apitan. Duleau an<l Senor l>el 
Rio. The entire c<jllection «»f these art representations gives a 
certain completeness t(» our knowledge <»f the environment of the 
men of the later ( )ld Stone Age in Western luirojK*. 

At Sinai. Prof. IVtrie found that a vandal mining company, 
organized some time since for the exploitation of the ancient 
turquoise mines, had <lestroye<! in the most wanton an<l reck- 
less maimer, by blasting. numlxTs of the inscriptions cut in the 
rock and of the stele*^. They ha<! also taught the natives how to 
blast, and it seeme<l likelv that Ik* fore many vears alisoluteiv none 
of these ancient ruins would remain mtact. ( >n Prot. Petrie's 
representations, his asMX'iate. .Mr. C'urrelK. was commi.ssioned bv 
the Kgyptian Government to cut out all the rock inscriptions 
which were accessible, and these pieces ha\e now Ix^en transferred 
to the Museum at Cairo as the only means of preser\'ing them. 

Contents of the Procci'din^s of the .Society of Hiblica! Arch- 
.-p^jlogx. \'(»1. XW'in. Part ti. The Cliedor-I^omer Tablets. Prof. 
A. 11. Savce. Two statuettes of the (ioddess lUito. Dr. X'aldemar 
Schmiflt. The lUbylonian ( io<!s of War and their Legends. T. 
G. Pinches. An /\ssyrian Incantation against (ihosts. R. C. 
ThompS4»n. A Rronze Figure from Rakka. H. S. CowjK'r. Some 
Munich ("optic Fragments. II. K. ( >. Winstedt. 

«> 

The work of Mr. I). (J. Hogarth at Kphesus has brought to 
hght one of the moM valuable jHKkets of anti<iuarian treasure 
that has vet In^en discovered, whether artistic. archx<Mogical. or 
contribtitorv to the hist«>ry (»f religit»n. Although much has 
been uncarthe<l of variotis dates in the great tempU*. the firesent 
trea*»tire inclu<le«i approximately 4.(x^> ol)jects. which must I>e 
attributed to dates nMighly comprised In^tween 7<x> P». (*. and 
600 n. ('.— that is. they antedate the time of C'nrstjs. Thi* Arte- 
niesium excavate I list year is n<»t the Temple of I>iana of Fphe- 
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sus. \%hich was the scene of the exploits of Demetrius and the 
silversmiths. That was a much later temple, the seat of a more 
decadent form of worship. When on exhibition, the articles col- 
lected will \y€ classified by their materials — jewels and crystals, 
amber and beads, bone and ivory, articles made with gold, silver, 
and electrum. The kernel of the treasure is the abundant stcKk 
of personal ornaments mostly made of the precious metals, but 
some also of bronze and lead. There are more than a thousand 
of these made of gold and electrum alone, with a small quantity 
of silver. They range from heavy bracelets, chains and earrings 
down to the most minute trinkets. There is a wonderful col- 
lection of repousse gold plates, evidently intended to Ixf >ewn on 
dress materials. Sonvj patterns which arc of the purest 'lesign 
ami highest artistic value are multiplied to serve the puq>.)se of 
embroi<lery on a very rich dress. The objects are all destined 
for the museum at Constantinople. 

1>— 

Dr. M. Littmann lias published a valuable serie> of stu<lies 
entitled lUbliotUcca Al cssinica, <levoted to the language, litera- 
ture and history of Abyssinia. The fir>t part in the sericN is on- 
tributed by the editor an<l <leals in a scholarly manner with the 
LegemI of the Oueen of Sheba in the Iraclition of Axuni. The 
second part in the series c<»ntains a critical studx of the text of 
the I''thi(>pic version of the ( )ctateucii. with s|)ecial reference 
to the age anci value of the Haverfonl C*o«lcx. anci is thr .v«)rk of 
Dr. I. ( )scar Bovd. 



The first part of a ver\ valual)lr work by Dr. iJruno Meissner 
has lieeii recentlv IsmkmI. under the title Scltcnc assyriscUc /tiC')- 
gramme, as part one of the twentieth vnlunie in llie Assynolo- 
jiltu'lw lUbliothck cdiinl bv IVof. Delitzsch and Prut. Ilaupl. 
The IxKik niav Ik- rtj.j;jrdid as suppleincntary to Dr. Ilrunnow's 
**(*inuiforrn Idet'graiii**." and its ap|K\'4rance is largil) due to 
thi* gnat ainoinil <»! luw liXKoj^raphical material which the trus- 
tees «»f tin- P.riliHli Museum ha\e reeentl> ma<K- available for 
students by means .if thrir pu!»l!calu»n .»t "Cumitonn Ttxts." 



< 



A nrw tlu'»r\ «»t llu* •»ri>^in <'t tin- ( anaanaic AlphaU'l has 
lK*en put t«»r\\ard l»\ Pr«»t If. l'rait«»rms « f H.illc. \\v is of 
opinio!! tiiat tlu- oMf'^t t«»r!ns of tlu- liltifs ..f this alpliaU't, 
Uhicli ori^malh must havr had s\llaliic \alur, can Ik* i)rouj^hl 
in closi* c<»nn*ition with ci-rtain si^ns ni the Cvprian writing; 
in fact, that at least rlcNrii «»t the twmtv-two C anaanaic Uttirs 
have «lirectl\ sprunv: fr«»m tlu- ( \prian or from a syllabar\ pre- 
vious t » it. ubuh was in um* in Asia Minor, and frotn whirh the 
Cyprian itself has originate*!. 
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The new director-general of the Dcpartnient of Antiquities 
in Italy. Dr. Corrado Ricci. is to push the excavations in Pompeii, 
which were interrupted more than ten years ago liecause the 
excavators had reached privately owned land. Dr. Ricci has set 
aside 38,000 lire for the purchase of such land. 

o — 

( >bjects of considerable archa'ological value, consisting of a 
nuinlHT of bas-reliefs, have Ik'cu <liscovercd at Yozghat. in Asia 
Minor, in the course of excavations undertaken under the sur- 
veillance of Magri<li Hey. of the InijK'rial ( )ttoman Musrum at 
('«»nstantinople. and Dr. Hugo Winkler of the Tniversily of 
Berlin. These reliefs, with their inscriptions, are said tc» throw 
light on the civilizaticni of ancient Babylon. 

o 

The excavations for the unearthing of the Roman tlu-atcr 
at \*er(»na are iKMUg energetically carried out under the direction 
of Prof, (fherardo (diirardini of the I'niversity of Padua, and 
yiehl interesting results. The theater occui)ies an area of 15,000 
square meters. Soon this imjK»rtant momunent will Ik* freed 
from all the small houses which for a long time have grown up 
like mushrooms over the site. Only the little church of Santi 
Siro e Libera, which was erected in the ninth century A. D., 
among the imposing ruins, will l)e spared. 



A recent numlH-r of Per Altc Orient C(»ntaiiis an artiolo bv 
Dr. ( >tto W'cIht entitled **DamoneidK*schworung lH*i den P.aby- 
loniiTu un<l Assxcni.** In it the author sununarizes the results 
obtained from a studv of the published texts, preserved in the 
British Museimi. which deal with the subject of <lemonology 
as practiced among tin ancient Babylonians ancl .Vssvrian^. He 
gives many quotations from the text'N. 

Juscrif^tioncs lAitimie Sclcctac, \\. IX'ssau. \*ol. II. Par>. 11, 
Berlin. Weidmann. This fascicle completes the second v<»lumc 
of Dessau's collection. It contains inscriptions of CoHei^ia, 
sef>ulchral inscripti(»ns. an<l inscriptions on amf^horac. lamps, and 
other movable ol>jects. The classification is systematic, the 
trans-oriptiiMi exact, ami the annotation clear, precise and markeJ 
with gcxnl judgment. The whole work will contain H.S83 in- 
scriptions. m«»ri* than one-twentieth of all the I-atin inscripti<»ns. 



<>- 



One of the most interesting [KTi<Hls ii; the history of South- 
ern ItalN. the scene of m» many su|H»rimi)osed civilizalit»ns in 
the ancient world, is that of the Phoenician <lominion. of which 
»o few remains are known. To those that are known. h'»Aever. 
there i< shorth to Ik* aiMed another, of the first order ^.t his- 
torical and arch.Tological im[x»rtance. <^>n the i^^laml 'f .^an 
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Pantalco. off Marsala, lies buried the Phoenician town of Mozia, 
and Coniniendatorc W'hitaker of Palermo has resolved upon 
layinjj bare the ruins. Certain preliminary excavations have 
been made which fjive an earnest of the splendid results that may 
be ex|)ected. The majjnitude of the undertaking may be inferred 
from the fact that the walls, several of the towers surmounting 
which are still visible, made a circuit of wide extent. 

Conspicuous among the portions already brought to light are 
two of the town gates, one to the northeast and one to the south- 
west. corres|X)nding to the known towers, and a curious battle- 
ment built with semi-circular blocks. Perhaps the most curious 
of all is an archaic town's gateway, with an inner inlet worked 
into it. similar to the Kothon at Carthage. Much of the build- 
ing was done with blcKks of colossal size. The work of excava- 
tion is being <lirected by Prof. Salinas. Curator of the National 
Museum of Palermo. 

o • 

The trustees of th*.- New York Mclrojx>litan Museum of Art 
have established a department (»t Kgvptian art. and have api)ointed 
Albert Morton !-ythg )e as its curator. The M^^eum. in making 
this new departure. hoj)es to increase its scofK and develoj) its 
present collection of Kgyptian aiuitiuities by having excavations 
conducted in EgApt. I'lnids have been privately contributt-d for 
excavations and the purchase of uMtcrial to round out the Muse- 
um's collection on such sides as are not ade<|uatelv represented. 
Mr. I.ythgoe sailed inr London in NovrmlKT. and after visiting 
Berlin to purchase e(|uipnient. is now iiu Cairo. Mis work will 
cover the main field of representative Fgvptim an. and excava- 
tions will !k» made in cemeteries known to contain the material 
desired for the Museutn. 



< ►- 



Dr. vnn Ix*CfK|, wh(» has Inen travehng in the most remote 
parts of central Asia on a scientific niisNion with vsliich he was 
chargrd !>v tht- Kussian ( iovrrnrntiit. has arrival at Spinagar. 
capital of Kashmir, with an nnj^orlant colK-clion ti arch;ei»loj^icil 
discoverifs Th<*sf itichidc scviral hij^hly intt resting paintings 
U[>on stucco, with gold leaf backgrounds, like Italian work, and 
a nntnlK-r of maruiscripts in ten different lanijnages. one in a 
wholls nnknoxsn tongue. It is c«nisidere<i that this is pr »l>ablv 
the greatest archaH>!r>trical find since the days of Sir Henrv Kaw - 
Hnson an<l Sir Arthur I^ivard. 



-« >- 



What would ap|)ear to be a most im[)ortant archx«»logical 
discovery has U-en made at I'ontnae. near which place Cicero wa-* 
assassinated nearly twtntN cefitnrie^ a^o This tiiscoverN con- 
sists of remains which are thought to Ik- the torn!) of the great 
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orator. They stand ort a hill dominating both the Appian and 
Hercnlantum Wavs. 



-o- 



Mr. Thetnlore M. Davis has sent forth another larj^je vol- 
ume describing his excavations at Ililwn el Moluk, opjwsitc 
Thebes, particularly the exploration of a rock-cut tomb, which 
proved to be the tomb of Hatshopsitu. Mr. Davis contributes the 
intHKluction. Dr. ICdouard Naville writes exhaustively upon 
•*The Life and Monuments of the (Jueen," and Howan! Carter, 
the insfK^ctor-general of the Service ties AnticjUites. furni^ihes a 
"description of the finding and excavation of the tomb." The 
entrance to the tomb has been known from time immenujriil. but 
its interior had not Ikhmi explored for many centuries, and no 
one knew whose tomb it was. The outcome of the lalx»r s\ycni 
in excavation was the determination of the ownership of the tomb 
and the fin<ling of the sarcophagus c^f Thothmes I., and that of 
his (laughter, the great QueiMt Hatshopsitu ( Ilatshepsut : 
Hatasu). These magnificent memorials are now in the Cairo 
Museum. This \xMik is published in folio by .\rchibaUl Constable 
& Co.. I^ndon. 

o 

The Bote aus Zion, the religious (piarterly which for nearly a 
quarter of a century has l)een e<lited in Jerusalem by the repre- 
sentatives of the famous Syrian Orphans* Home of I\ither 
Schuellcr, publishes in a recent issue an account of splen<lid syna- 
gogue ruins uneartheti by the exf>edilion of the (lerman ( )rient- 
gesellschaft at Tel-Hum. This is the probable site of the New 
Testament Capernaum, and some savants are confident that the 
remains are those of the very synagogue in which Christ him- 
self preached his first sermon an<l fKTformed some of his notable 
miracles. The stnicture was a massive building, almost square 
in fonn. with two parallel rows of colunms through the mid<lle. 
Only one >i<le. the eastern, has In^en preser\'ed in a comparatively 
satisfactory con<lition : but this is richly decorated with archi- 
tectural ornaments of a distinctively Jewish type. 



-<v- 



Some months agi» the Kmj)er<>r Wiiiiam. at the siiirgONtion of 
his representative in Abyssinia. Dr. Rosen, sent out an ex|KM!ition 
to that country, the fitst re})ort tn»m which has just Inen made 
to the Academy of Sciences, in Berlin. The memlKTs ni the 
cxpe<litinn have l>een at work in the old citv of .\ksnni. have 
prepared a j>lan of the city, have examine<l the rich ruins ihrre 
iFotmd, have re-examH\e<l the <»ld inscriptions, and have discov- 
ered a numfKT (»f large new inscripti<»ns. which have Ikhmi '•oi>ied 
and are now in a shaiK" to !>e stiKJied. These latter tak*- t!u* his- 
tory of Abyssinia back to tite foitrth and fifth centiirii-^ U-fore 
Christ. 
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The excavations which the Gennan Archax)logicaI Institute 
undertakes every autumn at Pergamon are being carried on as 
usual under the direction of A. Couze and W. Dorpfcld. Some of 
the finds will help to fill gaps in our present knowledge of the 
history of Pergamon. The work is going on at four different 
points. The greater part of the lalx^rtrs are clearing the largest 
gymnasium of the city. This will Ix? the third building of the 
kind discovered at Perganx^n. The two already known, situated 
on the south slope of the hill, were used by boys and youths for 
physical exercise. The newlv found building, by far the most 
magnificent of the three, was devoted to the exclusive use of 
grown men. Another task is the opening of several artificial 
mounds in the plain of Pergamon, while a third group of men is 
busy with the bridge which once s})anned the river Selinus. The 
myth that the arch is the invention of the Romans is still widely 
spread ; it is of great interest, therefore, to find that at Per^^amon 
this construction was used in various forms in the second century 
B. C. when Pergamon was still untouched by Roman influence. 
Mr. (iruber. an architect, is investigating the remains of the an- 
cient a(|Ucducts. The nunilxT of a(|ueducts at Pergamon is as- 
tonishingly large, an<l some are of extremely interesting con- 
struction. 



-o- 



Part I of \'ol. I\' of the .Series A: C*uncif(»rm Texts of the 
I^aby Ionian Exi)e<lition of the I'niversity of Pennsylvania, is »le- 
vote<l to *'P>abyl<»nian Kega! an<l lUismcss l)<K'Tnnent« from the 
time of the First DynastN of llabylon, chieriy from Sij>par.'* By 
Hermann Ranke. 

The onr hundred and nineteen tablets Iiere jiublishod have 
been taken from the <iilTcrent collectioUN which were b<»ught for 
the I'nivtTsity. Part 11 of tliis volume will contain the t iblots 
which were excavated by the l'niver»»ity l*!x|»i*ditioii of Pennsyl- 
vania. The tablets in the j>resent volume were written in the 
city of .*Nippar. alvuit sixt\ miles north of r»a'*»\lon. «mi the banks 
of the I'.uphrates. \s the tablets here publiNlufl represent a 
space (»f more than .»5o y<*arH. a development < 1 tlie script from 
more complicate*! similar forms \^ ver\ n"liceal»Ie \\ i»!i only 
a single exception, all the rulers of the Ut^I tl\nast\ of Bab\lon 
are represented, atid ]H-«»idi s the reco^ni/ed kinj^s of the dynasty, 
:here are t««tMi«l tlir«-e rnlerN represented wh.»se trimc" are n«>t f«»imd 
in the listv ..f ktiitr^ The tablets refer t«» contr.ict^. tleci^ions of 
the Court and mef]j..ran<lnms. li^ts. etc The tablets lH*l«»nt^ing to 
the first an<! sec«»nd clisses Ikmui; leg.il <!«Hument*. mvariably con- 
tain the names of a fn.mlH-r of witnesses who were present at the 
legal act While men «K-^ur more fre<|ueinl\ than women in the 
list of witnesM-s. the w«»tnen pla\ ({uite a conspicuous role among 
the ci>ntractors. A numU-r of men and tw»tntn ixrcurring in these 
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texts are oltl acquaintances from the London and Ikriin ubiett. 
As to thvir nationality, it is evident that the majority of them are 
itab) Ionian s. There arc also I'ound a number of West- Semitic 
nanu'5. Says Ut. Ranke: "The language m which these docu' 
nicnts are written is, in general, the Semitic Ltabylonian o( Ham- 
mu-rahi's Code, llnw far this language is the old Ilabyluniaa 
(of which we know very littlej, and how far it is inrluenced by 
the West-Semilic admixture to ihe older |M>pulation, is a ({ucs- 
tion that at present can )>c asked, hut not answere-d. At any 
rate, the Sumerian language lias ceasv<l tu be the means if com- 
munication." 

(.(Philadelphia: I'ublishcd h> the Department of Archeol- 
ogy, L'niversity of I'ennsylvania, large i)uarto. i*p. 7y, witli 84 
plates. ) 




FOLKLORE OF SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF VIC- 
TORIA. 

By R. H. Mathews, L. S. 

There is a fascination in the folklore of any people, more 
especially of a primitive race such as the Australians. The fol- 
lowing^ specimens have been selected from a large number of 
stories obtained by myself direct from the mouths of the alx^rig- 
ines. As they have never appeared in print, I am submitting 
them for publication. 

Throughout the folk tales of the Australians we find the 
proclivity of the native mind to account for any specialties of 
animal structure or peculiar habits, as well as the remarkable 
forms of lakes, rivers, trees, hills and other natural phenomena. 
Mythologic ancestors and fabulous monsters form a conspicuous 
element in their legends. Some of these magical beings reside 
in the mountains, others in dense scrubs, others in the clouds, 
whilst others again have their abo<le in deep water holes. 

Whether in human form, or in "'questionable shape," these 
creatures of aboriginal fancy or exaggeration were possessed of 
8U|>ematural powers. Some of them could form watercourses ; 
some could cleave mountains asunder and make hills from the 
material ; others had the fx)wer of causing springs to burst forth. 
in<l trees and rocks to rise out of the ground. Some of them 
were assisted in their work by magical weafxins and wonderful 
dogs. 

In diflPerent scientific journals in .America. Euro|K' an 1 
Australia. I have published grammars and V(Kabularies of the 
languages of the al>orii:ines of \*ictoria. as well as descri!>in'4 
their «iociology-~ their initiati<»n ceremc»nies — and several other 
custc»rns. 

HOW SWKKS IIKCXMF. iH^ISOVOfS. 

In ancit-nt timrs the tnrtK-s had fan^s the v^inu* as the snakes 
of thf prf»«ent day. and thrir l»itf wa^ |Kiiv«)nous. Thev lived 
mosi^v in tlir walrr. a** n«»w. and uerr vrr\ f«»nd of vonuij crls. 
which i»^ certain srivons f. innrd .i gri-at |>ortion of thcr diet. 
Thrv went Miit on thr dr\ lantl and laid their eggs, which \\er'» 
de|M»sitrd in the L'ws**. siniilarK l.» tin- way ducks build their 
nestH. The- l)Iarkftl!«»\\s of th«»vi- tnncs umm| t«» track tlie turtles 
and take their v^^s when thr mother turtUs v\fre awaN. lor the 
pur]K»se of catiuL' thcnj Tin* turtles consiMivu-tulv had 4 irreat 
"down** on the ''larks, and when an\ of thetn came to tin mar- 
pin ai a waterhole to drink. h% dii»pitii: their month into the 
lintn'd. a turtle rlide<l tn> and bit them on the toiuMie. so that 
large nund>ers nf them died. Their In-st warriors often tried to 
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spear the turtles, but the latter always carried a large shield 
on the back and another on the chest, from which the spears 
glanced hamilessly aside. This method of defense was so im- 
prcsse<! upon the turtles that they still carry their amior in 
the same wav. 



In their extremity, the blacks held a meeting and decided to 
consult Thuron, a notable person among the 1 Mover j)eople. It 
so hapjK'ned that Thuron was als<i very fond of eels and was 
conse(juently no friend of the Turtle family, whom he looked 
upon as poachers, so to speak, ujhmi his hunting grounds. Thuron 
was ambidextrous and carried a fish-sjH'ar on each shoulder when 
he went fishing. He frecjuented swamps and shallow streams 
where eels were plentiful, and never hunteil for any other kmd 
of fiKwl. He was a very agile fellow and kept a sharj) kxikout 
2l«»ng the etige of the water. When he saw an eel <»n the 
right or left side of him he impaled it with the sjK'ar, which he 
carried in that hand, and threw it out on the bank, lie ran 
along the e<lge i»f the water and stixnl a little while looking care- 
fully for his favorite tish ; if none were visible he again ran on 
and sto<Ml watching. He continued running U|T and down a 
stream, or around a lag(K)n, until he had caught as many eels 
as he re^piired. Then he t<H)k them home to his camp. an<l while 
cooking them he kept on sinking. "IMttherit ! pittherit !" 

Thuron used to paint his breast and the under sides of his 
arms with pi|H'-clay. so that the eels might not readily observe 
him. This is why the plover still carries the j>oint of a tishing 
spear on either sli<Hilder and likes to remain near water, paintetl 
as he was in the olden time. He also continues his old habit of 
running a little way an<l standing still, then running on again. 
And he still sings his ancii-nt song, from which he has recti ved 
the onomat<»|Meic name of Pittherit. 

When the black fellows lai<l their complaint about the turtles 
before Thuron. self-interest exerted its usual intluence. and he 
began to cogitate. The black fellows, as well as the turtles, had 
a great predilection for eels, so that if he could devise some way 
of injuring !x»th parties, it would Ixr to his own advantage. 
Thuron suggested that the blacks should allow him a little time 
to think the matter over and arrange his plans, to which they 
readily assented. He then went away into the bush to consult 
his old kinsman, the tiger snake, who was fme of the ''headmen'* 
among his people. In those days snakes were not jioison his an'i 
the !»lack fellows usv<\ to hunt them without fear, because they 
had no means of defending themselves. 

Thuron told his friend that if the snakes could exchange their 
heads for those of the turtles, they would then Ix* able in bite 
and kill black fellows, and so punish them for all the mischief 
thev had done to the tril)c. The old snake took Thuron to the 
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private council place and the suggestion was unanimously agreed 
to, provided the consent of the turtles could be obtained. 

Next day Thuron interviewed some ot the leaders among the 
turtles, and enumerated the many advantages of swapping heads 
with the snakes. For example, a snake being so much more 
active than a turtle, could travel all through the bush, hiding in 
the grass and biting black fellows as they passed along. By 
this means the turtles would obtain much more erfective ven- 
geance upon their enemies than they could ever hope to accom- 
plish themselves. Moreover, Thuron told the turtles that they 
could make little burrows in the sod, in which thev could iav 
their eggs and cover them over, out of sight of the black fellows. 
He said that young turtles would come out of the eggs when 
they heard the rumbling of thunder and join their parents in the 
water. This way of hatching their eggs has been continued 
by the turtles to this day. 

The matter of exchanging heads having been arranged to the 
satisfaction of both parties, Thuron was appointed to carr>' out 
the metamorphosis. He mustered all the turtles and snakes near 
the margin of a lagoon. First he cut otf all the heads of the 
tnakes, laying the heads in one row and the Ixxlies in anv)ther. 
Then he decapitated all the turtles, making a row of the hea^U and 
another of the bcxiies. Next, he put all the snakes* heads on the 
bodies of the turtles, and as he did so they glided away into the 
water. Finally, he attached the turtles* poisonous heads to the 
bodies of the snakes, who went off hissing through the long grass. 
In consequence of this exchange, the heads of turtles bear a close 
resemblance to those of snakes to the present time. (Tribes of 
Southwestern X'ictoria.) 

In the mytholog)* of the al)origines of X'ictoria there are a 
great many fabulous stories alxuit the exploits of two young men 
named Hramliambult, who are representetl as having gone aU)ut 
through the northwestern districts of that State, punishing the 
enemies of their tribe in varitnis ways. In ic;(i4 I puMished 
abridgements of several of these legen<lary tales.* ancl now sub- 
mit a few fresh ones. 

N(;rRRAr, iiik iirkkv iu'zz\ri>. 

Ngurrau was a formidable character and lived out (»n a sandy 
ridge on the edge of a plain. He us<-d to kill black fellows who 
c?mc to his camp, to supply himself with meat. He had three 
wooden shovels, zcurrau, with han<iles about two feet six mches 
long, which he use<1 in both hands. (>nc day tlie two Uram- 
bambult brothers went to Ngurrau*$ camp to see what had be- 
come of several of their friends who had gone there visiting. 
Ngtirrau was out hunting when the brothers reached his place, 

•Jotim Roy Soc. N. S Walet. Vol XXXVIII. pp. 5^4-3761 
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but upon seeing the shovels and a heavy club lying there, they 
susjKX'ted that he had them for no good purpose. The elder of 
the brothers, who was a great magician, lifted the shovels and 
drew a ring round the handle of each one with a quartz crystal 
which he always carried, and sang a chann. This was done so 
that when Ngurrau next attempted to use them the handles 
would snap off at the magic circle. 

After a while Ngurrau returned, laden with yams and other 
things, which he at once commenced to cook. He said to his 
visitors: "You two can sit beside each other on the windward 
side of the fire, so that the ashes may not blow upon you whdc I 
am getting supper ready." When they were seated, he toc^k one 
of his shovels and tried to throw the hot coals upon them, but the 
handle broke close by the blade. He grasped a fresh shovel 
and renewed the attack and the handle snapped in the same way. 
He took up the third shovel and the liandle broke like the others. 
He then gripf>e<l his big club, ^anni, but as s<x)n as lie swung it 
round to aim a blow at the Hrambambuits it likewise snapped in 
two, because it had been subjected to the same sorcery as the 
shovels. Seeing that his weapons all failed him, he took to his 
heels, but the brothers ran after him and killed him, after which 
he became a turkev bustard as we sec him now. 

DVIRRI-DVIRRITCH, THE WILLY WAGTAIL. 

Dyir-i-dyir-itch (or Jirri-jirritch) had a camp out in the 
bush, close to which he dug a pit, which he coverecl Svith small 
sticks and bushes, with sand strewn upon top, so that it could not 
be distinguished from iIk' surrounding surface. In the bottom 
f*f the pit was a strong sjxrar standing perpendicularly, with its 
sharp point upwards. If a blackfellow came to see him, Dyirri- 
dyirritch asked him to come and play at the game of wrestling. 
If the man said he could not wrestle, or that he did not wish to 
play, Dyirri-dyirritch kept on asking him over and over again, 
until at last, to get rid of the importunity, the man would con- 
sent. Dyirri-dyirritch was an ex|)ert wrestler, and when he got 
a giMxl grip of his opponent, he kept shoving him towards the pit 
and threw him on the middle of it. The man fell heavily through 
the fragile roof and was impaled upon the spear hidden under- 
neath. EKirri-dyirritch then killed him and feasted on his flesh 
as long as it lasted. 

After a number of men had disappeared in this way, Ruipur, 
the turtle, who lived at I^ke I^lbert, was asked by his relatives, 
the Brambambults. to go out in search of the missing men. 
Buipur was a clever fellow and always carried a large, light 
shield. When he arrived at Dyirri-dyirritch's camp he saw 
indications of blood on the ground. Dyirri-dyirritch asked him 
what he had come for and he replied that he was passing by 
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and just called, but would not be able to stay long. Dyirri- 
dyirritch persuaded him to come and wrestle and liuipur was 
getting the worst of it. When he found the ground giving way 
under his feet, he tried to jump in the contrary direction, but 
the point of the hidden spear just caught him on the rump and 
cut out a piece of Hesli. if we examine the hinder part of any 
turtle now we can see the nick which was taken out by the spear. 
Buipur then said he had had enougli, and went back to his own 
camp. 

The next day he met the Brambambults near what is now 
Swan Hill and told them he had found the place where the men 
were killed, and reported his own experiences. The Branibam- 
* bults started for Dyirri-dyirritch's camp, and when he saw 
them approaching about sundown he got some food ready for 
them. They told him they had plenty of cix)ked emu ilesh and 
grubs in their bags and did not need anythmg to eat. When 
morning came Dyirri-dyirritch challenged them to wrestle. 
"Very well,** said the elder brother, "ril wrestle with you first." 
Dyirri-dyirritch said he would sooner play with the younger 
brother. The latter accordingly accepted the challenge an J they 
commenced to wrestle. Dyirri-dyirritch threw him, but he sprang 
to one side as he was falling and so missed the spear. Young 
Brambambult tackled him again, and after a lot of struggling he 
threw Dyirri-dyirritch right uj)on the |)oint of the sfxrar and 
broke his back. The elder brother then drew Dvirri-dvirritch 
out of the hole and t(»ld him to go away and l)e a willy wagtail. 
These hinls have a hal)it of throwing up their tails at a sharp 
angle, the result of the l)roken back of the olden time. 

i;k.\|'Kiix, a larc.k hawk. 

(irapkill was amither c»M warrior who replenished his com- 
mi^'sariat from straggling blacktVllows. and otherwise made him- 
self troul)lesonu\ 1 have mislaid my notes of the doings of this 
man. as well as othrrs. hut the Bramlwmbults went nit and 
changi'cl him into a large l>n>wn hawk. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MVTn()I.(K,IC ART. 

Wlicthcr oriKuneiils ^rcw out nf rdij^itus syjiilK)ls, <»r vice 
versa, is an unscnk'd (jiu'sliiii. 

( )rnanicnl is generally l>a>c*<l on llu* syniinctry of the objects 
of nature, hut relij^ous ornaments are so common that one is led 
tt) think that mvthol(>ijv is the real source. We. to Inr sure, find 
in IC^vpt an<l Assyria that mytht>lo^y ha<! an etTect on ornrjnenls, 
for the sphinx and the centaur are certainly n\vlholo^ic, as are 
the winged circle, the serpent, the Dolphin, the Kagle, and even 
the I. ion. the Ram. aiul the (irilTon. I'here arc also many geo- 
metrical tigures. such as the circle and square, the lunette, tlic 
ellipse, the ohk»ng panel, the star-shaiH*d panel, the encloseil 
panel on one si<le and on the other, the bracket, the cornice, 
the traiK'zoid. ll:e parajK't, the ternnnus. tlij bannister, which are 
purely mechanical or architectural, and are neither mytholugic 
nor imitative; the capitol, the scroll and the shaft may l>e either 
architectural or decorative. f(»r the capitt»I mas have the shape 
of an acanthus leal, and the sh.itl may 1k' in the >hai>e of the hu- 
man figure. Ancient art. lun\rviT. implirs the belief in suikt- 
human lK*ing>. for the palaces i^i r.a!)\ l^nia Wv-re «»rnamente(l by 
great, massive animal figure^, which had tlie wings of birds and 
tlie face an<I head <»f human JKings. riR<<.* show the etTect oi 
early superstiti«»ns. 

There w.is. howeviT. a f Tin "f .irt which was even rudiT. and 
more primitive than the-e. 

it is true tliat man at tlu- i-arlie-'t date praviii rd funeral rites 
and Udieved m future life, b'lt all we can ^a\ . f hi-' iii' ral c«»nrli- 
tion is. that as lon^^ as he ua- nnin^trncied. hi wa- re.i'.lv with- 
out the sense «»f guilt, tlnaigh he might li.ixe bei u inr.nte*! with 
vague fears. 

Traces of primeval funer *! feasts ha\e been i- i: •! :p the c.ixe^ 
of the mammoth age. The native^ on tin- Ki-.j l\:\tr Ik lieve that 
the departed spirit partakes of the \i>ib!i i::ater)al uhu!i is ..f- 
fered. as f'Hul. fi.r the objects dei»«»sited are l.r- k<i: to W\ the 
sold out. In the caves ..f Ment»»ne. in tiie reiihUir .i^t . tl'.e U.nes 
of the dead were jiamtiij red; evm 'ii X.-rth Xnu ric.i the natives 
<»ften l)ury the !>• nes, m onetimes the entire skeleton, m a «!e|h.sjt 
of re<I (Klire. Many peoj)le belic-.e that death > a n birth, ai'd s. i 
tlie minnmies of iVru .and xhv Iwdus ..f the biiri.il i:r<»mids of 
Illinois were doubled up as they a[>pear in the uterine life, 
lK*f<»re birth. Tlie idea is that tin- eartli is the co!n:n«»n m 'ther 
of mankind, and at the sanu- time tlieie is a belief that the sk\ \% 
the father and the earth the mother. At the U ginning Ixith were 
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t'»mtluT. l»nt wort- st'jiaralrd. wIkii \\\v sky was liftc<l into ils 
anil. I»nt tin- earth \va^ Irfl >n|)iiu' and \\\v stars lK*^an In shine 
hrtwi'i'ii tlu- t\\«». \\\v hiinian idcv^ '»ii tht* walls of cavf> in 
>j»ani havr rye*- and m-'Uth. rar>. and hrcasts. Caves arc onia- 
•«'t'it<d uith pictnri-s of niallrls and tlint hatcliels, all of which 
<h<';\ that tlurr uas u Udicf that a hft* hc^an, in which the same 
t' . 'U wtrr t<» !»<• nNi<l. as well as the ^anie i'^nl. The ctisioni ot 
l>nrvnj;4 tlu- wives of deceased chiefs with the hodies. and the 
v'.-t'ii: "i hnrnini^' the l>o<lv of the uivt s with their chiefs. show«i 
a !.( liif that tlie\ are to Ik- mated in the fnture state. 

I he Ta^^'an nustene^ j^^aiiieil a new sj^rj^jf^^jun-^. j^ ij^^. ^^arl\ 
ln-i'-r\ of I liristianitN . The hist«>r\ of )»rehistoric archacolu^v 
a!-.d f 'Ik l-<re. .tl •lit:' ^Nith comp.trative ethtioyjra|>h\ tells ns thai 
u v\«- Would t'onstriu't the iarl\ f«»rins of relij4;ion. we iniist ex- 
anmu the heliels ,,f tile uncivilized triU*^. while sttidxint; the 
elements j^M\en h\ the historic. 

\ot s. . I'U^ a^« • the celestial hodios were jXTMrnihcd. and 
st..nes wer<' t'-M ..f rluir j»resence. The patriarchal a^c wa.s full 

• »f these manifestati »ns Ant^eU apjKared to them, not only in 
their dream^ hut while awake. 

Iniaifes have heen tliseoxcred whi^di represent an ancient 
duiiiit\ U'arin^ in one hand .i maie and in tht* other an ejn!>lem 
'»f the liL^htuinj.;. This w«»uld naturall\ repre.ncnt an ancinit na- 
ture di\imt\. just such a divinitv a> the < ireeks imaj^ined Jupiter, 
the i^.mI ..f thunder, the j4«»d of the air. and a> the Scandinavians 
repre-entt d their v:"d * \ thunder I'his ti^'ure it.«%elt confirms the 

• .pmi<'U ..f ill* « thn<»loi^nsts ;dH»ut the Ljreat Ind.» |-.uio|Kan race, i 
r.n r whiili m< hided < leruians. R..!i:an-. < ireeks. \ss\ nans and 
Mmdu-. .ill of wliuh had m\tlis alxMH the tlmnder ^m! 

I'KJMI I l\ I Ml>^h \\|) i \U\ \ >i >\<,S 



Iv \ifi«.i tl'« ''"jshin.m -.jiii^x \\\)\]t lie da'h »'s. sv\a\m^ hi> 

If.d- •!■ -tn-t tf: t W lu li d.iiu :u^. lu- le.iiis u;'«.!i t vs , • jiticks. a^ 

tilt ! ••' '- ::« iH'i.il'-. ;..-• '. .\\ !t»r hiti: ; • ^r ind rrevt The KatTirs 

t'li -' »'••.! '»::* • ikiii;.; \i'!tnt ■i;-!'..u- V)\r\ e«'-upate the 

• ■ ••• *■■ t ■•■.":: ■ .'. h- . A.ililrl- .i!"' « li:: 'ii;!: thr sk\ ' »n«- im- 

; f..'. i^i ^ -• • ^> .11 ! »•'.<• ; .i'lv : .t.^ ui ''••• }.. ! i-. a- t}ir\ sii jn a 

\ •'.. •* • ! »• • ii.i'i- •■:« .•5-1 ■!! :- !.. !:: Hate tin rustom!* 
A'. ! .»'•■•■ * • i"i' .»!-. > ♦' t ■ A* t !.i'::!j.tt wi'h. i»\r:i, and . -w n 
l.ir-* «■ ■■ -m!- ••':.«•• ! . K trtif - '..is* *':.» s'.-'.-i v t s i. .r their 
"Mitit:^ ^\.i- ».i!'« .1?'! .1 • rati' joi iluu ruler^ In /an/ihar 
■^ -•: ;^'. |Ht^. .,, Im.i'- •!'! -if ••'•. hr.t .'..III' ers suri"U!d him and 
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move hackwanl aiiil forwarl. keeping; tunc willi liaiul olappiiii^ 
am! t«Mit stampinj^. In I)ah<»nu*\ the Kin^j ^!ancc^ at festivals 
which I rncili* human •»acrit"ufs. \h^ |H'««pIf nf Nfaclaj^asiar arc 
passionatclx l*. nnl <»i nuisu'. Ilir C hinc^o hail music at a vvr^ 
rarh <iatc. I hc\ have a h\mn preserviMl tn»m time inunemnrial. 
The ( Innese nK'l'xhes are a scries oi horril>le noises. Fliev 
•*! rape, scratch an«l strike their instrument hut reallv produce a 
terrific «hn. 

Messrs. Spi\ and Martins tdl of a pantomime in I5razil. in 
which, with lamentations the actors attempt to phick a fh»\\cr 
from a tree, hut fall down inscnsihle. 

As to wliat nuisical instrument was the first li» Ir' invented 
there seems to he a <litTeronce of opinion. Sunc have main- 
lamed that the dnnn was the most ancient. The <lrum. Ih>wevcr, 
is a comjHiuuti instrument :in»l is made up of a mimlier of in- 
ventions. It differs m this respect from the whistle, the fUile and 
other wind instruments. Ihe fhUe or hollow tuhe x'ems to lie 
ver\ primitive, hut the shell horn was uNire ^ •. The shcpheni 
or the himter have a thue which is nothing m'»re or less tlian a 
whistle. In iVru tlu-re are many musical inslnnnents and a cer- 
tain class has it for tlieir mission to keep the instnnneiUs ami the 
annals of the nation. To the teachers was assi^iK'd the duly of 
keepinj^ the national calen<lar and practicin^^ music. They ]>i>s- 
sessed a s|H*pherd's pijH' made «»f four ree<!s. Their ft»ur r.otes 
were the air. teiior. hass and contra ha»»s The Tatapiuians have 
fuiu-ral notes. The |Krfor;iiances of the Indians t»f the .\inazoti 
c Hisisi of pnK*es>ions. mas<juerades, and animal panlt»mimes. 

In (Vntral America Sher/er found a primitive fife and a <lnun 
consislinv: of a piece <»f w<mm1 U^aten with a stick eij^hteen inches 
lon>^. and a tortoise shell, whicli was als<» shaken as a rattle. It 
is a strar.^je auomalx that the Indiatts had an ear traine<l to har- 
mon\. and that their voices wouM hiend when the\ sanj^ m c«»n- 
cert. \\ ith the l hmese there is n » such ci»ncord. It is im|>« s- 
sihle to work out a :nel«»d\ mdess thire is a hinn »n\ of v )icc^. 
I he m«»^t primitive harn'oiu is tht c'lnluMctl hltiidiii)^ « f .nid- 
<m|\ with the ke\n«'te The essence of mel xjx i^ the sense cf 
tone whiih is felt rathei tliai: •»uii^ I lure is iln^ difTerence, 
howe\cr. that the '-aNai^e never ihan^<s tr »in the mm »r to the 
mai ir ki\. t\eii vvhen there i> abundant ica-^ion f«»r it. The 
Indiai: wii -in:^ his ?iiiu''al ^*u^ in tiu Mitrn.r ke\ . hm whe:i If 
sinj^s thf s. ii;^' ,1 trmmph i^ will t*o!itinue in the imn« r ke\ 

riu •hu'i . lit fiif. the fhite and the l\re ina\ ha\e Teen c n- 
lemj>i»T.»iu • 'ii> tlv'iich "♦ :i!r nia\ thmk t'lat t:u\ !••'! \% llir ^-.k ■ 
cessi«»n •»! ilu ^l«'i<-. I»r«'!j/f and !r«'i] ak;e^ 

I )rn!iiM':i - '^ ♦«rt.iin!\ a prr::it!\r tr.ii^u . and ma. i titiiiih- 
thr»»nL:h .J! •! « ai;* ^ I !'.:.il.« l.lt •nair.taiiu* i tli.il tlir n-i ••' r»t !^ 
marked tlu thm pen In id tin luf .-i a nati •!!. hut U in- !!•!!« s 
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existed \nnfr Ix'forc the ree<I flute, and even before the reed arrow. 
Th original flute was a bone, and its tones were used first as 
signals and calls. In Tahiti flutes and fifes and flageolettes are 
found in all aniditions and stages of culture. The Kaffirs use 
their fifes for calling cattle, as the hunter uses his whistle for 
calling his dog. Catlin found among the Indians a whistle, a 
deerskin flute, and an instrument called the migrating whistle. 
Brown speaks of an Indian flute, in ancient Mexico, with six 
notes. An Iroquois youth always plays a certain mek)dy when 
he wants to entice his l)eloved from the hut, but the most com- 
mon panpipe seems to be found in Peru. 

Mr. Ives found in Mexico an instrument like a clarionet. 
Rattles are used as musical instruments by many primitive races. 
On the Columbia River the Indians used the skin of a seal fille*! 
with stones. The Missisauga Indians used a gourd filled with 
stones, but the Indians of the .\mazon used a tortoise shell. In 
Virginia Several rattles were so tuned as to make the bass, tenor, 
alto and the soprano. 

The bell was originally a rattle, but was afterward used as a 
musical instrument. Hawk bells, so called, have been found in 
all parts of America and are sui>posed to be prehistoric. 

(iardner, after studying the Fox collection of musical instru- 
ments, was of the opinion that the bell was of Chinese origin. 
The ''Hawk Bells" mav have been borrowed from the Chinese. 

The dnmi, however, was a primitive instrument, but was 
more widely distributed than either the reed or the bell; still it 
was not known in Australia or the Fiji Islands, but in (ireenland 
it was the only instrument. 

The Papuans, the Dyaks and the New (luinea Indians had 
several kinds of drums. In Tahiti the largest of their drums 
were place<l in front of their temples. 

Nearly ever)- people has its own style of drumming. The 
American In<lian has one styk*. the (liinese an<»ther. the I*apuans 
another. It is not tlie rhvthm which has ti> Ik' marked bv the 
dnnn. In some cases the drummer is careful to get a jK'culiar* 
noto which he uses in the jKTformance. but in ewry case the 
rapiility or slowness of the dnmi \\«)uld indicate tlifferent 'ienii- 
ments. The kettle ilrunis wouhl l>r used for lively nuisic and 
quick action, while iIh' Ikiss tiruni i> usually use<l a«i an accom- 
paniment to other instrument^. 

The ImiII r. »,irrr is another in>tn:ment which was conifuon in 
.America. It is not S4» named. Init it mii^ht Ik* calle<l the whiz/er. 
It is found among the American trilics as well as New Zealan<I 
and West .\frica. 

As to the iiM* of <itringed instruments, there is more uncer- 
taintx. The idea of pnxlucing tone l>\ nibbinv; one stick with 
another is not new. but the stretching of strings over an arch re- 
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quires more art. As to the cxistinjj of niarclies anionic the sav- 
aj»:e races, it is uncertain. Dances were conducted with the toneji 
all in concert. The use of several drums at one time was also 
conunon. The very fact that <lances were accompmied with 
voice> pitched at different kevs is sijjnificant. The primitive or- 
chestra was where a con<hictor led with an audihle stroke, hut the 
In<lian^ use<I a notched stick, drawn over a rcsoundinjj nie<liimi. 
A vas*. numlKT of really iRMUtiful instruments once existed in 
Central .\merica. and in them we find the remains of a hi|,jh state 
of cu'ture. 

Whether the musical art ranke<l as hij^h as the plastic or the 
|x»etic is n<»t the question, for there is no douht that there were 
many musical instruments in use in prehistoric times. The Az- 
tecs had a uuiuIkt <»f musical in.strumer.ts ; s*)me of them were 
sha]ted like birds, others in the shape of Tce«Ls and \x»;^tablc 
pro<lucts. 

In C'hiriqui there are win<l instruments ma<le the same as the 
Aztecs, ill the shajHr of an animal, the mouthpiece Irmuj; the tail. 

As to the hreadrfi of the scale, there seemed to have l>een a 
difference Inrtwecn the lower and the higher races. If we com- 
pare tile UKMlern sonijs with tlK)se of the savajje races, we find 
that the latter is cnntined to two or three tones or octaves and 
rarciv rise hevond these. 

There are trilx's who have ma<Ie no advance, hut have re- 
mained stationary ever since the stone ajre. 

It is surprising; how often the sonp is in the minor key. The 
music <»f the .\ustralians. tlk* Tasmanians. as well as the Ameri- 
can Int^ans. was j^enerally m the mim»r key. The songs arc 
marked hy sudden and shaq> variations of the voice. .Vnnmg the 
Indians the song liegins in a slow and S4)lemn style, gradually 
joine<l hy other voices, who (piicken the time and the music until 
the voices reach the highest pitch, and the nnnitW l)ecome the 
quickest, hut the key remains the same. 

It is in»t true, as some ht)M. that the minor key corresponds 
to a sad frame of miuil. Savages will stick to the same tone 
with which they have Ix'gun. The two keys do not corresjxmd 
t«» two ditTerenl (pialities (»f feeling. 

There i> n«» distinction lietween the two among the untrained. 

.\s to the first and earliest ap|H*arance of nnisic, an ancient 
pi|>e in the stone age ha<l the first four tones. .\n instrument 
from .Mexico ha<l the first four tones. The flutes of the InM{uois 
had the tir^l five or six dial<iie< i^i the scale in minor. 

Stdl It is strange how man\ things are hehl in common hy 
bitlh the civilized and sava;4e. t » express the natural feelings of 
the lunran heart. The n«»ttenti»t mother will ciress her child 
and snit:. kiNsinj^ all the |.art^ she is g*»ing to sing aU»ut. The 
civilize* I mother will <!•• the same. 
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The evidence of archaeology is that ancient music had reached 
a high stage. In the tower of the Temple of Teotihuacan various 
musical instruments were placed. There was a i)eculiar custom 
among the priests of the temples, lliey at certain seasons sub- 
mitted to a bl:)0(ly scourge ; next they plunged naked into water, 
and raised cries in imitation of w-ater fowl. 

In America music was common among all the tribes, even at 
the time of the discovery, though each trihe had its own song, 
and its ow-n peculiar instruments. 

The history of music among the civilized races is also very 
interesting. 

The Roman legions took delight in music. \ enice was a mu- 
sical center in the Roman period. With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity music played an important i)art. In 1745 the statutes of 
St. Boniface forbade secular hvmns in churcli. The Christian 
Fathers forbade heathenish songs, and histrionic shows. 

J^'olk songs were connnon at an early date. The Minnesingers 
were great lovers of music and lived during the middle ages. The 
Knight of Oswald was one of the last. 

In India music was practiced at a very early date. Sir \Vm. 
Jones says that certain tunes were connected with certain times 
and seasons, but concludes that they kr.ew nothing of harmony. 
Their songs are fit to frighten wild ar.in^.als. The songs of the 
Siamese, on the other hand, have a melancholy ex])ression. but 
are full of repetitions. .\s to the music of the ancient nations, 
little is known. The .Vrabs consider themselves the natural suc- 
cessors- of Orpheus. The most primitive musicians arc the 
Ainus. They are fond of singing at their festivals. Tlie words 
of their songs are numerous, but their melodies are luonotonous 
and accomi)anied by hand clapi)ing. 

In Java music has attained a high standard. In the Philip- 
pines music was attended with the sounds of drums and whistles, 
yet it is rejx:)rted that a chorus nf girls was ixrfornied in a charm- 
ing manner. The l^^igis are fond of dancing vamX snng. The 
T(Migas sing while at w(3rk, and have dancing accom|)anied by 
their voices, as we'l as by instruments. In Tahiti music is monot- 
onous. In .\ew Scnith Wales the natives art- fond oi sinj/intr 
while ])addling their cances. ( See ( leschichte der Musee in W'ien, 
by \'()n Dr. Joshua .Montuni, Adol]:h llonsen Moffins;>n. Vienna, 
Musical Instruments in Chiriqui. ) .Some of the earliest wind in- 
struments are found in Chiricjue : flutes and tlageoleltes are made 
of |)otter\. 11ie various Indian trihe.s of the .\Iissi>sii pi \ allev 
had musical instruments in tlu- form of rude tlules. Tlu-ir tone 
was <':enerallv plaintive and s(»mewhat nuMiotonous. 



LULLAIUES AXl) WAR SOXCiS. 

The songs which were sung to children, thousands, of years ' 
ago, seem to be echoing in the air, even to the present day. They 
were not confined to anv race or locality, but were as common 
among the savage races as among the civilized. 

Among the Sioux Indians the lullabies are in use to-day as 
they were before the time when the white man appeared. The 
Sioux are supposed to have migrated from the far East as a 
branch of them can still be seen east of the Allegheny Mountains, 
but they carried their cradle songs with them. 

The natives of Tahiti have historical ballads, and the children 
are taught the songs referring to the achievements of the gods. 
The desire for regular rhythm seems to Ix.* universal with the hu- 
man race. The Indians of different tribes in Wisconsin, at an 
early day, were accustomed to gather in their camps, or near 
their villages, and dance by the hour, all of the time keejnng up 
a sort of monotonous song. The motion of the body and feet 
C(^rres^)onded with the cadences of their voices. These songs 
were not always commemorative of events, or even inspired by 
mythology, but resembled n:ore the lullabies which were sung to 
children. 

Catlin has given pictures of the Mandan Indians, who gath- 
ered at the camps and sung and danced, assuming different atti- 
tudes as the dance proceeded. In some of these dances, the per- 
formers imitated the attitudes of some of the animals, exercising 
their imaginatitm. as well as their bodies, as the song proceeded. 
One picture is given in which the dancers assume the very atti- 
tude of the buffalo. The war songs differed from those used in 
their dances, for in these natives would take their various weap- 
ons in their hands and imagine themselves in the very midst of 
battle ; they would hold the weapons high in the air, brandishing 
them : at times they would rush out, strike a tree or post with the 
weapon, imagining they were attacking an enemv : in that case 
their imagination was so excited that their j)as?ions were arcuised, 
and thev were readv to g(» (Hit and attack the enemv wherever 
it was to be found. Imagination bad great power among the un- 
civilized races. 

The lullabies show that natural affection was strong, but the 
war songs show that passions were fierce. We read alxnit the 
Indians' councils, where bargains were made, treaties entered into, 
but even the couiicils were swayed bv those who liad the gift of 
oratory. All of these peculiarities of the native tribes are disa})- 
pearing and they are becoming civilized. ( )n the other hand, the 
civilized are somewhat in danger of changing places with them. 
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MODERN (JYMNASTirS AND (,REEK GAMES. 

It may Ik' that the trials of strength and the contests which are 
witnessed by such crowds, near al! of our universities, are in a 
measure copied after the old games of the Greeks, who were a 
cultivated people ; but if so, they lack the grace and symmetry of 
the Greeks. There is certainly less contrast l>ctween the lullabies 
of the Indian mother and the cratlle songs of the white woman 
than there is between the Olympian games of the (j reeks and the 
g\'mnastics of the universities. These seem to furnish a comnvm 
ground for the descendants of the whites and the young men 
among the Indians. Hiis does not prove that the young men are 
deteriorating, or that the Indians are improving, but the songs 
are not so far apart either in their sentiment, their iH>etry. or even 
their melodv. 

m 

Is it a return to (jreek culture? Are we receiving the graces 
which were supposed to have prevailed in Greek civilization, or 
is there to appear a culture, which is better than the native Ameri- 
can and even bettep than the (ireek ? What is the ideal ? The lul- 
labies will continue in our homes. The little children will be 
nursed in the lap of indulgence, but what is the standard which 
the young men have placed l)efore themselves? IX)es the inspira- 
tion come from the war songs ? ( )r is there a standard of man- 
hood and self-control better than has ever apjK'ared? 

o 

PALEOLITHIC MAX. 

Paleolithic man swarmecl from the great Plateau of Ontral 
Asia, which was in later times the home of all the trilK*s which 
inva<les Kun>|)e, India and China, a race now quite as e.xtincl as 
the mammoth. There are, however, no such <lra wings in .Kmerica 
as has l)een found in the caves of .\sia. .\frica and EurojH?. In 
Africa iron followed inunediately ujxm tlie stone age, which, in 
Egypt. .Mgeria and Mon>cco has left a >light record for itself. In 
Egypt cop|KT and bnm/e intervened Inrtween the >tonc an<l the 
iron, the same as in Murope. l'"«>hi made \\c:i|)onN of \v<mmI. 

Primitive Mint Implements |i»untl on the plateaus are distin- 
guished fn>m those 111 the valle\ The) are tlK* prointxiK's. for 
the\ are ru<le an<l |K'culiar t>|»e^ Fho inaj«>ril\ of the valle> 
implements have Ufn made from lari^e dinl>. Here tlK*re are 
old workshops and gravel tlints. ^'reen-coatcd. and lanceolate 
forms similar to the Da iish iavelin>. or sjK'ar hcad> The Plateau 
Heights wrre at a paleolithic |K.Tiod tre(|uente<l h\ man ironi the 
vallev drifts. 
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\M )( )K ( )\ M \< AKTISM AND THE C ( >MP.\S.<. 

Pelrus Peregrimis. author of an I'.pist ola <lc Magnate, written 
in 12^^}, l>efore the lime o| Maro» l*olo. was \\c\\\ in hij^h esteem 
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by Roger Bacon. He carried forward I^acon*s leaching about the 
magnet. He described three new instruments. The first was a 
floating compass, furnished with a hnc and a circle divided into 
degrees. The second was a pivoted compass or needle, the third 
was a wheel with a loadstone pivoted so as to revolve around the 
tops of teeth iron, fixed within a surrounding rim. It is believed 
that as early as i j<j9 the declination of the compass had been dis- 
covered. 



HOOK REVIEWS. 

The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modem Criticism, bv 
James Hardy Ropes. Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretations in Harvard University. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 1906. 

It appears from this book that we are not a)nfined to the 
Book of Acts for our knowledge of the ajxistolic age. for there 
are many side lights. The state of the civilized world was fa- 
vorable to the spread of Christianity. It was but a step from the 
evangelical to the apostalic period, but the contact with paganism 
outside of the Jewish Dominion opened a broader field. 

The work of Paul extended to .\ntioch. Ai^ia Minor. Greece 
and Rome. Ephesus. Corinth, Athens were ancient cities in which 
civilization had reached a high stage, but Paganism was domi- 
nant. The worship of th^ old go<ls. which were the successors 
of the strange nature <]ivinities of the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
prevailed in all the cities. Poetry and mythology, father than his- 
tory' or theology, ruled the minds of the people. The Christian 
church came into existence with the Sacred ikx)k in its hands, 
and the various systems of Paganism began to pale before them, 
as the stars do liefore the rising sun. Tliese facts are bn)ught 
out clearly by the writer, and we lielieve that the book will have 
a tendencv to ctnifirm the faith of the Christian. 

TTie Religion of .\ncient Scandinavia. Bv VV. A. Cragie. 
M. A. 

The Mvthologv of .Ancient Britain an<l Ireland. lU* Chas. 
Squire. 

.Magic an<! I-'etishism. Bv .\lfre<l C. Ha<ldon. !.4>nd(»n. .\r- 
chit>ald Constable & Co.. 16 [ames Istreet, Havmarket. London. 
1906. 

*The Origin of Man." by (i. \V. Pool, of the .\Ietho<list IU»ok 
Concern, Cincinnati, C)hio. 

These little books are timely. fi>r they Lring us into c«»ntact 
with the varknis systems oi religion which i)revaikrd in Scandina- 
via, in ancient Britain and Ireland, m .\frica and .Australia. The 
first two bring us into contact with systems which are familiar, 
for the gods of Scandinavia were very similar to the ancient go<ls 
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nf ihc ( ireeks. IVmii them llic names of the days <»f the week 
are <lerived. T\\c\ erected sjKcial hiiihlings to worshi]) their j^hIs, 
aiitl the Sa^as fiiriii^ihed descriptions of the temples and holy 
places. The ^ods «>f the Welsh and Irish are not so familiar. 

We come u|H>n a vast nnmJKTof names which are very stranji^e 
and seem outlandish. We come in contact also with jijiants, 
witches and wizards. The storv of Kinj^ Arthur is better kiiowii. 
Still, the mythic history of lirilain is ver\ oliscnre. Ma^ic and 
I'etishism. by .\lfred [la«ldon. carries lis far atielcl. and brings us 
into contact with nations and fields whicli are com|)aratively un- 
known. 

The .\nnals of tlu' New V<>rk Academv of Science. \<f()4. pp. 

it is not tlu' Asiatics livinj^^ nearest I'ehrin^ Straits, but the 
more ^outherl\ tribes, that slmw the n^>st evidence of kinship 
willi the Indians, the Chutchi^i. Koryaks. and Kamskatkas. ac- 
cording to W. [Jot;«»rras. are (piite ditTereni from the .\merican 
triJK's. 

\'a\. Piettc Mtudes 1 )'I-lthnoj^jraphtc Prehistoricjue IX l>r (lie- 

veire et el ."^'ini-D^Mnesticaiion. \\'^ \nimaux. .\ux temp> IMei?.- 

tJH.fiie'^ Mxtrait clc L'.\nthn>|>«»lo|^ie t. X\ II. Janvier Avnl, 

Ufkifi. Paris. MasM»n et ( la l\<liteur'». ijo Hotilevard Saint < ier- 

main. n/titt. 

ridouard [*iette iibules JMeist«>j^eneN. I'.xtrait de la Kevue 
prehisi..ri<|ue ire Aniiel. \*fft*, \o. I. Pari^. \ i>^'»t l*Vere> l*'.di- 
teurs. jj^ ]»lace 1 )e L'lu«»lf IV Madeim* J^. Mjirf*. 

The^e pami^ilrts shi.w that ihr tenn** ^M world and new 
v\«irld c«»nld Ik* applu-«l !«• tin- t\\«> c<»ntmri!t>. l**ur<»|H' and \mrr- 
ica. a^ •«»rrrclK ui I'K-isiiKTiu* I inus ;;n hi llie prevml. f'»r the\ 
show ihat a dc-^'re<- .»i •! .tm-stjcati'Mi «•! .itumaN ap)K*arid mi 
IraiUi' in th-'M- times, bin ilurc \\.i> n«« -luh «linne>t nation m 
this i'. 'lit nitiij 

It js >ir.4Uj^« t« » -<•!• lb<* ht-ads ..f b^-r^e^ vMlh r«»pf h.t!t«-r'» !ii 
%\\i \) i^rrit 'immiImj-. .iii'i \.ir!rtu> ..t ^hapr-*. <:'>;r.i\rd '.iifc-'Ti 
Ih.!*-^ I !:« rti^r.4\r';^ ••! jIm-Ii Nb«»u;n;^ vi »nNjdrT .ib!i- .irti^tu -kill 
t\v«til\ r.:!:t - -r tl.iftv fi;^"»ir<s .itr pr<-r!»!r'' u. • -n*- p,i'?| :^^ t 

\\\ \\u\ I .t!:;j'h'« t r« pT« -rut- f '!« '.si- •< nu ! ibule-* \\:li» hr i'l 
! rM;N r!ii;r.i\<<! up n ' !t ■. i rprr«'«i'tH:;,' .ii'tb:- >f»« -id* 

I I tNft 1 1 < »• j; i. « ".! Ii i.i':.«*^ \V .n w' * }i.i;»fr.ari vV li.t'i. I > tid' »n 
Ih«ri :- •! ' ■•?• a' «i;t -n.-ff •i-r'.'-.! •!• pi » hi^t. -r !v . s.i\.i;;r. 
1 '^ • ':.»; \ ^- . ! :,i!i •; :; t- /r\ .i! .ir" '; ,i' I. «- .'-^ .' i^ ■ -r » ''tn r • "U 
\t 'r.t-t t \v< ► :li:: .'- . ! .{'.'. . ■ •!; wnt;. •!ui' ■ •r'UiM'.* *■! 't Ui^< ' •! !!S 
]•;!«» h 111- }.<•»•! '« ;^'.ir ■•• '! .«- .i -*••-.'•«•'. «■! "ii;:'.!nm;: ■ r ^«r]Hr,!s. 
b.itH '••!!. m's* V '! -i:^ .4" ' :r.:" .1!. Ti;^'ir"< - \ '-^ -.<•!» 'I'u n ta! ly 
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The First Peopling of Polynesia Is Described in An Article in 
the Am. Jl. of IMiilologv. \'ol. XX\ II, No. 4, bv W'ni. Church- - 

ill. 

This occtirred in successive streams, along a chain of islands 
parallel to the Australian coast, at an indefinite time in the ])ast. 
This is the first settlement of the Central Pacific Islands. A sec- 
ond wave followed. This caused the first war l^etween the Island- 
ers. Afterward came the historic age. and the great voyages. In 
these, the canoe fleets, puslied eastward from Rarotonga, to Cook, 
Ciambier, Hervey Island, and to Tahiti. The stream then swept 
north to the Marquesas, and to Hawaii. ( Hher fleets sailed south- 
ward to Xew Island. Samoa was the cleainng house. All this 
occurred long l)efore the discovery of America, but how early is 
unknown. A IVjlynesia population in the islands of iMJi. Tonga 
and Samoa appeared at ah unknown date. Few are the tongues of 
uncultured men which have been heard over so wide a dispersion 
as this of the Polynesians. If we use the term Malayo- Polyne- 
sian, we may point out upon the maps such a dissemination of a 
single speech as no other language could show, until the fleets of 
modern vessels, scattered the indo-( jermanic speech abroad. Mad- 
agascar marks the western limit near Africa. The [master Islands 
mark the eastern landmark near South America. • The southern 
part of Xew Island carried it down nearl\- to the antarctic circle. 
To the north the fires of Pele in Hawaii, and the loneliness of 
Guam, as well as the I^hilippines, mark the l)oundary of the lan- 
guage. The Polynesian tongue shows little modification from 
outside influences. Xo otiier family of languages have made such 
light contributions to movlern culture. The English has borrowed 
the two words, tabu and tatto). The languages of this family 
are one structure and of a common vocabulary, but have varied 
dialects and constructions. The Moori, the Samoan, the Hawaiian 
are as far apart as the English, Dutch and High (ierman, or even 
as are the French. Spanish and Italian. The work of analysis of 
Polynesian speech has progressed to a point where we are war- 
ranted in announcing that the Samoan opens a plain and simple 
path to a higher step. The Samoan lies l^etween the Mouasalavic 
and the Agglutanive. The Samoan has been reduced to writing. 
Mr. Tregear has published a Maori l*olynesian comparative dic- 
tionary. This dictionary shows that the capacity for the abstract 
conception was ix>ssessed by this primitive people, though phrases 
were crystallized, and the language was generally concrete. It 
offers something more ])rimitive than the root in other linguistics. 
Still there is (i) a law of vowel progress, (2) a law of consonant 
mutations, (3) a law of conditional changes. 

Polynesian speech gives us a new point on which to stand in 
Philological studies, with a view of the simple sound of elemental 
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souiuls. which arc in concord for the use of human speech.. The 
concrete is a special characteristic of these languages. 

The Hebrew religion, from Moses to the establishment of Ju- 
daism, under Kzra. by W. Iv Addis. M. .\., London, Williams & 
Norgate. i<x^). Fn»m a nomadic to an agricultural state. From 
this to the giving of the Inw, and to the days i>f the prophets 
mark the stages through which the process of evolution of relig- 
ious thought passed, as it is emlxxlied in the Bible. This pro- 
gress is marked by the influence of clivinc inspiration, as well as 
by the advancement of society from a lowtr to a higher stage of 
civilization. 

The d(K'uments which are naiiK'd J. and K., form the oldest 
part of the inrntateuch. They are iK'lieved to have been reduced 
to writing somewhere aUnit 750 U. C . 
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THE bp:ginnings of history. 

BY STEPHEN I). PEET, PH. I>. 

One of the most remarkable things about the Bible is that 
it begins with the story of the Creation, and draws a most sub- 
lime picture of the process which took place during the six 
days or periods in which the world was prepared for the abode 
of man. 

This work took place in successive days or ages and involved 
great changes on the surface of the earth, the creation of 
man being l[he last and crowning work. 

Such is the first record, but history cannot be said to have 
begun at that time, for history concerns the activities and im- 
provements and changes made by man, after the work of crea- 
tion was finished. It was after the seventh day that man be^n 
his career, but even then there was no history, for history im- 
plies a record, and there could be no record until there was the 
means of making one by writing or otherwise. In fact we may 
say that history did not begin, until about the time of the 
Deluge, a time when great improvements had been made and 
much skill had been acquired. 

I. There are, to be sure, traditions which have been handed 
down from antediluvian times, but we have to wait until the 
human events had actually taken place, before a record could be 
made. We see, then, the value of these records which consti- 
tuted the "beginnings of history," for these we find are con- 
firmations of the story which is contained in the Bible, and are 
striking illustrations of the correctness of the Mosaic account. 
It is true that the pagan records are tinged with vagaries and 
monstrosities which prevailed in the so-called sacred books of 
the heathen and pagan nations, but the very contrast teaches 
us to prize the Bible story all the more. The record, to be sure, 
is confined to the first four chapters of the Book of Genesis, but 
it is confirmed by all parts of the book after these. 

The third chapter of Genesis begins the history of the 
human race, a history which has been marked all the way 
through by temptations, and by sins and violations of the laws 
of God. The story of Cain and Abel brings before us the 
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division of ihe two classei, for the descendants of Cain, who 
went out and built a city, were wicked, but the descendants of 
Selh were called the sons of God. The next record is that the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
took to them wives, all which they chose, and from them the 
race of giants arose. 

Whether alphabetical characters were in use or not. the 
traditions show ihat ancient records were kept even in ante- 
diluvian times. The testimony comes from Babylonia that 
tablets were buried before the Flood, and afterwards dug up 
and preserved as a record of the past. But we need not go to 
these ancient tablets, for if we look up to the sky we shall find 
the golden letters which 
reveal to us the condition 
which prevailed before the 
I'lood. For, wc see not 
only the image of the ser- 
pent m the north, but of 
the harp and lyre anil 
chair, near the 7cnilh, and 
recognize the fact that 
iherc were inventions and 
signs of progress long be- 
fore the constellations 
were read in the sky. 
Lacouperic has shown a 
very early connection be- 
tween the civilization of 
the Kuphrates Valley and 
China, and that the lunar 
zodiac was Kuphratean in 
Its origin. 

Schliemann also found 
evidences of civilization at 
Troy, for images of the 
hu)!, ox, horse, cow. dog. 
g<..it. tMglc, serpent. fi>h 
.tnd lion were common thei 
^ilellaiionii appeared on the 
itl Ik-rculcs bore a mighty 
>nakc%. Aslrunoiiiy and anthmcl 
the rhtinii-ians, though the Miltitcs 
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the I'ersian GuH even before the I'hu-nicians. The 
a|Kjns which they earned in their hands. 



showed that they were jusl coming out from barbari 

II. There are, however, besides the traditions many things that 
give hints as to the early condition of mankind and his progress 
toward the historic stage. Among these, we may refer to the 
symbols which were mingled with the mythology which pre- 
vailed. The symbols and the myths, however, corresponded 
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closely, and together indicate the condition and beliefs of the 
people in those early days. 

The figures embodied in the constellations also show that 
there was a progress trom savagery to civilization among other 
races, for the bear and the serpent are seen near the north pole, 
but the ship and the chariot, the lyre and the harp are found 
on the ecliptic. In fact the history of human progress may be 
read in the images which have been exhumed, as well as in the 
star pictures in the sky, for mythology was embodied in both. 

The great Chinese dragon, so conspicuous in every public 
and private edifice, as well as on the national banner of the 
Chinese Empire, indicated everything that was sacred and the 
stamp and symbol of royalty. It was blazoned on all the 
temples and the furniture of the houses, and interwoven in the 
vestments of the chief nobility. The mvstic serpent extends 
into the mythology of every nation of Greece and Rome; was 
worshi()pcd by the Druids, and is found afnong the mounds and 
monuments of America. 

This symbol which is seen upon the surface of the earth, as 
well as in the sky above, perpetuates the Bible story, and illus- 
trates the antiquity of the serpent symbol. The Bible furnishes 
an account, that as far as it extends is perfectly true, for it is 
perpetuated by the constellations of the sky as well as the 
mounds and monuments of the earth, and was known to the 
prehistoric tribes of America, as well as to the historic |>eople 
of Asia. They have been traced out by many in modern days, 
and Iheir strange shapes have often excited wonder, though 
those who are familiar with the mythology of the Eastern 
nations have readily understood their meaning and realized 
their source. 

The symbols were not all confined to the earth, for the con- 
stellations in the sky are full of them, and these furnish infor- 
mation as to the religious beliefs which prevailed, as well as the 
stage of progress which had been reached. We recognize, also, 
the belt of Orion, who stands like a giant in the sky. 

The period in which these constellations were drawn on the 
scroll of the heavens above is supposed to have been very early, 
perhaps as early as the time of the Flood, or at leaikt as ancient 
as the monuments, which have been so long buried They, 
however, illustrate the skill of man and his capacity. 

A common supposition is that musical instruments are 
modern, but we read in Genesis that even before the Flood, the 
tiller of the ground and dweller in tents and the owner of 
cattle were all nomads, and that Jubal was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and the organ. Tubal Cain was the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron, the forerunners 
of modern tools. 

It should be said here, that the Mosaic story of the Deluge 
is not the only historic account, for recent discoveries have 
shown that there were tablets contained in the palaces or 
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i*\ the ( ircoks. IVnii them tlic names «>f the tiays of the week 
are <lerive<l. Ilw erected •s|K'cial hiiiidings to worshi]) their j^hIs, 
and rhe Sa>;as fiiriii^^hed descriptions *»f the temples and holy 
places. The j^ods i>t the \\elsh and Irish are mn so familiar. 

We come u\ym a vast !nnnlK'r<»f names which are very stranji^e 
and seem oiitlanrlish. We come in contact also with j^jiants, 
witches and wizanN. The storv of Kinj^ Arthur is Ijetter kn«»wiL 
Still, the mythic history of llritain i^ ver\ oJisciire. Ma^ic and 
Feti>hism. hy Alfred Haddon. carrie> ns far afield, and brings us 
into contact with nati.nis an<l fiel<ls which are com|)aratively un- 
known. 

The .\nnals of tlu' New \'ork \cademv of Science. H/()4. pp. 

It is not the .\>iatics livinj^ nearest jtehrin^j Straits, hut the 
nxire southerly trilK's. that >\v>\\ the mo>t evidence of kinship 
with the Indians, the (hutchis. Koryaks. and Kamskatkas. ac- 
cording; to W. jlujt^orras. are <|uite different fnun the .\merican 
triU's. 

I*'<1. Piettc Mtudes DTuhnoj^i^raphic IVehisti»ricjuc IX l>r (lie- 
vetre et el Semi- Domestication. !>es \niiuaux. .\ux temp> IMei?*- 
toienes Mxtrait tie L*.\nthro|H»l»»j;ie t. X\'II. Janvier Xvrd, 
Mn)'». Paris. Mas^m et ( la Kditeur^. ijo Roiilevard Saint < ier- 
main. h^)'*. 

l*'.d«Hiard Piette i'ihu!»-s [*leist«>j;enes. Kxtrait de la Kevue 
prehist*'ri«|ue tre Annel. h;»y>. No. j. l*ari>. \ ij^^t Frere> l*'di- 
leurs. jj^ place I H* I.T-.cole IV Madeine 2\. Mjirf*. 

These pajn|flilrts show that the tenns ^Id world and new 
worl«l coul(| Ih' applied t«» the tw<» contmnits. [-lunHH* and Amer- 
ica. a> mrrectU m IMeistiKene limes ;is in tlu* present. f«»r lhe\ 
show that a de^'ree nf d itnestication **i animaU apjK-ared n 
JVaiue \t\ th»«N<- times, hut there wa> in- ^uih »loine>ticati«n; »fi 
this ri'iilmrni 

It Is straiij^t !« • NCM- thr head^ •»! h^T^e" vsiili i>»jn' ha'ter** m 
%iu li i^rrit iinrnUr^. .iii«! \.tnrtics i.f shapes tn^;ra\td ii|»»'n 
Ixtfi-^ I h« rn^'r.4ViPi^ "t ilsrli showiii;^ o »iisideral»!c .irtistu ^ki!l 
twrnt\ v.\uv "f tlmt\ ti^nires art* prr^rutt-'* iii ««iir |M*!'p!i!t ! 

\\) 'thrr I .i:::pli!f! rrprrvi-iitH l*Uist«Heiif I ihuk'N. wiUi hi; .fi 
f r'r.N rni^r.i\«d tip ti •':n!n rrpreN<Ttip.L' .inlhri>[xMd* 

Ijj^ft I! • »r i!.i:ii« lit < }»• i.4.*r.e* \V«i»»«I < h.»}»fi;.tn vV Il.i'i. 1> !i«l«»n 
Ihrrr t'' It' • 'I ".in «iit •i!.>rf «^'fi.:r«Mi in prthist. .f.* . '^.4\.iir<*. 

1 „• t !!.|! \->.TH!l '1 '.t'llrX .ll .41'' !''".H ti'.«- /'../i:.: ■•! t'-t\r'!l 

\t It .i^i t \\« ► tir.i •!- ■t .il\ 1 • ou «iitJ« 'iia: • »ni.4:i'« "t i" Ui^t-! •!• :!» 
l*nr« h {) i^ K«T?; n ;^.ir -if! .4^ .1 -Miilw' •■! 'ii^htmn;;. •■? Mr]Hiits, 
ImT''. I :'♦:» r^'st - ir.'C^ .m ' h;;:' .11. tiLTurt - Hu -.«'!.« Miut r t.i:iiiy 
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1 hf lirsi Ti-.tplini; «»t l'ol\nc>ia N I )c>v mIk*.! hi An \rtirlr in 
tlu- \ni II. m! Phili'Ioj^v. \ ..I. X\\ II. \.». 4. 1»\ Wni i Inirih- 

ill. 

Ihi^ iKiurrtil ni ^noct-^^iM strtani^. :ilo:i^ a rluun t»i i^LnuN 
parallel !•» tlu- \ti«»tralian i kinI. al an in«K*tiniti- innc m ihc past 
rin^ IV thr first Hftlk'tncnl ••!' thr ( rnlr.il I'acitu- Nlanils \ nn 
oil.! \\a\<- lMll<»\\r<l I his * ansdl tlu I'lrnt war U'tWiin the- jslan.! 
irs \ttfr\\ar«l vanu* thr lii^tMru' a^i*. an«l \hv iirrat \<»\.im'H |n 
lilt sf. tlu* can*»f ticcis. j»nslu*«l ta>l\\ar<l from Karoton^a. t»» ( ••. .k. 
(lanilmr. Ilcrvf\ Islaml. an«i to I alnti I lu- Ntrfain thm ^ucpt 
north to tlu* Mar«|nrsaN. aiul to Hawaii < mIut lirtts saili*«l south- 
wartl tit \i-w Nlan*!. Samoa wa^ tlu- ili'annj^ hunsc Ml this 
^^■^n^rl•^I 1 11^' U-i''»ri- tlu- ♦li^io\<r\ ••! \nu*riv'a. hnt h<»w i-arK i-- 
imkiiowii. \ r"l\iusia |H.|»nlati< n m thr isiainl" tif liii. I "ii^a 
an«! >anioa apprarr«i at an m.known «!alf. Irw art- tlu- t'lr^^ui^ oj 
mutiltnrnl nun winch have hrcn luar»l o\fi v» wi<U* a <lispiTsion 
a> tins Ml" thf !*• '!\ lusians |i wt- nsc tlu- term Malaso |*. .Kiu-- 
sian. we ma\ p int out n|M.n the maps sueh a «lis'*eimnal!on ••t a 
smi:!i- ^|»ieeh as n. . ..ther lanmiaj^e eonl<l sh.. iw. until the fleets of 
in«HUrn xesNeK. *eattere«! the m«l<»a lermaine sjnvi'h ahroa«l Mad- 
ajs'-i'^^'tr niarks the western limit near Xfriea The Ivister Nlaiuls 
maik the eastern laiuimark near S"Uth America.- The southern 
I art **i New Islam] earrie.! it <|own luarlN !•• the antarctic circle. 
'{.. t'u- n Tth the fire^ <•{ IMt m 1 law an. .in.l the lonelnu'ss oi 
t lUam. as well a^ tlu rinhp]tmes. mark the h •mnlar\ of the lan- 
j^'ua;^e rile PolxfU'siai; toi.^ue show n lutK- mo.hficati*ni from 
ont'*i-!e mfiuences No ..tiu-r f i!mi\ >>\ lan^naj^es have Tna«le such 
li^ht c« 'iitrihutio-iN t«» m* lefii i ulturt . Tin- lutijliNh has lw.rrowe<i 
the tw.. w«»r«Is. tahu an«! t.itt t, The lanj^ua^e> of this famijc 
are ••ne structure an«l *>i a couhiiop v«cahular\. hut have varieil 
<lialects aiul con^truv li« mis Ihe M.M.ri. the >amoan. the Hawaiian 
are a- far apart a"^ the l-.n;^hsh. 1 >utch an«l lliuli < ierman. .r even 
as are the 1 reiich. Spanish aiul Italian. Ihe uork <»l atialxsis of 
l*ol\nesian sperch has j»r«>f;ressr<l t<» a jw»int where we are war- 
ranted in announcing: that the Samoan ojk'iis a f»lain aiuI simj»|f 
patii to a higher step I lie Samoan lies lK*lween the M«>uasalavic 
ar..l the \^i:lutam\e Ihe Sam-an ha-- Ueii re<lnce«l to wr:tin^. 
Mr. 1 rej^ear has puhli<*he«! a .Ma-ri I'olwusian c ►mparative «lic- 
tionarx Ihis .livtionarv sh, »v\- that the cipacitv for the ahslract 
couct-ptiofi was |-»sNes>e.l h\ this prri;:ti\e pe -pie. thoujj^h phrases 
werr cr\ stalh/e«I. ami the lan^ua^e was .^enerallv concrete II 
otters «. -methii'.i^ uiofr prim:ti\e than the p ►« »t in .-ther hn^^m^tics. 
Still there is J I » a law of vowel pro^n-ss. 1 ji a l..w of C'»nsii»iant 
nuitatioUs, { Xi a law of c- n.!iti«»nal changes 

I*. •l\nes:an sjK-ech i:ues us a lu w p 'int on which t . starui in 
l*hil»'lo|^ical stu«he^. with a \iew »f the simple s. nin«l of i-!e!nental 
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temples of Babylon which were older than the days of Moses. 
In fact Moses wrote after at least a thousand years had passed, 
and long after writing was known both in Babylonia and Egypt 
This, however, docs not conflict with the view that he was in- 
spired, for his description shows plainly that he had a belief in 
the personality of God, and 
had inherited from Abra- 
ham and the patriarchs a 
view of God's covenant 
which was entirely differ- 
ent from anything which 
the pagan writers had either 
adopted or transmitted. 
Iliiitory implies a record, 
but there could be no record 
until there was some method 
of writing, or some method 
of transmitting informa- 
tion, other than the word 
of mouth. 

These constellations show 
the mytholop' which pre- 
vailed, and give hints as to 
the real beliefs of the pagan 
nations of the earth, but 
they also show the con- 
trasts between pagan and christian nations. We speak <jt the 
stars as golden letters, and they are such, for they show the 
glory of God as recorded in His works and suggest the grand- 
eur of Mis presence and the beauty of His throne. His trail- 
ing garments are seen in the evening sky, and His shining 
presence is suggested in the brightness of the setting sun. 

All of the works of creation existed long before the page 
of history was opened, and yet it is doubtful whether the power 
and presence of (iod was (eft and known, as it is at the present 
lime when history has made such progress. The revelation of 
God is contained both in 1 1 is works and in 1 1 is word, and there 
is no reason why m.in should not be able to read (iod's will in 
both , These, however, arc only the shadows of His presence. 
They existed and were rccogni/ed in prehistoric times, but his- 
tory and revelation have shown the personality of God, even 
more than have His works. 

We do not need to go to Fgyot, or Babylonia, or Phienicia 
to find pictures or f,')miliar symbols, for we may sec in the sky 
objects which remind us u( the beginnings ol history. We 
learn from the constellations in the sky, as well as the monu- 
ments upon the earth, about the nwthology which prevailed 
long ago in the lands of the Hast. The constellations arc full 
of mytholog>-, but the monuments are often full of symbolism. 
We are conducted back to the period of the first separation of 
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families up to the Deluge, or even beyond that, to the time 
when the post-diluvian race made but one people, and it is not 
improbable that astronomy or astroloey was cultivated previ- 
ously to the Deluge itself, Sir David Brewster says : 

** From the general view of the astronomy of the ancients, 
the evidence necessarily led to the conclusion that the rules and 
facts of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Hindu and Chinese astronomy 
are but the wrecks of a great system of astronomical science, 
which was carried to a high degree of perfection in the early 
ages of the world." 

The constellations reveal to us the stage of progress which 

f>revailed in those early days, for we recognize the harp and the 
yre and the chair, as well as the horns of Taurus, the ox; the 
belt of Orion, and the form of the twins; though we find that the 
constellations of the Egyptians were different from those of the 
Greeks, for the Theban tomb presents a series of animal figures 
such as the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the tiger and lion, all 
of which were tne totems of the different tribes. 

There were, however, certain constellations, such as the 
great bear, the serpent and the pleiades, which were as well 
known to the North American Indians as they were to the 
ancient inhabitants of the East. 

There are allusions to the constellations in the Rook of Job, 
which show the effect which was produced by these figures 
even upon those who had recognized the work of God's hands. 
The constellations carry us back to the earliest period of his- 
tory, and give to us a sense of kinship even to the pagans, 
which learned so early to' depict the oojects with which they 
were familiar in their own houses. It is not merely to the 
nations of the East, which are mentioned in the Sacred 
Word, such as the Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, or 
even the Greeks and Romans, but such far off nations as the 
Chinese and the Japanese that we are carried by the study of 
the stars. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer has given a star map representing the 
precessional movement of tne celestial pole from the year 
4000 B. C. to the year 2000 A. D, He says: " The first bit of 
solid information bearing upon ancient E^ptian constellations 
was gained at the temple of Denderah. This temple was pointed 
within a few degrees of north. At the northeast comer of the 
temple is a device to represent the sunlight falling on a statue 
of a goddess of the shrine. Investigations have shown that th« 
zodiac has reference to a great many celestial phenomena of 
the utmost importance, but brings out the fact that it i^ im- 

?3ssible to disconnect the Egyptian mythology from astrology, 
he stars represent different mythological personages sailing 
along in boats. Above them we get half the zodiac, the signs 
of the ram, the bull and the twins. In the center of the zodiac 
we have a jackal and the Little Bear, the thigh and the Great 
Bear. Now, from these constellations we learn what animals 
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abounded in Egypt and Babylonia. One mythological form 
represents the hippopotamus and jackal. These carry us back 
to a time 7,000 years ago. and show not only the changes which 
have taken place' in the sky itself, but upon the face of the 
earth." A conflict was suggested between a people who wor- 
shipped the rising sun andanother who worshipped the circum- 
polar stars. In the sequel there is an astronomical suggestion 
of two distinct races. 

111. There is, however, an important lesson which comei 
from the study of stars. It is the very lesson which is taught 
in the Book of Genesis, viz.: the conflict between good and evil. 

This conflict between the elements, symbolized by the ser- 
pent in the sky, represented by the constellations, was recog- 
nized at an early date, and has been embodied in the architec- 




ture t.f .\m.i as tttll .IS th.U ol AinciKM Micr 
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every side. Even the course of the seasons was symbolized, by 
the constellations. 

The struggle between light and darkness, and good and evil, 
began very early, according to the symbolism found in all 
mythologies. In Egypt, it was personified by the struggle of 
Osiris, or Horus, with Apophis, the sun, and the serpent; as 
among the Greeks by Uranus and Tyho, or light and dark- 
ness. These primordial elements were at the basis of myth- 
ology, and probably preceded all personal elements of religion. 
The mysterious name was considered a real and divine being, 
and for this reason it was not often spoken, but some other 
word was used. In the Hebrew Adonai and Elohim were the 
words, but afterwards a new name was given , Yah veh or Jehovah. 

The tree of life, and the tree of good and evil, were the first 
symbols which represented the distinction between holiness and 
sin, and innocense and guilt. It was prophetic and served to 
interpret the divine will. The famous oak of the diviners, near 
Shcchem; the palm tree, under which Deborah prophesied; the 
oak of Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon; the mul- 
berry trees in which God was made known by ** going in their 
top." were all symbols, just as the asherah or pillar was. The 
tree behind which the serpent uprears itself and from which the 
woman plucks the fruit, was also a symbol. These were known 
before the art of writing was introduced. The growth from 
symbolism to the use of letters was slow, and came throig 
picto<;raphs and through the cuneiform writing; the one be- 
mg used upon paper, the other upon tablets of clay. 

This symbolism, once accepted, increased more and more. 
It ran in parallel lines with the alphabet and continued long 
after the art of writing was known to the nations of the East. 
The struggle of CXsiris. or Horus, with darkness, according to a 
symbolism found in all mythology, naturally resembled good 
and evil. The first was prominent in the mythology of the 
Egyptians. 

The pagan tribes contemplated the Divine Being'under the 
aspect of a certain phenomena of nature, in fact, as their 
nature god, and so worshiped the sun and moon and the ele- 
ments, but the true believers have from the outset worshiped 
a true god. who was holy and dwelt in heaven, and was wor- 
shiped by the angels. 

Miss E. M. IMunket has given a description of the constel- 
lations and the date at which they may be supposed to have 
originated She says: '^On the celestial sphere many serpents 
and dragons are represented, but the far-reaching constellation 
Hydra exceeds all others in its enormous length from head to 
tail. Almost irresistibly the conviction forces itself upon the 
mind that it was 4000 B. C, that this baleful figure first traced 
in image upon the sky. fitly to represent the power of the 
physical darkness. The dark mid-winter season was the time 
of the Hydra's greatest glory." 
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The Accadian calendar gives us a date when the winter sol- 
stices coincided with the sun's entrance into the first degree of 
the constellation Aries. The date in round numbers will be 
6cxx] B. C. The constellation Sagittarius, an archer, half man, 
half horse, is not a figure of Grecian invention, but it is to be 
met with depicted on Babylonian monuments. 

It is of some moment to note the resemblance between the 
idea connected with the constellation Aquarius, among the 
astronomers in countries as far away as China and Mesopatamia. 

There were variations in the constellations among the 
nations, for in Babylonia the fourth constellation of the zodiac 

was the tortoise, and not a 

crab. And in Egypt it was "'■ 

Scarabeus, or the beetle, in- 
stead of the tortoise. Libra 
was known among the dif- 
ferent nations, for in the 
Great Hall of Judgment in 
Egypt, the souls of men 
were weighed in the bal- 
ance by Osiris. Capricorn 
seems to have been known 
in Egypt as early as 6000 
B. C, for the goat's horns 
arc portrayed m Egypt as 
springing out of a ram's 
head. 

The ancestors of the 
Egyptians and all the great 
civilized nations of antiqu- 
ity followed the same cal- 
endar, and had about the 
same constellations, such 
as I'isces. Gemini, Virgo 
and Sagittarius, as cariy as 
4000 B. C . and some of 
them as early fiooo H, C 

Bootes was depicted in 
the vault o( heaven a" pre- 
siding over the northern sky, and Sagittarius with a bow and 
arrow, and the composite figure of the Centaur, or archer, half 
man an'l half horse, w.is added in later ages 

The two stars called the Twins were associated by the 
Greeks with the two heroes. Castor and I'oliu.v, both of whom 
possessed immortality. 

The constellations have been denominated ancient, for their 
position relative to the solstitial and equinoctial colurcs gvcs 
them a date as early as 5744. or nearly 6000 B. C. The con- 
stellations may. then, well be called ancient, but what is more 
important, they suggest degrees of progress and that a certain 
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number of invcntiont previJled in the world at the very early 
date of 6000 B. C. 

IV. The history of ancient architecture carries us back to 
the prehistoric period, but shows to ui another element which 
constituted the beginnings of history. The first specimen 
brought before us is that which was embodied in Noah's ark. 
There are, to be sure, allusions to cities which were built by the 
descendants of Cain, but there is no definite description of them. 
It aopears that the size of the ark and its very shape was given 
to Noah when he was commanded to build the ark. The next 
specimen of architecture, if it can be so called, is the altar 
which Noah built upon the mountain, and on which he oSered 
the burnt sacrifices. It was not long after this, that there was 
the r:cord of the building of the Tower of Babel. The form 
of this tower is uncerUin, but it is supposed to have been in 
terraces, similar to the towers which survived for many ages in 
the same region. 

We may go back to the days of Noah for the history of 




architecture, but we trace its beginnings even to a much earlier 
date. The monuments of Babylonia bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of the Bible story. 

The Persians are supposed to have borrowed their archi- 
tecture from the Babylonians, but they introduced a different 
st^le, for the temples were built with [>orches in front of then, 
with lofty columns to support the projecting roof. The orna- 
ments above the columns were, however, very different from 
those which were afterwards introduced by the Greeks. These 
ornaments were in the shape of bulls' heads with projecting 
horns, similar to those wtiich can be seen in the illustration. 
It is uncertain whether the winged bulls which were placed as 
guards in the palaces of Babylonia preceded or followed these 
bulls' heads, which were so common among the Persians, but 
they belonged to a very early period of architecture. An in- 
teresting fact is to be noted here: that the constellation vf 
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Taurus has the same shape as the ornament at the head of 
the column. 

Another cut represents the winged bulls which were placed 
at the entrance to the palaces of Babylonia They were in- 
tended both as ornaments and objects of teligious regard, for 
they represent the divinities which were worshipped by the 
Babylonians. 

The Book ot Genesis makes reference to the cherubim 
which were placed at the entrance to the Garden of Eden, 
some have imagined that these had the same shape as the 
images which were afterwards placed in the palaces, but the 
story of Abraham and his departure from Ur-of the-Chaldes 
seems to contradict this. The constellation Taurus can still be 
recognized in the sky. 

It will be remembered that Abraham was bidden to look up 
to the sky and count the stars for multitude, when the angel 
visited him at his tent. It even seems plausible that Abraham 
took these constellations into account when he received the 
promise of a numerous posterity and the possession of the land 
m which he was then a sojourner. 

The patriarchal age is supposed to have preceded the historic 
age, and yet architecture evidently prevailed t>oth in Babylonia 
and in Egypt during the entire period when the patriarchs were 
dwelling in tents. 

The history of architecture carries us back to a very early 
period, and brings us through the entire patriarchal age. and even 
through the time of the Judges to the days of Solomon, but 
architecture prevailed both in Chaldca and in Egypt long be- 
fore this time. The same may be said of the history of art. for 
various images arc coming to light, which carry us back to an 
early liate in the history of the East. Some of these images 
are dressed in long garments, but they carry in their hands 
weapons which are symbols of the lightnings and of the Nature 
powers. Some of them have birds' heads for faces, and wings 
on their shoulders; others have human faces, with tall caps 
upon their heads, but bear in their hands standards on which 
arc maces which have exactly the same shape as the banner 
atones which were common in America in prehistoric times. 
These were the personifications of the Nature powers. I'he 
forked spear represented the lightnm^^; the hammer represented 
the thunder; while the wings symbolized the clouds, folates 
previously ^ivcn show divinities with birds' heads, bearmg in 
one hand those forked lightniug symbols, and in the other 
peculiar symbols resembling those found among the mounds or 
America. These were lliltite tlivinities rather than Babylonian, 
but they show the symbolism which prevailed throughout the 
East. 

These fabulous creatures appeared before the days of 
Hammurabi, and show the superstitions which prevailed. Anu. 
the god of the sky. or of the celestial ocean, stood at the head 
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ot the Babylonian pantheon. He had a too loUlla. who was 
god of the air. and a grandson of Ha, the god of the earth. 
Anu, Bel and Ea formed the earliest triad of divinities in 
Babylonia. Ishtar. the daughter of Ea. the personification 
of the celestial ocean, the mistress of the air. was the wife of 
Bel; while Ishtar was also the planet god. the god of the 
morning and evening stars. 

Thisgives the same idea which is common among the Greekr. 
thai there were families among the gods, but differed fiom them 
in that all their exploits were performed upon the earth. We 
are. however, carried back to the beginnings of history by these 
various stories. 

There was. however, a domestic life which prevailed in the 
earliest period. A picture of Ur Nina surrounded by his own 




Ki'iKS or BnnsiFrA 

sons and pmtes is (jivcn by a tablet which was discovered by 
I)e Sarzcc in Babylonia. The king is clothed in a coarse, short 
skirt, divided into three parts, with a belt or sash around the 
waist. In order to express the dit;nity uf the kin^ in his posi- 
tion, he is. after the manner of the Oriental and Chmese people, 
represented as a giant, and his children and ser\'ants around 
him appear like dwarfs The cuneiform inscriptions are numer- 
ous, but one inscription begins near the mouth of the king, as 
though representing words flowing from his mouth or spoken by 
him. Other inscriptions are seen on the skirts of the figures. 
All the ficurcs arc represented as having bald heads, and the 
upper part of the body is naked The faces arc very much 
alike. This is one of the earliest specimens. 

There is no tradition among the pagan races which refers to 
the building of cities, and we must regard the Scripture record 
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as more ancient. The evidences, however, comes to us from 
ancient nations of the earth, that there were uncivilized tribes 
and creatures of a low order, some of these dwelt in caves; 
others in trees; others among the mountains, who were all 
nearly as wild as the animals which they hunted. The storv 
abounds among them that the Flood swept into the very val- 
leys in which they dwelt, and so was local, as the story given 
in the Bible seems to indicate that the Deluge was confined to 
that region. 

V. The story of the culture heroes comes in before the historic 
period. Noah was the first of all these. He is mentioned in 
the Bible, and his family is supposed to have repeopled the 
world. It is a strange fact that the same story of the Flood is 
scattered all over the earth, and the repeopling of the world 
appeared after this event. In the Bible the world is repeopled 
and a fair degree of progress was made in antediluvian times; 
but in nearly all pagan nations, the flood came after the time of 
the cave-dwellers, and the first peopling of the earth occurred 
when the people came out from the caves. 

The study of the culture heroes which are described in the 
Old Testament brings us into contact with the early records of 
history. These heroes arc placed quite late in the history of 
Israel, but they resemble those heroes which appeared else- 
where just before the dawn of history. It will be understood 
that the patriarchal age followed soon after the time of the 
Flood, but it carries us back to the ancient cities of Babylon 
and Assyria. Thev, however, are in great contrast to the kings 
and monarchs of Babylonia, for these were surrounded by the 
magnificence of their palaces, and are sup{>osed to have lived 
amid great elegance. Such was the case, even with the early 
monarchs and despots whose records are contained in the 
cuneiform tablets. 

The culture heroes of the Kastern Hemisphere remind us of 
those which prevailed on the American continent in prehistoric 
times, for there was the same contests between the good and 
the evil, the (iod of Life and the God of Death. 

The tragedy of the fall seems to have been prominent 
among all prehistoric races, and resembles that which is 
descrioed in the Bible. In Persia the story of Ormuzd re- 
sembles that of Adam while in the Garden of Eden, for 
heaven was his destiny on condition that he should be humble 
of heart and pure in thoughts. Ahriman. the evil one, re- 
sembled the serpent, who was a tempter, but OimuKl was adored 
by the Persians, and Ahriman was held up to execration They 
tay Ormuzd gave us the earth, the water, the trees, the animals, 
the sun and stars; but the lie entered into the thoughts of the 
first pair and altered their dispositions. Ahriman deceived 
them and sought only to seduce them. 

The Turanian race manifested a decided tendency to wor- 
ship with superstitious terror the powers whic^ «hey regarded 
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as infernal, dark and malevolent. The vast Tartanis in the 
depth of its abyss. Aristophanes says: ** Dark chaos and ni^ht 
existed, and in the beginning dark Nubus Tartarus, but neither 
earth, nor air, nor sky were then." 

Among the ancient Medes the Yezidis were devil worship- 
ers, who worshiped only the evil principle, because they say 
worship has no other object but to appease the divine power, 
that the good principle has no need to be appeased. 

The civilization of Phr>'gia was intermediate between the 
Lydian and the Dorian, but in Phrygia there was a develop- 
ment of some most monstrous conceptions and barbaric wor- 
ship which led to fren/ied dances and voluntary mutilations. 

A similar tragedy occurred in Central America in prehistoric 
times, as that between Baldur and Loki in Scandinavia. Quet* 
zaicoatl. the fair god. was plotted against by Huitzilopochtli, 
the god of death, and was driven from his throne, and finally 
took his phantom canoe and made his way across the ocean and 
disappeared. We find then, this tragedy conspicuous in all the 
sacred bocks and systems of mythology throughout the world, 
and are impressed with the resemblance of the story in its de] 
tails. The story belongs to a comparatively late period, but 
prevailed in widely-scattered places. 

The Scandinavian mythology gives us the same contrast, 
for Odin was regarded as the chief god, and was worshipped as 
one who was without reproach; but Thor was the thunderer, 
who reminds us of lupiter. The hammer in the hands of Thor, 
reminds us of the forlced weapon which was in the hands of the 
god of the Hittites, who was the god of storm. 

Odio in Valhalla was the commander of all the gods. He 
was the commander of all the poets, and was held in esteem 
and veneration. Thor was originally the chief god, but his 
supremacy was threatened by the growing cult of Odin. Odin 
is a ruler in whom knowledge and power equally combine. 
Thor had little more to relv upon than his bodily strength. 
Odin bears all the stamp of the new life and culture about him. 
Thor is rather a yeoman of the old, unpolished type. Odin's 
weapon is a spear. Thor*s is the more primitive hammer. It 
is to Odin that all the warriors go after death. Thor gets only 
the thralls. Baldur is the fair god of the Scandinavians. He is 
the emt>odiment of all that is good and is actually Christ like 
in his character. 

The most beautiful picture on the face of the earth, is that 
of the Saviour, but there are persons even in the mythology of 
the pagan nations of the earth, who resemble the Christ in 
many respects. Among them. Baldur was perhaps the most 
beautiful. 

Loki was, however, the great enemy and tempter and mis- 
chief-maker, and resembles in this respect the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. 

There is a mythical narrative among the Chinese, or the 
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Shintoos, of a serpent whose eyes are as red as the winter 
cherry. It has one bodvwith eight heads and eight tails. Its 
length extends over eight valleys and eight hills. Its belly is 
always bloody and inflamed to look upon. *' The Prince of 
Darkness*' was the arch offender of Japanese myths. The 
serpent was regarded as the most cunning of all the beasts of 
the fields. 

All these systems of mythology bring up the last echoes of 
the popular and entirely mythicaltraditions which arc ascribed 
to a long series of mysteries and miracles without end. All 
ancient writers are agreed in assigning high antiquity to 
Zoroaster. He was the founder of the religion of dualism. 
The story of his life is enveloped in darkness. The gods of 
the religion became demons, the two most important were Indra 
and Siva. The system of Zoroaster tended to pure mono- 
thism, but he was driven to dualism. 

The beginnings of history border so closely upon the realms 
of mythology, that one is at a loss how to trace the dividing 
line, but in the Scriptures we have a record which is far more 
ancient than that given either by Greek, or Roman, or Egyptian 
mythology and may trace the course of events which occurred 
in antediluvian times. 

\'I. The question arises here as to the relation of history to 
the alphabet. It has been generally held that there could be 
no history unless there was writing, and ihcre could be no writ- 
ing unless there was an alphabet. It must, however, be acknowl- 
edged that tradition preceded writing and that even a certain 
form of symbolism came in between tradition and writing. It 
is well known that the Bible record bc(;an with tradition and 
that tradition continued to be the chief source of information, 
even through the patriarchal age. and that the first mention of 
writing contained in the Scriptures is that which occurred on the 
summit of Mt. Sinai when Moses received the ten command- 
ments on the two tables of stone. 

The beginning of history and writing is supposed to go 
back to the day> of Noah, and even to those which preceded 
the Deluge. It is. however, uncertain whether an alphabet was 
known before that time, though there was a tradition among the 
Babylonians that a reconi of the events had been inscribed upon 
a tablet and the tablet was buried, and after the days of the 
I'luoil It uas e.\humcd ami preserved. We learn also that there 
were many inventions m the antediluvian period. Now these 
favor the i(lea that an alphabet may have been known. The 
building of the ark certainly re<juircd great skill, even more 
skill than that which has appeared among certain nations who 
have possessed no alphabet 

The <|urslion arises, in this connection, whether the monu- 
ments preceded the alphabet, or the alphabet the monuments. 
There was a primitive development of mythology in the valley 
of the Tigris and Kuphrates. which took a local character. 
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Each tribe and village contemplated the divine being as a cer- 
tain phenomena of nature, but the nature god had double 
essence, it was male and female. The goddess was the com- 
panion of the god, but a manifestation of nature. When the 
god had a solar character, the goddess hada lunar nature. If one 
presided over the day, the other presided over the night. If one 
personified the elements, fire and air; the other represented the 
passive elements, the water and earth. 

The gods of Chaldea and Babylon as they come before us 
in the most ancient inscriptions resemble those Assyrian gods, 
of whom it has been said, that they had no firmness of outline, 
no perceptible determination. In the earliest period of the 
religion of the Euphrates the idea of a cosmic and uranic god, 
arose who was at once heaven and earth, a deity termed by the 
(irecks an /Eon. He was the *' Ancient of Days," and allied to 
the notion ot Primordial Unity, the Progenitor and the Father 
of the Gods."* 

There were certain mysterious ceremonies which were hid- 
den from the apprehension of the vulgar, and revealed only to 
the initiated. There were, also, formuhe and incantations. The 
symbols, then, preceded letters, and images may have preceded 
writing. The figure of the circle, as the symbol of the serpent, 
may have preceded the name of -the serpent, just as the ngure 
of the circle with projections symbolized the sun. even before 
any name of the sun was put on record. Such was the case 
certainly in America, and it may have been in the far East. 

In Egypt the soul was figured a.s a sparrow-hawk, with a 
human head, holding in its claws the two signet rings symbol- 
izing eternity. In Greece the phcL^nix was the symbol of life, 
while in Egypt it was the Nile Key. Vignettes were common at 
a very early date, and preceded the alphabet, just as totems 
preceded the real names of tribes. | 

A survival of this form of picture language and of symbol- 
ism, even down to the times of the patriarchs, is shown in the 
record of the prophecy which Jacob gave in reference to his 
twelve sons and the tribes which grew out from them. 

Now. all this illustrates the point, that symbols appeared 
before any alphabet, although there was never a sentence made 
out of symbols. The symbols were read by sight, and the let- 
ters by sound. The alphabet then, probably grew out of the 
use of symbols, and was at first made up of a scries of abrevi- 
ated symbols or pictography. The letter "A" represented the 
horns of an ox; the letter " B," the shape of a house; the let- 
ter ••D." the shape of a door: thr letter '^E," the shape of a 
window; the letter "G.** the neck of a camel, and so on. The 
growth of the alphabet out of these primordial elements it 
acknowledged, but the date of it is unknown. 

We are to notice that the alphabet was really founded on 
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and grew out of pictographs — the pictographs of very familiar 
objects, such as doors and windows; the forms of animals, such 
as the camel and ox. Such at least was the alphabet which we 
have inherited. It is true that the cuneiform alphabet was 
quite different, for it was composed of a series of wedges which 
were cut into clay tablets or bricks, the position of the 
wedges giving significances to them. These cuneiform char- 
acters were, however, often associated with pictographs wrought 
upon clay. One of these is described by Mr. Ileilprecht, it be- 
longs to about 2900 B. C. It represents a statue of Gudea. 
This is called the priest king. About two thousand lines of 
writing, a number of bronze figures, two terra cotta cylinders, 
and a number of metal and earthen vessels were found with 
this statue. The cuneiform letters on this tablet are much bet- 
ter wrought than on the tablet which represents the king 
Ur Nina, showing that a great advance had been made even in 
the cuneiform writing. 

It is, however, to be noticed that there was no picture writ- 
ing with animals ever discovered in Babylonia. The near- 
est approach to it is the tablet of Ur Nma There is, however, 
an Hittite relief with inscription, which was found in a 
mound and is now in the Imperial Museum. This tablet repre- 
sents two warriors in a chariot drawn by horses, a dog accom- 
panying the chariot. There is a lion in front, which has been 
¥iercecrwith an arrow, the king is represented with bow in hand, 
he legend which describes the scene occupies the upper part 
of the relief. It seems to be a combination of pictograph and 
symbols. This represents the style of writing which prevailed 
among the Hittites, a style which differs from the cuneiform. 
It prevailed among the Hittites at a much later date than the 
cuneiform. 

An inscribed tablet from South Arabia has a still different 
kind of writing inscribed upon it. There is no picture writing 
in this, but the characters are quite regular and are arranged in 
parallel lines. The tablet has a different style from the others, 
and shows that the style of writing had advanced very much 
between the two periods. We can understand how the system 
of writing advanced from the cuneiform style to this square 
form of letters, and that each nation or race was developing a 
style peculiar to itself. There are no connecting links to show 
the lines of development, but there are certainly evidences of 
great prnj^ress. 
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MKKIDKN'. lONN. 

rfuMMlorc y. Davis, of New York an«l Xc\vjH)rt. the discov- 
crtT of the i.unh of the jiarontN <>f the l\^>|>iia!i (|ucen Meie. has 
iuNl ih'*ot»vere«l tlie tomi) aii«l imnniiu i^i ( )nee!i Meie herself. 
She was the motticr an<I in^pirer <»f the faiii«»i!«i "Heretic Kiiij^** of 
Kjjjyptolo^y." When, two vears ajf* . Mr. I )4vis excavated in rhc 
famous \ alley of the Kinij at Thetx's. the t- .n!» of ijiieen Meie's 
parents, the iliscovery was hailed by Prof. Mas|)crci and others 
as the ^reate>t in the history of MKyptt»lojr\. (Jueen Meie — 
sometimes siKdled 'reye--was the wife of Amen-hotep III., one 
of the Pharaohs of the I'.ij^hteenth Dynaslv. He reigned for 
thirt>-six years, from alx»ut 1410 H. C*., an<l he chose as his prin- 
cipal wife a woman, not of rosal bkHxl, but the ))eautitul Sleic. 
It had lon^ Ix'en lK*lieve<l th.it she was of MesoiMitimian de- 
scent, and this the<»ry was co.roliorated l»v mscriptions found 
by Mr. Davis in tin* t«»ml) of \\n and Thua. her parents Meie's 
son. Amen-liotep I\ .. is oiii- if the mo>i inierestinv; characters 
in l'4:yptian hist(»ry. iK-cause of the religions reform he attempt- 
ed. He endeav<»red to replace tin* ohl relij^iMii of Kj;\pt l)\ the 
exchisive worship <if •he sun. but his attempt left no |>ermanent 
results. After his rei.:4n of eij^hteen \eirs his innovati^ms were 
alMiIished ami the old relij^ion was reintPHluced. It •*» Ixdieved 
that Meie was larj^ely res|)onsible for her ^on's relij^iius opinion. 

The tomb is a plain. s<juare sepulchre cut out of the rock. 
an<l adj<»ins the tomb <»f Kamescs (X. l'nf<»rtunately the t<»mb 
lay in a l>ed of a water course, and ow in^ to the (KTColatiou of 
tlie water through the rock such ixrishable «ibjects as wo<m| and 
the roval nunnmv itself have suffere<I severeh. Apart from this, 
the ttunb. when it wk entered, was in the same condition in 
which it had Ixren left by priests amid the thnies of a reli^iKis 
rrvolutit»n that liad ^\k*u\ its force lK*f«»re Mono^ was b-rn. The 
t*«mb of Meie Invars witness t<i the lilind raj^e of t*ie vict«»ri«»!i< 
priestlioo<| <if TheU's antl the intensity ot their hatred i 'vxanls the 
Heretic Kin^. who^e n;ime they carefidlx erased from ever\ arti- 
cle in the lonib on which it had iK'en inscrilied. 

The men. Ii»»wever. who thus violated tlie tomb were no com- 
mon thieves. The jewelr) of the Ouetn anci the sheets of s^did 
j^'«»!d with which the sepulchie was literally hlled were left un- 
touched. Wherever tlie excavators walked they trtnl u|ii»n fraj»- 
ments of ^ohl plate and j^obl leaf. The coffin was intact. an<I 
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is a superb example of jeweler's work. The wood of which it 
was composed is entirely covered with a frame of gold inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, cornelian, and green glass. 

The mummy itself was wrapped from head to foot in sheets 
of gold. The water which had been for so many ages draining 
through it had reduced it to little more than pulp, and it fell to 
pieces when examined in the presence of several Egyptologists. 

There were bracelets on the arms and a necklace of gold beads 
and ornaments of gold inlaid with precious stones arouiKl the 
Queen's neck, while her head was still encircled by an object 
priceless and unique — the imperial crown of the Queens of an- 
cient Eg\'pt. It is simply and exquisitely fashioned and repre- 
sents a royal vulture holding a signet ring in either talon, while 
its wings surround the head and are fastened at the tips behind 
by a pin. The whole is of solid gold without ornament. 



Signor Raya, Minister of Public Instruction, whose ministry 
has jurisdiction over antiquities and excavations, has decided 
that the excavations at Herculaneum shall be carried out by the 
Italian government, with Italian money and without foreign aid, 
"although gratefully taking into account the advice of eminent 
foreigners, such as Professor Charles Waldstein, of New York 
and Cambridge, England." 



Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have returned to Egypt to make their 
last attempt on the Oxyrhynchus site. Next w inter they hope to 
undertake excavations among \hc boxes of papyri now in the 
strong room at the bottom of the staircase in Queen's College, 
Oxford. They may two years hence return to Egypt, as it is es- 
sential that immediate action should be taken on the remaining 
sites, the country being lapidly broken up by the increase of the 
irrigated area and the removal of the earth on the town sites for 
use as a fertilizer. 



A notable find, considered by many the greatest of the year, 
was made under the auspices of the Egypt Ex])loration Inmd, in 
a temple believed to be the oldest in Thebes, which has recently 
been excavated. It is a natural sizexl Hathor cow, cut out of 
sandstone and painted, in a perfect state of preservation. This 
is the first time on record that a shrine containing a god or god- 
dess has been jniet with intact. A message was at once sent to 
Cairo, and soldiers were sent to guard it ; but before they arrived 
Mr. Currelly, who was engaged in the w'ork, sat up all night 
with the charge to protect her from harm. The shrine was built 
of sandstone blocks, covered with stucco, and elaborately painted 
and sculptured w^ith the pictures of Thothmes and Merit Ra and 
the cow of Hathor. The whole shrine was taken down and care- 
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fullv tranN|K>rtcd. together with the cow, to C'airo. where it has 
liecii rehnilt in the Cairo tntiseum. Kxiierts declare this to \k 
the finest siiecinien of Kgyptian animal sculpture yet found. 

|-'«»ur C'<>rnell explorers will >tart on March <> for a trip 
thn»u);h Asia Minor an<l Svria. The ex|H*<lition will Ik' headed 
h\ Prof. I. K. S. Sterrett. and with him will he ^)r. A. T. ( Mm- 
>tca<l. r». H. Charles. J. K. Wrench. an<l Dr. ( ). C Harris. All 
are meinl)er> of the American School of Archaetdogy at Jem- 
salem. and have had ex|)erience in field work in Pale^^tine. They 
will travel through Asia Minor, going through Amienia. Syria 
ami PalcMine into Persia and Tiirkev. Thev will make extended 
.surveys, identify ancient cities, and translate inscriptions. The 
money for the cxi>e<lition has been subscrilKrd by \V. K. \*an<ler- 
hilt. An<lre\\ ( arnegie. H. C Frick, J. V. Morgan. Jan)es Still- 
man. Mortimer I.. Schiflf. ami others. 



Dr. Hugo Wincklcr. who recently returm-d from \sia Minor, 
refjorts that the (iennan Asiatic .Society has disa>vere<l within 
the walls of the present city of lk>ghaz Koi 2.(kk) tablets, dating 
l>ack to the Hittite civilization. The scientist believes the re- 
mains were the State archives of the Hittite Kmpire. .\nother 
tablet found bears a treat) made l^etween Kameses II. and a 
Hittite king, written in the .\ssyrian language 1200 IV C. .\ 
similar tablet in hieroglyphics was found on the walls of the 
Temple of Karnak. I'ntil recently the almost invariable men- 
tion in the Mosaic writings of the Hittites with the Canaanites. 
the \m<»rites. the Perizite^. the ( lirgashites. the Hivites. and the 
Jebu^ites caused them to be set (k>vvn as merelv one of manv 
small tril)es inhabiting Palestine. Moslem research, however, 
among the monuments of Kgypt and .\sia Minor has shown that 
they were one of the principal peoples of Western .Asia, who were 
able for centuries to keep up conflicts with such powerful eifi- 
pires as Ivgypt and Assyria, and whose kings intennarried on 
equal terms with the mightiest royal families. 



Air/i/ i)n the Old Testament frt'in Hihel, hv Albert T. ( /dv. 
i*h. p.. .Issistaiit Professor of Setnitie Philoloi^y atni .Ireluwohi- 
CV. I'pinvrsitx of rennsxhaina. 

Dr. Clay has writteir a bcK)k of great interest to every one 
interested in archaeokigical researches in Habykmia. .\ssyria. Pal- 
ratine and Kgypt. and the light which they throw ujkmi the Obi 
Testament records. Tliere is scarcely a |)erio<| of the ( M<l Testa- 
ment that has not received some light througii these researches. 
The <liscoveries in Kgypt. Assyria and Habylonia have restored 
in us the inscribed reconis and monuments of great civilizations 
which preceded or existed concurrently with the Hebrew |ieople 
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aixl l)cl(l cunti.'iii|x>rarv intercourse willi them. Abraham, who 
it was supiK>se<l to have iK'longed to the dawn of civilization, with 
primitive and alxirifjinal surroundings, is shown to have lived at 
a time when there had preceded him over four thousand years 
1)1 a civilization highly developed and organized. 

M vents regarded formerly as merefy incidents in the life of 
the Israelites are now seen to l)e hut iK»rtions of greater and 
more widely extended ])opular movements, and that Israel en- 
joye<l in common with other |)eoples. certain social. iM>litical. and 
religious institutions, as well as rites and customs. The recn\- 
ery of the historical records of Egypt, Assyria, and Uaby Ionia 
has given to the historical and prophetical books of the ( )ld Tes- 
tament an increase<l importance, and at the same time an in- 
creased resiHiDsihilitN . the test of historical accuracv. The vol- 
ume Ix'lore us presents fact> which conclusively show that the 
theories of the negative critics are not based upon facts. an<l th.it 
the |>ositit»n of these critics rests ujxui a Inisis created by their 
^|K*culations <»r the >ries. l)r. Clay shows that wherever any liglit 
has lieen thrown u|M»n the subject through the excavati«»ns. in- 
variably their hy|x»thesi.*s have been f«umd wanting, and it has 
U'en sliown that what remains i»i their conjectures rest^ ujmiu 
purely sjK^cuiative grounds. 

Dr. (lay gives a translation of the r»ab\ Ionian creation a.iil 
deluge stiiries, which s.i clo>ely resembles the P.ible account: 
antl shows that while it has Ixren fullv <letermined that the ISabv- 
loniaus had these legeiuK l«>ng Ik' fore the lK*ginning t»f Israel, 
lii»th the iJabvlonian antl Hie Hebrew st«>ries nnist have ha«l *« 
coinm«»n «»rigin. or in some earl\ age the accoimt hiul found :ts 
wa\ to Palestine, when the Hebrew writer made use of the .ic- 
c units current among the j'e«»ple. and made them instruments 
whtT«*by religions trutli^ were set forth. 

\nd *«» the stotv I if ll.iU'I in < fenesi^. the < ode> of Hammu- 
rabi and M- *-t's. tin iiiiiu' t.i laliwrli in cuniil-»rn; liteiattsre. and 
tl'.r Miaintt-n.ini r of tr'ii|«!tN m the Neri.nd indK-i:nintn l*» t . are 
• :i^» ti^^i ! .it « • n^ider.il.K- IrnLitli .Manx iUstofUs refnrei t » in 
:1m < »!i! h st.iTriii ri«ej\<- ihu l:i:lit !r««tn t!i'* afuiiiu i*»«.r<U 
1 ;i:iil :ii I'aS.I iim .ii:I \s-.rM, .i!--! .ill the mf- •rin.iti' -n rt\ei!ed 
l». !'ir I Mr-.i. r .: :n-. t :|»:i. i- > ^vX l«»Tih :ii it'* pri»ptr ^»'Mrini; 
\'\* \\ i!.« • I! I<*tui;«nt IhMi.lTr*!^ «.t |:^|M. riant p i*::^ liave 
'■«••;: !• \ ;!« ! 'thmtrl', . tlin^ JiMkin^ .i i<\\ hist»»riial ;:e »;;ra|>ll\ . 
I \ • •; I«^ ■ t aI; mi v\ r li.t.«- ha.! l:l?lf »»r ii« » kn -wleil^^e .iff .n^ain 
.!itr Nhiti-l ;nt.. ihr :^ali\\ "f nalit-n^ * 'm ••! tl»e ?:;•»-»! '.•n|»»rt- 
int resiihs <»bt.iiiu-.| i* t' t kib -w !e»!i;r tb.ii Nrael fiM»«ved -^ ill 
.'•riMin'M with "X\\i\ ; < •; Its rtii.uti s«u!al. p Iitiial. and relig- 
ious inntitiiti* i:*. a^ v\«!l .»- ri!r^ .uiij i*.!''t«»-i ^ I he U^k '.'» well 
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printtMl. with a map tif Palestine, Svria. Assyria and Kahvldiiia. 
an<I has 12J i]hiMration>. 

( Ilnlnclelphia. Iho Sim«la\ Sch<¥»| Tinios C*<iiii|>apv. 8 v<>.. \m, 
4j{fK Price $2.00. ) 



Ix-iturin^ at ( )xf(»n! <»n recent diMrnvcries at ( )xyrh\nchus, 
Dr \\. \\ (irenfell stated that the finds of the last season were 
the greatest that had fallen tn the lot of excavators in Ki^ypt. 
< >T» ne day nine texts were discovered, several entirely new. in- 
cl»:«lin)^ new odes of Pindar, parts of the lost trai;ed\ of Ku- 
ri;»:«le^ t»n llypsipxle. parts of a new < Ireek hi>lorian. and of a 
•Miinnentarv on the second lx«»k of Thucvdides, the s<H*on<l half 
o^ !lu- S\niposinni. and portions «»f two manuscripts of the Phac- 
drus of Plato, of ifu- Panej^yrics of Ivicrates. and the sp;*ech 
of 1 )eni.»sthenes aj^ainst P»oeotus. The l^ndar manuscrijJt was 
• f .Uiit A. 1). KM), and was written on the hack of a census, 
wh: 1' toftnrately assiste«l in the assemhlinj; of detached fraj^'- 
iM< i.is The find constituted an addition t«» < ireek literature of 
the first rank, and I>r. (irenfell ohli^jintrlv read <»ne of the new 
chIc^. 

As for the new ( iospel fraj^nent f<»und later, it contains. Dr. 
(irenfell said, a ci»mplete account <»f a <lramatic episode. Jesus 
ha«i taken His dist*iplos insi<le the Temple at Jerusalem, to the 
place <»f purification, where His presence was challenj^ed by a 
Pharisiv. wlio repn»ach<d Him for enterinjj the sanctuary with- 
out having |>erfonnetl the re<|uisite relij^ious ceremonies of puri- 
fication. A sliort diab'j^ue ensued, in winch Jesus askeci the 
l*harisrc if he was pure, and the Jew answered, recountinjj the 
ditTerent relij^ious rites f»»r cleansiui^ purj)oses which he had oh- 
served. T.) this our I,onl (kdivere<l an ekK|uent and crushinjj^ 
reply. ct>ntrastinjj outward with inward purity. In stern ac- 
oi-nts He recalled the foulness of the jxh^Is below the Temple 
hill, and drew a striking contrast l)etween the outward t)athinii: 
prescriU'd by Jewish riiual and the inward cleansinjj which He 
anil His disciples had received in the waters of eternal life. 
( ontn»versy. Dr. (irenfell remarked, would ranjje rather aliout 
the framework and the cok»rin^ of the vivid picture di^^closed by 
the fra^jment than about its main object. The denunciation of 
the Pharisees was no stronger than that which occurred, for in- 
stance, in St. Matthew xxiii.. 25. and St, Luke xi., 37. 



Messrs. \els<m Annandale and Herbert (*. Robinson maile an 
ex|H'<liiiMi] in i<|0i-ic)02 to F*erak and the Siamese Malay States, 
under the au^ipices of the I'niversities of Kilinburp and Liver- 
p<MiI. with anthro{>ok)f^ical and zoological studies as their chief 
object. They are now publishing the results of their work in a 
nuinlKT of refiorts printed under the title ** Fasciculi Malawnses" 
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(published by the University Press, Liverix)ol). Their travels 
were in the almost unknown interior from Selangour to beyond 
the frontier of Siam, and their anthropological studies related 
chiefly to the Sakais and the Semangs, the latter and more north- 
ern i>eople having had no intercourse with the white race and 
mixing very little with other tribes. They are negritoid and of 
fairly pure stock, most of them inhabiting the plains, while the 
more southerly Sakais are hill men. The studies of these ex- 
plorers and the later work of Mr. A. (irabauer among the Se- 
mangs (Pet. Mitt. 1905, Xos. II and 12) throw clear light upon 
a distinct type of the jungle folk of the Malay Peninsula. 

Sultan Abdul HamivK taking a leaf out of the lx)ok of the 
King of Italy, has issued an edict strictly prohibiting, under all 
sorts of pains and penalties, the removal from Turkish territory 
of all objects in the shape of archaeological treasures and an- 
tiquities. The terms of this law have been communicated by the 
Porte to the various foreign embassies and legations at Constan- 
tinople, and it is expressly stated, by order of the Sultan, that no 
exception will be made to it. and that the Turkish Crown will 
enforce its ownership of all antiquities and art trci.sures exca- 
vated from Turkish soil. There are now several American and 
German exploring parties who are engaged in costly excavations 
on the sites of Babylon and of Xippur. These excavations have 
been carried on until now, by virtue of firmans obtained from the 
Sultan. Hut these firmans are explicitly repealed by the action 
of the new law. . 



At the last meeting of the X'oderasiatische (icsellschaft in 
Berlin, Prof. Hugo Winckler gave a full rejjort of a rich new- 
archaeological field which he has undertaken to investigate under 
the auspices of the society. This is found at lioghaz-Koi. about 
fi\e days' march east of Angora, and in the heart of Asia Minor. 
A preliminary investigation had led Professor Winckler to re- 
gard these remains as the City of Arzaba, which from 1500 to 
1 100 B. C. was one of the leading cities of the famous Cheta or 
Hittite kingdom. Now. however, he has learned that he has 
found the city of Cheta itself, the central seat of this empire. 
Among the finds are a large number of letter fragments, tablets, 
etc.. containing among other things treaties with the kings of 
Egypt, as also with sulx)rdinate potentates. It appears that the 
Cheta empire was a federation of States, reaching at that time to 
the borders of Syria, but with a central power vested in the 
great king. The archaeological finds made here amount to more 
than two thousand items, and furnish material for research for 
years to come, that may clear up the problems connected with 
the mysterious Hittite Kingdom. 
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Dr. Stein reixirts in a letter to the Ix>n<k>n Times his reluni 
trniii his Ncc<»ml jkTics of explorations i:i Cliinese Turkestan. 
( )n this iournev. as earher. he conihincd careful survevs of the 
C hinese-Indian fnmtier with archaeolojjical work. His former 
surveys of the farther si<le of the Kuen-hui have heen lar^^ely 
NUpplemented and he has explore<l more ancient sites, revisiting 
alM) the Kawak Stupa, fnim which, on his first visit, he tthtained 
Nuch inifMirtant archaeological uhiterial. lie lias secured more 
ancient d<K'unK'nts an<l his whole w<»rk will U' verv valuahle as a 
Hi-qufl to his first investigation. 

C rete has always been regarded as one of the mo^t interest- 
iuj; i'^lands in the world. Its history reaches far Iwck into the 
da\^ of nivthok>gv, when Mino> was one of iIk* earliest ex- 
|>i incuts <»f the value <»f sea |>ower. In Homer's tlay it was the 
'Island of a luui<lrcd cities,' an<l one of its own |)oets. ICpinienides. 
is <|uoted by St. Paul as confirming the reputati(»n for men<lacity 
ainoiijr its inhabitants. The .systematic excavations which arc 
now l>eing carried out in the islan<l have yielded and are likely 
still to yield results of extraonlinary value and interest not only 
tti the archaetilogist. but alsi> ti> the onlinar>' educated readier. 
Pro!esM»r Ronald M. lUirrnws has recently written a little work 
entitled "Cretan Kxcavations, and Their I'earing on Karl\ His- 
tory." which presents in a form acceptable to the general rea<ler 
as well as to scUdars. 



A successful investigation of Christian antiquities has l)een 
iK'gun by Karl Maria Kaufmann. a merchant and .savant of 
I 'rank fort- on -the- Main. He has found in the so-called Mareotis 
<leseri. south of Alexandria, an extensive field of Cliristian ruins, 
including the renmants of the memorial church of the .\lexan- 
drian martyr Menas. two other l»asilicas, and the site of a great 
Mgyptian clay and i>ottery industry. .\ preliminary rein»rt has 
been published in a go<Ml-size<l |)amphlet. embellished with some 
fiftv illustrati<»ns and sketdies ; and this is to be followed bv a 
more exhaustive publication. .\ second archaeological ex|>edi- 
tion is to lie sent out s:«>n to this new fiehl. the m«)ney lx*ing fur- 
nished bv the citv authorities ni Frankfort. The m<K|ern name 
oi the ruins is lUiunuia Kann .\bu*m ; and the lloiirishing city 
that iince «K:cupied this place was still seen ami descriln^d by an 
Arabian geographer of the tenth century. The excavations all 
t««»k lilace «'uripg the \ear just clo>ed. The Munich .///.;, rw«-iM^ 
Zntun^. which rep»rts fully on this new field of archac«»lo;ri^;al 
treasures, considers thai these fin<ls will slu)w a dose c >nnecti<»n 
lietween the ecclesiastical architecture of the Wcitcrn Konian 
Kmpire and that of ( )riental jvoples. 
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In Col. L. A. Waddcirs lK)ok, "Lhassa and Its Mvsterics," 
ht? makes this nnvc! observation upon the |K)ssib]e effect of low 
teni|KTature^ on ^jieech : "( )ne cnrious result of the cold should 
he nicnti.»ncil here, namely, its effect uix)n the speech of the peo- 
ple. A |»eculiarit\ of the language of the Til)etans, in comnum 
with the Ru-sians and most Arctic nations, is the remarkably 
few vowels in their words, and the extraordinarily large ntuiilKT 
of con> nant> ; tor example, the Tibetan name for Sikiiim is 
*Ilbra>ljonj.,^s.* '* Indeed, so full of consonants are Tibetan words, 
that nin>t i%\ them could l)e articulated with alnK)St semi-closed 
mouth, evidently fr< m the enforced necessity to keep the lii>s 
cl«>sed a> tar as p«'ssible ai:ain>t the cutting cold when s|xraking. 

The IVench archaeol<)j.»ical expedition at work on the islami 
<»f l)elo> has Inrn ai>U* to extendi its operations very considerably. 
North of the Hieron an extensive hall of columns has iK'en laid 
bare, with an inscription stating that it was built by the Mace- 
donian King, Antij^onus (iunatus. In the same neighlM>rh(NMl a 
tomi) from the .\lycen;ean inrriod was found. New streets, ex- 
teniling from the theatre, have l)een exiKise<l. an<l in several of 
the houses tine statues were foun<l. one of Tolyhymnia lK*ing par- 
ticularly iK'autiful. .^outh of the llieron the archaeologists un- 
earthed a circular monument, probably the shrine of the wealthy 
Athenian family of lleros Archegetas; and near by an esplanade 
hewn intti the rocks with live extra large lioiis. dating from the 
pre- Persian aji^e. the stnne evidentlv from Xaxos. New chroihv 
logical data have also Ikhu found, one <»f the »»telae containing a 
list of the names of all the priests <luring the second Athenian 
occupancv of the island. Numisujatics. \tH\, ha\e In-en enriclie<l, 
esjK'ciallv witli additions (»f Attic silver coins. 

I hr first pan ol PrMtVsNors |)irteiub and W uns^irs 'l^cli^- 
itntsj^i.u hit htlii hi' I't'rsmhr und I t*riirhritch" is taken tip bv Dr. 
C. Thulin. The autlior lK)lds that on the famous bronze liver 
talklvt irMtn Thuen/a. insi rd>ed with the names of l-jrtirian dei- 
ties, llu- .istrol«»j»ual division «»! jlu- celestial sphere was repre- 
setUed. and sonu' simil ir siatenirnt with reference to the l»aby- 
V*u models i»i a liver woiiM explain m a highl\ satisfact »r\ war 
the astr«'l«i^:ical terms found u|H»n these objects. Tho«»e |>i*rs*>ns 
interested m onien texts from r»at>\ Ionia l^isetl uj»i»n an investi- 
gation of tlu* livers of eertam animals useil f«»r offering's, will 
find this an nnjK>rtant coniributi<in on the subject 

Dr I'r riiureau Dan^in has written a compen<liiHif( volume 
of transliterations and translations of nearly all the inscriptions 
from Sumer and \cca«l. includiir^ a reviseil edition of th<>se of 
iiiidea. riiis Work is the result **i main a vear's studv and 
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work, and Assyrian scholars have otHainccI a throughont rchable 
an<l at the same time han<ly text-)xM>k for the oldest jwriod of 
cuneiform texts. 



The Hel^ian archaeolii^iJ^t (iraincior has laiil Iwre the Tosei- 
<k>n temple on the i«*land of Tenos. an<l in Hronnection with it a 
ma^niticent hall of columns, a *7ound seat." or cxcdra, of marble 
well pre»»erve<l. a sericN of sculptural remains, such a^i two dol- 
phiiiH iu relief form, as also a number of inscription^. These 
nearly all were jjifts <le<licate(l to TosiMclon ami Amphitrite. An 
interc<lin)Lj si)ecimen i> a lar^e block of marble on which a sun- 
dial has lK*en cut. jjiving alst) the directions of the v\ind. the 
cour<f of the sim. and the season> of tin* \ear. 



1 he secon<l v«)lumo i>f Pn>fe«isors I**ischer and /immern's 
**l.eipzijjer Semitistischc Stu<lien'* contains two valuable articles 
of interest to students <»f Assyriology. Dr. K. Hehren'i has se- 
lected a numlKT of Hah) lono- Assyrian letters. des|>atche<l in the 
time of Sarj^on 11. and now in tin* Koumjik collectiou of the 
British Museum, in onler to show which cultic elements arc 
contained in such documents. an<l what is to Ik* learne<l from 
them for the development of the religious ci»nceptii>n^ and life 
in ancient Habvlonia. Dr. Karl Frank has studie<l the attributes 
and emblems foun<l u|H.n represiMitations <if the varimis deities 
in the .Assyrian f>anthetm. The description nf the.«i<' attributes, 
which is illustrated by a mmil)er of gtH)d photograph^, has the 
special a<lvantage of IxMug indejiemlent of the "astral s\stem." 
bv which in recent times almost every outo»me «»f religious Indief 
in Western Asia has l)een explaine<l by certain As\\riologists. 
In an ap|>en<lix. Trof. Zimmem deals with the emblems on the 
so-calle<l Ku<lurru of Xazimaruttash. 



Omtents of the Proceedings of the Society of Hiblical .\r- 
chae<»k>gy. \*o|. XXIX. .\rt. i. The Oietlor-laomer Tablet^. .\. 
H. Sayce. The Tablets of \ega<lah and Abydos. F. I-egge. St. 
Menas of Alexandria. Margaret .\. Murray. Some I'nconven- 
tional \iews of the Bible. \TI.. .*Nir II. Ilowarth. Some Notes 
on the XVIIIth Dynasty Temple at Wady Haifa. P. Sc«»tt-Mon- 
criefiF. 



The International Arcliaetd«>gical Congress will meet in 
Egyj>t .\pril 10 to 21. under the presi^lency of Professor < i. c*. C. 
Masj>en». There will \rc sessions at Cain». Ale.xamlria and 
Thebes. 



Mr. Kllsworth Huntington, whose recent work of explora- 
tion in .*\sia, first as a member of the Pumpelly ExjHMlition and 
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latiT as a iikmhIkt 4)f the Barrett Kxpedition. is well known to 
j^eoj^^raiHuTs. has bn)iij^ht back what he believes to he conclusive 
evi<lcnce that during the last 2.(xx) years there has l)een in pro- 
j^re^s a <lesiccation nf Asia. This matter is no new one. for many 
explnrers in this same rejj;ion have previously come to the same 
conclusion. Mr. liuntinj^nn. however, has matche<l up tlie evi- 
dence of tradition, historical record, toix-jg-raphy and archaeology 
in a m(»re thorouj^h way than did any of his predecessors, and 
his condusinns therefore carry more weij^ht. The evidence 
brnuj^ht forward by Mr. Huntin^tcm in a recent paper nn *'The 
Kivers <»f Chinese Turkestan and the Desiccation of Asia" (sec 
iici'il. Jour., ( >ct.. is-o^K an<l lUillctin of .Im. ilcoti. Soc. I>ec.. 
i<><rfM is of varinii.s kin<ls. The rivers api)ear la \k witherinjj, for 
«Uad vej^elatinn i^ found in s<-veral cases lK*yon<l the present 
reach «»f the waters, indicatint: a retreat recentlv of fiftv to sixlv 
miles. A former j^jreater size of certain streams is also indicated 
by ol<l channels ik»w in pn>ces> nf lK'in>» tilled with san<l. Thir- 
teen of seventeen <»f the larj^er rivers have on their lower course 
the ruins of towns which date back a thousand years or more. 
Where there are ruins nf various n^vs, the oblcr lie farther down 
stream, and are so far < ut in the desert or on rivers s » smaH or 
siiline that it wouM Ik* im|x»s>iblr aj;:ain to l<K*ate towns nf rcpial 
size in the same place ur.Uss a far U-tter s\stem «»f irrij^ation were 
intnKJuced. ( )ii the I'j'dt-rr River there are ruin** iif three t«»wns 
of ilitTrrent aj^es. which ajjpirentlv ^^rew up onv after the «»ther, 
the later town in each cast- lieiniL^ smaller than its pre<lccc'5!j<>r. 
There is water enouj^»h to-<!a\ for a lar^e town, but it is to<» salt 
to usr riu" lake of 1 .nb N'or ai:rees with the rivers, showing 
sijjiis ni havinj^ bren l:iri:rr al no very distant date, but there is 
rvidtiHf als.» nf i'\|»ansi«in ni tin- past, as wrll as tt\ contractiim. 

Ww-* has mnu" li««:i. <itiu\a tli.it m a c«»llivti« ii ''I l\^N|>tian 
|»ap\n rp»I )\\U-^ Nic«'lr ha^ latrK i«nn<- aciovs an ancient I.atm 
gniilf lbn»nt:h Ivi-nu-. whtib hv t* \\\u\ m tbr I'udst **i t ireek 
te\ts Thf ;^m'li* ««in:.inj^ .in m\M'.tfr\ t»l srulj'f.iir. cmnner- 
atint: tli<* i Inr! \\t»ik- • • Ih ^mi in thr rit\. arnl in-Ii'/atm^ ex- 
ai tl\ wlutr \\u \ .Or I 1,1. rd . It a's. . ^iv^ a df^irtptun -I rach 
ituv. with tin iM'i « •! thr .iTti^t. :t^ ;'T..\rM.iiu f. ant! ^i» (••rth. 
Man\ nirfiHtMi- Litt^ » ti* rriiin;^ Iiillniti* unknown artists arc 
j^ivni. ,4s \\t!I .1 « .I'l'li!:- i:.i! iiii'-r j..iti' -n itl.itmi; u* alrrady 
kii"V\ii <ii<«k -. iilj'! !^ This .!i^r"\<r\ iimv |»r"\r ••! :!i;|N»rt- 
ain «• in ^iipplv:?!^ ;:-* .\itli -iat.i I'-r llit- a:tiii«iiti«tii i.f a** vet 
naiiii'lr'^s "tatuiN 

III Ills h'tf* ft . II tIm wik .'t tilt ^'.ifNt \ I »t'partinrnt •»! l'.|i;>pt 
M'aiP'. i«^i»«i. 1 apt H <i 1 \' iiv I>:rrit«»r < irneral. says that 
ibr 1 ham t tr:aiiL:nlat't.n tr«.:ii tlir Nb'litirrane.m aloii*; the 
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Daiuictta Beach of the Nile aiul up iIk Nile X'alley as far as 
W'aili Haifa i** ct>iiiplete<l. l'>o;ii Cairo s«>iithward this ftinus 
a network, coverinjj all the ctihivateil land; while to the north 
almut tW4)-thir(ls of the <lelta have not yet l>een trianj^ilatcfl 
with sufficient accuracy, hut this work is now in hancl. With the 
ounplctinn of the trianj^iilation in I'pjKrr K>{^ypt the cadastral 
survey pn>j»ressed rapidly, and a very large out-turn for the 
\iar i)rt)Ught within sight the completion of the mapping of the 
ciiltivateil lands of Kgypt for revenue purfjoses. With the cr)m- 
pU-tion of r»cni Suef provmce in the latter half of it^y*. the 
win Ic of the cultivated land of Ivgypt will have been surveyed 
<Hi the scale of 1 i^.cxx) or I :2.5cx) and the mai>s <»f all excepting 
the provinces of Shanpa. Heheira and Ueni Suef will have Ixren 
printe<l and published. 



rhe iin)>ortance of language in relation to }M)litical and social 
as|iects of the native tptestion in Africa seems liable to \k ovvt- 
kH»ked. The p«>ssibility of large groups of trilnrs, hitherto dis- 
tinct and nnitually antagonistic. Ixrcoming rapidly able and eager 
t(» tni(k*rstand each other in some a)mmon form of speech has 
apparently to be taken into account. Twenty-six years* contact 
with Swahili and various dialects of Kasteni and Central Africa 
I>oints so far to the ci>nclusic^ that there is a remaricable degree 
of similarity, amounting in many imfM»rtant resfncts to substan- 
tial identity, in the grammatical stnicture of langtiage over the 
whole vast area occupied by the Bantu races of .\frica. from the 
SiHidan to the Ca|>e. .Ami the stock of wonls ommon to all 
Bantu tril)es. when recognized luuler the various dialetic dis- 
guises, will prolyl 1)1 y pn»ve very con si<!er able. 

Tlur officials, missitmaries. traders, settler.-i and travelers of 
various natit»nalities who are (|ualifie<l t(» give help in testing this 
c<»ncIusion by [nrrsonal and tirst-han<l stucly of a Bantu <Iialect 
are naturally (lifficult to reach — scattered in remote and often 
is<»lated spheres of work. It is, therefore, perhaps justifiable 
to ask publicity for the reqtiest. that persons so qualified and 
willing to accept and reply to a brief communication on the sub- 
ject would sentl me their atl<lresses at Ft>rt James<»n. North East- 
ern Rluxlesia. I should lie grateful if foreign journals ami l«ical 
|>af>ers in Africa, general and official, would assist by calling 
attentit>n to my invitation, .Address as follows: .\. C. Ma<lan, 
in care of the British South .Africa Com|*any. Fort Janu^>n, 
North Eastern Rh<Klesia. 



\\ bile examing MHiie sheets of parchuKMit lnuight at Cairo 
for i optic manuscripts, Carl Schmidt made a discover) of much 
imiJi»rtance to philok>gy and history. The rei)etition of the 
wt»rd *"Cru." which auHmg nuxlern Nubians means king. ci>n- 
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vinced the (ierm^ii savaiil. who is an authority on Coptic and the 
early Christian archeoloj^y of I'pper K^ypt, that the text was 
Nuf)ian, a langiiajj^o which, althoujjh still spoken, i> no lonj^er 
written. The nmniiscript dates from the eighth century A. D., 
an<l are translations of Christian works in which frequent refer- 
ences to St. Paul are made. One manu.script is a collection of 
•extracts from the New Testament, and the other a hymn of the 
cross. Tlie Greek original of the hymn is not known. When 
the ilocuments are deciphered philological science will Ik* en- 
riched by the knowledge of the language s|)oken by the jH^ople 
of Nubia before the invasion of Semitic trilH.*s, and the m\s- 
terious inscriptions on many of the I'-gyptian monuments may be 
read. 



An .\merican scientist has lately interested the I'rencli .\cad- 
emy of Sciences in his researches concerning the glass mirrors 
that were used in ancient times in Thrace and Ivgypt. These 
mirrors were backed with a highly |)()lished metal, the nature 
of which has been in question for many ye.irs. The .\merican 
scientist has <lisc<>vered that the metal wa*^ aln>ost pure lead 
and he lielieves that the method of manufacture was to p.)ur the 
molten leacl on the concave surface <»f discs cut from balloons 
of blown glass. In conse<|uence of their »iha|H' the mirrors mini- 
mized the images of objects looked at in thenj 

Dr. \'on I.ec(H|. of the P.erlin l'-thnol.»t»ical Mu>eum. wlv* 
sometime ago made discoveries of lUidclhist antiquities in North- 
east Turkestan, the announcement of which roused eager inter- 
est in the seientitic and literary world, has returned t » l»erlin. 
His nio^t |»recious discover) consiste<l of fifteen chest> tilled with 
niamiscript in no fewer than ten languai^es riiesi*. with minv 
other articles dug out of the sand, arc relics tif a hij^hly cul- 
tured and artistic j^eojile that once inhabileil \\h»^* region** It 
was a c.»mposite natiMn. a strange con^cry of I 'iv:ur Tartarv. 
Christians tr.»m .'^Nria. .Manichaeans tr«»in IVr-ia. aiitj lUKldhists 
from In<lia and ( hina. a conjimction and lonv; nnnglin^ of |K'ice- 
able races in Northeast Turkestan at Itirtan an* elsewhere 

Wall pictures as well as manuscripts wore fountl The 
grandest Imiiiiistir disc«»ver\ relates U> ll.e Mamchaean writings, 
ami will throw much li^:hi «»n the eirl\ >!»i*ech of ilie IVrsiins. 
Most of tin* writings are on |»a|H»r There is no papx rus. but 
StHiie «»i the d'Kumenls are on M.ft white leather. Ihe wall 
paintings are on plaster and had to Ik* skill f nil v hinienetl l>efore 
thev could Ik* safelv cut out The majoritv of the pictures are 
representative of r»u<ld!>isi art. and it is thought may furnish 
the missing pn»of of how Indian art advanced across Asia to 
Ja|>an: but it will take year* to decipher the manuscripts and 
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other treasures. The g«»vernnieiU approprialetl $5o.cxx) for the 
exjKMlitHm. Dr. \ <>n Lec<»q once live<I in ihe I'nited States 
an<l receivcil a <lej^ree from an American university. 



l*rotf>M>r I-awrence H. Mills, of ( )xfor(I rniver>itv, writes 
in the Miwist. for January, of Zarathu^htrian Analot^ies. "with 
Daniel. Revelations, and some other Iw'oks <»f the Old and New 
Testaments." His purpose. I*n»fessor Mdls sa\s, is to illustrate 
ffMin various }>oints of view taken from |)ortions of the Semitic 
Scriptures, the a<lmitted fact that the Jewish tril)es entere<l a 
new intellectual world at the so-called captivity and then that 
this sphere was larjjely <knninate<l hy Med»>- Persian ai» well as 
Itahy Ionian ideas, and that it was. therefore, to a degree /oroas- 
trian. and that U|M>n this it has huilt up as a mass of national 
religious sentiment and system. In ".Xlythical Klements in the 
Samson Story," Dr. Paul C arus takes the i)osition that the firigin 
(»f the iiihlical narrative is of the same character as that of the 
si,)ries of Heracles. Melkarth. Siej^fried. and other legerids which 
center around a mythological solar hero. He <liscusses the |)osi- 
ti*»ns held hy other investigators along the same line, and the 
arguments on Ixnh sides of the ({notation of the historicity of 
SamsiHi. 

Dr. Hugi> Kadau gives a critical and exhaustive review ai Dr. 
Alheri T. C'lav's "lUi.smess Dticuments of Murashu, .^(»ns of 
ippur. 

\ remarkahle colle;ti««n t»f great archeological interest is to 
Ih* disj>osf(| i»f in Ijontli»n. Thi< comprisi»s the extensive array 
of Mgyptian curios collected hy the well-known Kgyptologist Mr. 
R. de Rustafjaell, and it is of a most complete <k*scri|>tion. The 
collection has Inren carefullv cbssified and annotated and afTorils 
an informative and interesting history of this ancient cotmtrv for 
a |)eriod ''f stmie 6.000 years, frr»m 4400 H. C. to the present 
day. riie pre-dynastic era is represented hy an extensive array 
t»f flint implements; ;he dynastic jieriod hy sculpture, hn>n2e, 
p »tter> and fresco paintings; and the times nearer allied to the 
present hy numerous |ers<»nal ornaments, treasures ami trophies 
gathered frnn) I''g>pt po»plc. the Su<lan and surrmmding trihes, 
including the famous praying l)oard rf the Ma<lhi found with 
the ImkIv of the Khalifa after the l>attle of ( hndurman. an<l which 
Is regarded with religious awe hy the IVrvishes, as it is )M)pularly 
supj)osed to have heen handed down to tiieir chief through suc- 
cessive generations fnmi the fp'eat Mahomed. 



./wnTiVdri Journal of Archeology, \*ol. X. Numlier 4. A 
Itronze Statue of Hercules in Boston. J. R. Wheeler. .\ Pan- 
athenaic .\mphora with the Name of the Archon Theiojihrastus. 
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J. t". Il<i|j|)in. Mr. \'an itiiren's Ntites on I user ipt ions fnmi 
Sino|>f. I). M. Kiil)iiis'>ii. On Dating Karly Attic Inscriptions 
I.cila C. S|iaiililiiij,'. A l)i>ry|ilionis on a Rcil-fipiired Loc_vthii'«. 
K. C .\KMali..n. (liiunient \'ascs frnm torinlli. [>. M. Rolitn- 
son. A I!rotizc Stainttti- from Norha. S. W. \ an Hiircn. In- 
scription from Kiinic. (.". K. Mciri.'>. Anlitfulojiical Discnisi >i:*. 



l-'iirthiT iKtail- "t the recall disco' 
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iif ihc M^yptian Deparimcnt of Antiipr- 
tie-i in l'p|>er l''t;y])t. had an opimnnnity of niakiuf; a -mall 
oxcavatimi in a mined villaj,'c. in Ihc cimrsc ■)f which he car.li." 
«Ion a jar containing jiapyrns manuscripts, which the cxtrc .'c 
dryness of the sol! had preserved from deca\. Some of ihi; 
tui.ilcs were ("iiptic. others were ( ircck : hni am. n^ ihem wai a 
lariie nutnlxT of h-ave- which M. l.efehvrc idenlitieii (by niean- 
of the extatit ipiotatious wliich are verv nnniemu^t. a* c>nt:i:n- 
JTit,' jK.rti. ii> of Menamler. Ihc uiaimMripi was in l»»>k *. mi. 
not a roll: il can. tlicrefore. hardly Ik- older thai 
tury oi i>ur era, am! may Iw of an\ dale lietwcer 
earl;, part »i the seventh century, Ii i« iiKiniipkl 
ini; to the clisoiverers c.-litnales it contain- almul 
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TIIK RKIJ(;i(>\ OF THK ANCIKNT EciVrTIAXS.' 

BY JOSKPII OFFORI*. M. S. II. A.. M. S. A. R. 

The first scries of lectures delivered at the C'oDejje <le Frai.cc, 
i:|K»n the foundation l)e<|ueathe<l for the |nirix)se by M. Miclumis. 
V as liy M. Kdouard Xaville. the celebrateil Swiss K^yptoloj^isl 
and director, now for some years of the Hritish K^yptian ICx- 
!»!• 'ration FuntTs excavations at I)eir el Bahari. 

It is fortunate for science that the opfKirtunity of this course 
• •I lectures induced M. Xaville to set forth what his eru<litioii 
enables him tf» explain of the Relijjion of the Ancient K^ypttans. 
It is now nearly thirty years since he publislied a translation of 
"The Solar Literary" and of "The M\th of Horus" and he is 
the greatest livinjj auth<»rity u[ion "The Hook for the Dead/* 
Therefore all that he has xo say as to Eg^yptian culture, worship 
and relijjion in this new volume published l)y M. Ernest I^roux 
of Paris in the series of Annals of the Musee (iuimet will de- 
serve careful stud v. 

M. Xaville explains, in the preface, that in his lectures he 
has treated of the six most imfiortant phases whose developments 
display the chief as|x?cts of Ej:f>'ptian relij^ion. Ijecause the field 
is so vast that no complete stmly couUl Ik* made of it in six ad- 
<iresses or contained in 270 pages. 

The first chapter is devoted to a <liscussion of the origin rtl 
the ancient Egyptians, and the probability of the earlier civiliza- 
tion they acquired lieing <lerived from Babylonia ; and the author 
sums up his view ui)«m the first part of tlK» subject by giving 
it as his (»pinion that the original population, so far as any ves- 
tiges of their works and ways enaUe us to judge, was of African 
origin, and ifas civilized by Asiatic invaders a)ming from Arabia, 
w1k» had crosse<l the Re<! Sea and entered Xubia to the south. 

By ".\frican" as the title of the earliest Egyptian race known 
to us M. Xaville floes not nuran "negn>id/* Iwit a white race akin 
to the m(j<lern Berf)ers and Kabvles and memliers of which are 
shown uiH>n the later Egyptian monuments as representatives 
of tril)es to the west f»f the Xile X'alley. called Temenhou. or 
Tehennou. These the autlior connects with the old Anou. or 
**Archer pei>f)le.** with Vhom the Ilonis follower invaders of 
Egypt, whose chief emblem was the Fala>n. or wlxjse greatest 
tribe used that bhrd as their symbol, fought and conquered. 

.As to whether the Anou were sufficient! v civilized to reside 

m 

in cities M. Xaville is uncertain, but he points out that .\n, the 
earliest name for ileliof)olis is the first half of their name, and 

•**La ReligMNi des .\ncicns K^>'plicn*." Six Confcrancrn faiic^ au 
CoDege de France, en 1905. iiar Edouard Kaville. 
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thai it was at that town that the conquerors first estabHshed any 
inetr()|M>Iitan rehgious center, and so it was probably an ancient 
town (»{ the Anou. 

That the con(|iierors who intnKhiced the arts and culture to 
the primitive inliahitants came from the south into K^jTypt M. 
Naville thinks proven hv the universal testimony of the llorus 
invader myths as to their arrivinj; from the south, and from the 
fact thai an ICf^yptian when orieniaiinj^ himself always looked 
to the south. Hut this latter posture is also facing the sun and 
the region where the l)eneficent Nik- (iod was stationed, and so 
the argument here ap])ears to Ix* wt-ak. 

The introduction of the vine, the horse and the camel**, the 
author ascribes t<» later inva>ions. or introductions from Asia 
bv wav of Palestine and the Delta, hut the camel has lieen found 
carved \i\nm e.xtremvly ancient specimens i>f sculpture. 

( )f kings even of L'pper Kg>pt. only, existing before Mencs 
M. Naville will not hear. I»ecauNe micIi a Pharaoh as Kamescs 
II. <le>iring to trace his royal ance>tors hack to the utmost limit 
stop** at Menes, an«l every list <»f early monarchs we ix>sse*is di>es 
tlie >ame. 

With regard tt> the I »ahy Ionian origin of Kgyptian civilization 
M. Naville says. "I do not iK'lievc that Mgypt is a daughter of 
r>al)\lon. hut u{>on the other hand we can <|uite a<lmit. that they 
are Uah ct»nnecte<l with .\rahia, an<l >o it was the c«)mm4'n origin 
whii'h accounts for the anal<»gies iK'twern the two." 

With profound resfvct for the eruiliti<»n of M. Naville this 
d«K'N imi rx|)lain the striking fact that the Menes dynasty in- 
troduced int» I'-gNpt the use of the Hahylonian cylinder as 4 
^igni't. a t\|H- u«»t derivid froiu .Xrahia. ,\ form aN** i: •t suit- 
able for a nilotic jKN»plc whose documuits were written u|x»n 
siinic. UmiIut or papyrus, and excepting for tin* jar sf:dmgs and 
s«Hcallrd "liMierarv " cone<. not of clay. 

I'hr um" < I tlu'-r i-'Ufs |n also ahsoluif|\ i.jtuiical with the 
prailur at irlLh and elsewhere near t<» the iVrsian < lull More- 
over, an vMieiiuK aiu lent drawing u|M»n a small relic diso»vered 
b\ M. tie Mor^^'an at lelliih sht»ws a U>at. or sacre<l barque, with 
similar " roinii Poles"; supjjorting a bull's head suuIh! ; t«» lh«»sc 
«»l the t'.irlir^t li;\ptiaM p«ller\. 

llu re Is al^ . a pTMi>abilit\ thil these divine emblems are 
allmled t'» Ml tlh «l«l cuneii'-rm texts a*s iR-ing placed at the en- 
trance i«» Me>i.|>«.tamian temple** ; just as the\ are shown in fnint 
«•! the prnniii\e teuiple p\l*»ns ujHin the drawin^js of the <livine 
protrsHional barinies, <lescril>e<l r»y M. Foucart. 



• • 



\l .\l H ll« r. m .1 |iri-hi^t«>rii- irim*trr> at .\hi*jr c\ Malrt(. ft»und All 
f \triTi:rly c.ir!. ff ;ir( «« nt.itt*>n ••! .1 i.iin-l. «•» prinutnc in »tylc he thinks 
the aiitiiKil l.itrr Ih( .tinr cxtimt ;n Kfopt See Mitt d'L>eutKh Oriental 

i ir»*t I, l*A^*. N" J » 
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III his "TcxtCN Relatif a la Divination Assvro Habvlonicnc'* 
M. Alfred Uoissier refers to a w«>rcl "Surinnu/* which M. 
Thiireau Dan^in has proved tt> nican emblem, guidon, or flag- 
staff. Dr. I.ehmann has shown that these jxdes or pillars were 
erected in front of temples. The very old inscription^ of Kinjj 
(iU<lea of Telloh. in maritime Uahvlonia. s|)eak of them. S>me 
of these siirinnu "shone like the HkIu** an<l \%ere coate<l with j^oltl 
•or >ilver. In the old ci?neifc»nn astrt»logical or aujt^tiral rejjorts* 
a portent of dire disaster was the destrncti<»n of these surinnu. 
M. JMiissier renders the word by "emblem" perhaps Totem w<»ul<l 
Ih' quite as precise. 

M. ( alice has [>ointed out that the oUI Kj^yptian word **nem- 
sel." tor a ccrlain clans of va.se is the namsa of the Tel el Amarna 
tablets and can Ik* traced l>ack to the old IWb\ Ionian "namzitu/ 
M. Ileuzey has slv>wii an i<ientical |x*cidiaril\ of ornamentation 
in one of the prehistoric Mj^yptian slate p:dettes. and a l»ab>- 
lonian c\hn<ler engraving, consistinj^ of elonj^atinj;; the heads 
of animaN. We nmM wait until e\cavati«»ns ujMin the littoral 
of the Persian (iulf. and at the island of Hahrein have disclosed 
to Us the relics of the maritime l».ibylonians and Klamites. 

The tenth chapter of ( Jene«^i»-. the oldest ethnoj»raphical ^^urviy 
in the world. as.scKiates a Persian Kush witii an I^thiixjic Kush, 
that is an Asian and African identity of race, separated b\ the 
Arabian Sea. This lahiopic Kushite territory is the very rej^ion 
fnun which M. Naville savs I-l^yptian culture came and the secret 
of the similarities Ix'tween KijNptian and P.ab\ Ionian cidlure mo>t 
proliably lies this wa>*** We are of coursi* <inly treating of 
Semitic <»r Meso|)i»tami:m analogies u|)on ICgyptina antiquities 
undotd>tedly <lating from pn<»r to the !lyks«is kings. t»r even the 
connection «if the earl\ l**g>ptian d>nastiis with Syria at the 
Sinailic ]KMnnsula. In later »«!iies .\siatic Mvles in Kgyptian 
art woubl Ik! attributablr t«> intercourse via Syria. 

M. Naville evidently considers the tableaux u|)on the tomb 
walls as merely indicative or pnuluctive of parallel environnient 
in the next worhl for the <Iefimct. 

•♦•In Hcrr I \VrisMr.!i»»rii''» \.iluat)lc work ''I irrkitit in Afrika Knic 
■*!!lhnt»logisih, Knllnrhi%tiinM-)u* I'nicrsiichnnK.** hv ^i\s, "Vhc ancient 
"rrliKKin «»f I""j{>pt !•» f.»rni«*<l •>f !w«» i-lcincnt'* I lu* ant«K*hth'»n«inH nrgnMrl 
"lopulatHtn liad iH-rn '»nli)ti|i»atr<I !»\ a Sctnitu* iriln* connn^ from .\sia. 
'*T(» the amalganiation *>i xhv^v two rates na^ <Itie a religion, ni which. 
"whiNt prcuT\injj the onKnial Indief*. the\ s.m^hl l»» make them ajcrer 
'with the Conceptions •»/ their ci»n<pierors They assimilated their an 
*nnal worship t«» the |»«»l\«lemonism. or (xilvttirism «»f the .\siatic*. as- 
"*ijnnn|{ certain anim.iK to certain Hi*iU of whicli they U*canie the s\iu. 
"t>*»|s. * 'rhi"*, to a certain extent, agrees with cranio)o|cical e\nlence. i»*r 
Mes*r^ .\ rhtmiMin ami Kandall-Macher in ".Man." ujaii. i». 55. s4\, 
"It seem*, then, thai \H Keith Mipfmrts otir contention that the |M>puLa- 
'tiofi of ancient I'Ik^I^ exinhits tM«* strongl) contrasted s^ts <if phxsu-.-il 
"feature*. \i/. a nej^riiid and a n«ni ne|5n»id *' 
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It i«? worthy of note. Iiowcver, that every scene of these pan- 
oramas may Ix? connected, instead, or also, with the providing 
of a princely funeral feast. For instance, the culture of grain, 
plants, herbs and riowers, the netting of birds, the weaving for 
funerary garments, papynis growing and making into papyri 
for the rituals, seal and scarab manufacture for the priests, beer 
brewing for !K»verages, tree cultivation to construct the sacred 
boat and tc» build the sleigh or chariot for the sarcophagus. 
Quarrying for the funeral stele stone and statuette making for 
the ushabtis and sculptors for the Ka statues, goldamiths and 
embroi<lerers for mummy amulets and draperies. 

The preparing f)f animal skins for the bt)at sails, the writing 
of tile "Iiook for the Dead," brickmaking for the tomb, dressing 
and aM>king all the menu for the sepidchral banquet, these will 
account for every action «lepicted in the Sakara Mastabas. Is 
it not possible that the whole **mise en scene" has a double ob- 
ject?-- to <lescril)e. with much exaggeration, the fimeral feast, 
preliminaries and function here on earth, an<l to secure its repu- 
tation for the decease<l "quand (pi *il ait une bonne se|nilture 
<lanN I'accident." .\s M. Naville sa\N the producing reas4>n for 
the whole custom "must not be applicable** (solely) to the tomb 
in which we find the stelae (and the decorations and tableaus) 
erected when it was D»mpleted, but to an ideal tomb in the west 
the duplicate of that ujxmi earth." 

If this is so, it ap|>ear*> to us that tlie Mlysian Fields scenes 
are not those of a future "oiuntry seat" life of the dead Egyptian, 
but the pHKluction of the next worhl sepulchral service and fes- 
tival. TIk' justified Fgyptian is iH>t a s«|uire in a country lumie o( 
the Ain Tuat, but a fellow passenger with Ra and his crew of 
deities in the sun K'**^*** ^^^^P 

The sfcond chapter discu*'NC*i the (lifTerent modes of sepulture 
in earU times, and the evi<lcnce frt»m burial relics as to the 
lielief ill a future life. M. Naville considers that the numerous 
tomb'* «»r j^round buriaN having the <lefunct arranged with the 
knr(-<« 'ir.iwn up to the ilirst is not imitation of the |)osition <»( 
tlu* iiiib »rfi child, indicative «»! a new birth to c«»me; but merely 
the siitini; |K.sture. habitual to all races unused t«> chairs or stools. 
This Niiim^ u|»on the haimches with knees «lrawn up was prc- 
cisc-h tlu- action of the hunter in his hut returne<l fr«HH the 
chase >o ln«» limbs were arranged thus after death; only the 
c«»rps<- was iircrssarily laid u|>«»n its side. I'ertain many funerary 
statues exhibit the deceased in this attitude. 

.\nother sn^^estion is in regard to the elaborate tonib or 
niastalia rrliefs. whicii show the fierson in whose lumor the 
sepulchre was ornamented, furnished with many servants and 
owning much cattle, fields and orchards, vineyard and boats. 
M. Naville savs tiiat this ^k»es not necessarilv indicate that the 
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cmticr t)f the ^ravc enjoyed such opulence and broad domains 
on this earth; but is what it was hofied he will |)ossess in the 
wf>rld to o»!iie. The reliefs are in fact, just as the ushabti Agure^i 
were; if the requisite fonnulae were |)n)|)erly recited and in- 
scribed, ensurers of the jxKssession of slaves and servants in the 
next world. The means of granting to the decease<l a complete 
estate in the future. 

There is not any reason ti> doubt that the number of ushabti 
figures fre<|uently in a tomb exceeded the establishment of <|onies- 
tics em[)loyed by the departed owner of it and so may the (|uan- 
tity of animals an<i fowl, of groves and |>asturages u|M>n tlic 
Mastaba walls. 

In this chapter in describing the Kgyptian's future life. Mr. 
Naville ctHuments uiK>n the various sacred books relating thereto, 
such as the Book of the .\m Tuat and also tlie Nether World 
|>ortions of the "Pyramid Texts." 

When, having been acquitted in the "Hall of Judgment** 
and his sco)nd funeral in Ha<les fulfilled, he is free to **gti in 
and (»ut and come forth bv dav.** 

M. Naville <levotes some space to the (|uestion as to whether 
human sacrifice was in early times an Egyptian [practice, and 
<lecides in the negative. As he says had it been common it is 
inex|>licable that among the innumerable religious tableaus it 
sh<Hdd lie unrepresented. Me refers to the relief in a Theban 
tomb where two "Nubians." also styled .\nou. are apfiarently 
going to be executed and amcludes they are images of men and 
the sacrifice was a theatrical one reminiscent of the execution of 
.Vnou pri.«i*)ners of war, in the early |)erio<| cam^iaigns of Horus 
celebrated in later times at the Festival **de Frapper les .\nou.** 
That human beings were occasionally sacrificed as elsewhere, he 
4loes not den v. The evidence accumulated bv M. Lefebure in his 
"Rites Kgypliens.*' relating to edifices proves it, but such in- 
stances were exceptional and not part of funerary customs. 

The chapter upon "Rites and Ceremonies, the Divinity of the 
King, and the Daily Worship * has little that is new to readers of 
tlie work of MM. I^febure and Moret. M. Naville says. "I 
believe that the worship of the dead king was merely the pro- 
longation of that accorded to him during his life time. In my 
opinion tbe ginls had not at first been deceased mortals and this 
leads me to a conclusion contrarv to that of M. Moret. I lie- 

m 

lieve differently to him. that they have at first been living per- 
sonages for whom has been continued, fierhaps somewhat nvnli- 
fied, or developed, that which had been accorded to them during 
life." 

This apparently means that the deities pi>sses5ing temples and 
cults in Eg>'pt were deified human bemgs. such as Imhc^tep prol>> 
ably was, we suppose the tribal chiefs whose animal emblems be- 
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came theirs when deified. To beconK a j;od one must have first 
been a king or chief, whilst later to be born a Pharaoh was to 
in\i>lve and insure lx?in^ proclaimed a (lod. 

M. Naville says that the Amulet or fij^ure known as the I)a<l, 
or Tat*: a s<»rt of double column su[)[x>rting four cross bars is 
ri'prescntative of the spinal column with the projecting ribs of 
the vertebrate man. and says the texts leave us in no doubt as to 
thi>. but he does not quote any passage on the subject. 

This >ymlK)l has mostly Inren consiclered to exemplify stabil- 
ity, or firmness, and t<» have l)een an hieratic representation t>f 
the four corner world pillars which supj)ort (according to Kgy|>- 
lian c<»*mogon\ lluories > ilu- firmament: shown in |KTN|Krtive. 
We think that there is a ^ot.d deal to be said for thi< view <»f 
the case an<l con>»ider the matter at present imdecide<l. 

< )iu' i»f the lectures discusNcd the "Doctrine of Ileliof)olis 
antl the MgNptian 1-jmeads the role of .\nunon at the ThelK's, 
ami the religious reform> uf Amenophis I\ ." These last it is 
i>ow eviileiu were not induce<' In any f<»reign iuHuence. It was 
a si-Ucti«'n b\ \inenophi> nf a particular f<>rm of the deity to 
have MflVred lo him. siiUly. a 1\|h* oi worship alrea<ly familiar. 
|>n>babl\. in many temples, h was nut a <locirinal reform, but 
intended to di-«|ualif\ the varieties of theology and iloctrine 
which M-parateil the teachings of the mnnerous sacerdotal col- 
le^e^. and to meri^e inti* one form <»f worship all the religious 
iMdts.if ilu* wlx'li- (»i l*"g>pt. Naturally rroii-N^jr Naville quotes 
more than usual from texts at I>er-el-l»ahari. as he has recov- 
ereil nn»st of thr^e ; als«i from other old I\i:yptian literature first 
edited b\ hinisrlf. ^\wh a^ the 'Mxth of ilu- 1 )estructi«»n of Man- 
kind by the <io.ls." |»iit all the in«»re imj>i»rtant publicati«»ns of 
iusiTipti »fi^ and |np\ri an- ijrawn ujhui and a sh«»rt. but select. 
bd»iioi^rapli\ !*« a;|»<niUil to <■ nh chapter. 

It i^ ti» Im- Ii'»|h«' tlii^ U-»k will Ik* trau'^lated and puMiNhe'! 
m iIh I iiitrd Statrs 
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CHALCAN ART. 
(M. De Morga's Discoveries at Susa.) 

BY HENRY PROCTOR, F. R. S. L., M. R. A. S. 

In a new edition of his "Manual of Oriental Antiquities" 
M. Ernest Babelon gives a very interesting account of M. de 
Morgan's mission in Susiana. This led to the opening up of 
a new field of archeological drainery in the ruins of Susa, the 
ancient capital of Elam. These ruins form a number of im- 
mense tels which cover an area of four to six square miles on 
both banks of the river Kherkha. Among other interesting dis- 
coveries is that of a bone cylinder, inscribed with what is be- 
lieved to be the earliest stage of cuneiform writing, which is 
followed by a series of clay tablets, ranging in size from two 
and one-half inches to nine inches at the sides, with the principal 
face covered with writing of which the signs are almost cunei- 
form. Over a thousand inscriptions in the Elamite language 
have now been brought to the Louvre. Some are on slabs of 
stone, others on door- sockets and bricks. These have been de- 
ciphered by Dr. Scheil ; they give the names of the kings by 
whose commands the buildings were erected, of which they 
formed part. After the mythical period the earliest historical 
texts introduce us to the princes of Elam as vassals of the Meso- 
potamian suzerains. Of these the first;^ is called "Ur-iti-Adad," 
vassal successively of the two kings of Agade, Sargani-sar-ale, 
and Naram-Sin about B. C. 3750. One of his successors, Karibu- 
Sa-Susinak, patesi of Susa, boasts of having built the temple of 
the god Suga '*the ancient," and of having constructed the 
canal of Sidar ; he is a vassal of the well-known Dungi, king 
of Ur, and of Gudea, patesi of Sirpurla. To the rule of the 
patesis at Elam succeeded that of the Tukkal-niah and the suzer- 
ainty from being Chaldean now became Elamite. About B. C. 
2280 Kudur-Nakhunta, king of Susa, eflfected the conquest of 
Mesopotamia and spoiled the towns of Chaldea, transporting at 
this time the statue of the goddess Nana, from Uruk (Erech) 
to Susa. Long after this the well-known Hammurabi delivered 
Chaldea from the domination of Elam, and one of his successors* 
entered Susa as a conqueror, but later on the Susians took Baby- 
lon and carried awav Ihe statue of Bel. 

A king of Susa, Shutruk Nakhunta, boasts of having devas- 
tated Chaldea, captured, several kings, hundreds of towns, and 
of having built a large number of temples at Susa which were 
afterwards restored by his grandson Shilkhah-en-Shusinak. The 
names of about twenty other Susian kings belonging to two or 

*Kuri-galsu. 
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tlirec <Iiffercnt dviiastic** are known and there are traces of con- 
Hictinj^ races in Siisa itself. This fact is further shown by the 
scarcity of laiii^^ua^es, which are found written in cuneifonn 
character. 

Tnder Sar^'im. kin^ of Assyria ( H. C. 722-705) and his suc- 
cessors, there l)ej^an a niijijhty strujjijle which ended in the ruin 
of Susa by Assurbanipal in H. C (^7. This conquest Assur- 
banipal records thus: **I. Assurbanipal. the prince who adores 
the j^reat ^o^^^* ' conquered the land of Klam. . . . The 
statue of the j^^reat go<ldess Nana had Ix'en in adversity for 1635 
years : she ha<l been carried into captivity in Klam. a country 
which was not consecrated to her. ... I seized the hands 
«)f the statue of tin* ^reat jjoddess. and in order to rejoice her 
heart. I cau>e<l her to take the direct road to the Teinple Ivanna. 
The first dav i»f the month Kislev. I causecl her to enter into 
the city «»f I'ruk. and I reinstated her in the eternal tabernacle of 
K-anna. the tem|)le <if her choice." 

.\t the time of the <lestniction by .\ssurt>ani|)al. Klamite 
Susa contained. iH>t only the objects of art. but all the valuables 
which ha<l iR'en brouj^ht by the various kinjjs of Klam from 
tlnrir e.xpeclitions into Chaldea as trophies of victory, .\ssui 
banifial recovere<l the greater part of these <>l>jects and replace<l 
them in the towns from which the\ had Ix^en taken. .Ml that 
coidd not Ik* carrie<l away was destroyed, thus ctfectin^^ the 
complete ruin of Susa. The city. h<»wever. was afterwards rc- 
budt. for a cyliutler of W-buchadnez/er II. informs us that he 
built manv temples th-,Te. 

Manx examples of Chaldean art were ft>und at Susa. 'ITic 
most interestinjii; i^ the triumphal stela of Narani Sin. a primary 
inscripti«>n on which rolales that .\aram !^in. kinjj of .\pade. in 
lower ( haldea. 4o»h) U. ('.. caused this stela to l)e erected in 
or«ler that tluTc shoultl 1h- ciiiLjraved t.n it tin* account of his war- 
like <leeds a^amst the jK-opK- «»f I.uhibi. rhere i^ al*««» a '•ivond 
invnptiitn. thcroiii. adiled Imijr after the time of .\'aram-.*sin, 
v%hich lN*ars the name of I'hutruk-Naklmnta. kin^ «>! Klam. and 
is m the Xii/amte laiijL^ua^^e Mm^ ihi'» same >tela which was 
ori>*:inall\ a tmphv of the victorv ot the i haldean kini:. .Varam- 
Sin. wa> alterwariN u^ed to lelebrate the victoric'* **i 1 hatruk- 
Nakhunta. the f*.lamite km^. over the i haldeans 

Am<»fij^ other niar\e|ims diMoverieN are the ^taluen in bronze 
which thev '^lureedel m ia»»lm^j ;•» life**i7e or more 11 a •»in>;Ie 
casting There 1^ .Mie >\u'\\ «»l Oueeii Napir- A-^n, wife of I nta^h- 
< ial (IV ( '. I5<«ii tiiiw in the I.ouvre It i'* life-size. aii<l re- 
markable for Its spltMidid executi'-n < »fi her wri^t** are quadruple 
bracelets, on the left hand a rmi: The costume consist % of 4 
l«»nK friiiKeiJ mU- whidi falU to the teet Ihe liMJice is t!i»ht- 
fittin)^ and shows the ouilmes **i the timire . on the slu»ulder there 
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is a jeweled bula, and oown the length <»f the sleeves there arc 
elegant clasps. It is indeed nian*eIous, as M. Kabelon remarks 
that such details could be accurately rci)<lcrc<l in a statue of solid 
hninze. weighing many tons. 

lieside the gigantic statues in Immze. there are native 
statuettes in gtdd and silver and numerous objects in ivory which 
date l>ack to the primitive i>eri<Hl of Klamite history. There arc 
also cylinders, some in glazed |)i>ttery, others in ivory, hematite, 
chalce<!ory and jasjjer, which were empk>ved to seal their con- 
tracts; alal>aster vases of various sha|)es ; an immense (juantity 
of small gold, silver and bronze rings, ami also Hat dishes in 
these metals, which may have been used for money ; magnifi- 
cent gold bracelets, and others of silver and bronze, domestic 
utensils, axes, knives an<l various weafK>ns. Indeed there is 
everv kind of material to enable us to reconstitute the history 
and the <laily habits ol the heretofore unknown Elamites. Our 
friends across the channel are highly to be congratulate<l on the 
ac()uisition of such vast archeolog^cal wealth and on the ability 
of M. de Morgan and Pere Scheil to decipher the inscriptbn 
which certainly forms a splendid addition to this excellent 
volume. 

o — 

PRKHISTORIC RKLICS CLASSIFIED. 
(;kok(;k c.ra.nt m.\cirkfu>v. 

The first .stq> in the establishment of a relative chronokigy 
for prehistoric times was taken by a I>ane. C J. Thomsen, of 
Cojienhagen. seventy years ajjo. Sluch of the subsequent prog- 
ress ak>ng this line has t)een due to Scandinavians. Professor 
Hrogger's work on the posititm of raise<l beaches in 5>outhea.stem 
Norway during the stone and bronze ages is of such a character 
as to indicate that northern investigators are still anxmg the 
leaders in the kind of research that tends to render our knowl- 
e<lge of prehistoric archxology more accurate. 

That the climate of the kitchen-midden f>eriod (first stone 
age in the north) in Denmark wah wanner than at present, fs 
n<>w well known. It lias also been e^^tablished bv recent invest!- 
gations in tioth Denmark and Sweden that the age of the kitchen 
middens of Southern Scandinavia corresjxmds to the |)eri<Kl of 
maximum |)ostglacial submergence. 

It was long ago observed that the kitchen mid<lcns of North- 
ern Dentftark are well al)ove tlie present beach lines. They con- 
tain the oldest stone in<lustry to be found in Denmark, viz.. flint 
flakes and {wiring knives ( Skivesjaller ). But in Southern Nor- 
way, where flint is scarce, other stone was employed *luring this 
early fKritMl to pnKluce the s*>-calle<l Nostvet in<lustry. I»roj|*- 
ger*s researches have established the fact that this oM industry 
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occurs at a level corresponding to that of the raised beaches 
marking the niaxinuini postglacial submergence. It is nowhere 
found below that level and is, therefore, contemporaneous with 
the early stone period. The Xostvet industry is, on the other 
hand, rarely found much above the level of the highest raised 
beaches. The population must, therefore, have been a coast pop- 
ulation, deriving its sustenance largely from the sea. 

The axe with pointed pole never occurs at a lower level than 
that of the beach line marking the close of the early stone 
period. It is a transition from connecting the first northern 
stone epoch with the second, the latter being the epoch of polish- 
ed stone axes. The early part of the second stone epMDch was 
characterized by a variety of the axe with pointed pole ; the lai- 
ter part, by a flat-poled axe. During this epoch the habits of 
the people changed. They were engaged largely in the domesti- 
cation of animals and in agricultural pursuits. The minimum 
level of occurrence of this industry is, then, no longer the domi- 
nant one. But there is sufficient evidence to prove that, at the 
close of the second stone epoch, the beaches at Christiania were 
from 23 to 26 meters alx)ve the present beach level. 

The third epoch of the stone age is characterized by the 
thick-poled axe. These are found in Scrobicularia clay deposits 
as well as in graves. The position of some of these graves is 
such as to lead to the conclusion thai, when they were built, 
the beach line at Christiania was not more than 13-15 meters 
higher than it is now. 

The bronze age is divided into two epochs. The close of the 
first corresix)nds to a former beach elevation of not more than 
3.5 meters higher than the present. At the close of the second 
epoch, the beach line was probably the same as it is now. 

In an interesting table, Professor Rrogger gives the results 
of his attempt to measure the lapse of time since the maximum 
postglacial submergence. His basis of reckoning is as follows: 
(i) The rate of elevation was alx)ut the same at the beginning 
as at the close; (2) the rate during the middle period of eleva- 
tion was greater than at the beginning or close: (3) the deter- 
mining of the position of the beach lines at the beginning and 
end of the bronze age and at the beginning and end of the clos- 
ing efxich of the stone age, compared with the estimates of arch- 
eologists as to the absolute length of the bronze age and the last 
epoch of stone, gives a standard of measurement for the rate 
of elevation during the last period of the same. His results 
are: 

(a) For the stone age: 
First epoch, 4900-3900 P>. C, or 1,000 years. 
Second epoch, 3900-2400 !>. C, or 1.500 years. 
Third epoch, 2400-1900 B. C, or 500 years. 
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(b) Bronze age, 1900-500 B. C. or 1,400 years. 

(c) Iron age, 500 B. C.-1905 A. D., or 2,400 years. 
Total of 6,800 years. 

According to Sophus Miiller, only about 4,900 years have 
elapsed since the beginning of the stone age in Denmark. He 
places the duration of the first epoch of the stone age at a mini- 
mum of 500 instead of 1,000 years, and the beginning of the 
brqjize age at 1200 B. C, instead of 1900 B. C. 

May, 1906. , 

o 

PRE-COLUMBIAN VOYAGES. 

Professor Fiske rejects all the stories of pre-Columbian voy- 
ages to the continents of the Western Hemisphere save that of 
the Norseman's visit to "Vinland." He insists, however, that 
Columbus knew nothing of this Vinland episode. It was not 
the purpose of Columbus to discover a new continent, but to 
prove that a westward voyage of three thousand miles would 
bring him to Japan. This colossal blunder, as it happened, led 
to his most stupendous achievement. If he had calculated the 
•distance at ten thousand or twelve thousand miles, which it really 
is, there would have been no point to his scheme, for the west- 
em route would have been no shorter than the eastern. Even 
now Europeans as a rule prefer the eastern route to the western. 

Professor Fiske does not join in the common outcry against 
Americus Vespucius for robbing Columbus of the glory of giv- 
ing his name to the western continents. Originally the name of 
America was given to a portion of the coast of Brazil which 
Americus was the first to visit. It was gradually extended to 
the whole of the southern continent, and eventually to the north- 
ern. But this was after the death of Americus, and he in no 
way, personal or posthumous, shared in the responsibility. 

Properly indignant at the barbarities of the Spaniards, Mr. 
Fiske can nevertheless wax correspondingly enthusiastic over the 
philanthropic work of the Spanish monk I^s Casas, the first 
and greatest of anti-slavery advocates, whose good name he 
clears from the slurs of careless and credulous historians. 

He shows that the cavaliers, who settled in the southern col- 
onies, were not all aristocrats nor the New England Puritans all 
plebeians, but that English traditions of birth and breeding were 
equally divided between the sections. In short, he overturns 
many prejudices and establishes many facts not hitherto ac- 
cepted. His good temper is as contagious as his sincerity is 
impressive. 



RELICS OF THE REVOLUTION FOUND IN HARLEM 

HEIGHTS. 

Subterranean history was unearthed by the New York Gas 
Company when digging the mains in Harlem, and the relics 
gathered in that process are new in a museum at the office of the 
company. The. battle of Harlem Plains strewed all that nqgh- 
borhood with souvenirs, which, under the pressure of many sea- 
sons of rain and frost and growth of vegetation, have sunk 
deeper and deeper into the soil. C. C. Simpson, general superin- 
tendent of mains of the Consolidated Gas Company, has taken 
great interest in the making of his collection of these relics, 
which is still on the increase. 

As the settlement of the northern end of Manhattan Island 
progresses, the grading of streets and excavations for sewers, 
water and gas mains and foundations, reveal more and more 
relics of the Revolutionary period. Among those at present in- 
cluded in the collection are British officers' buttons, an orna- 
mental British sword hilt, bayonet, musket balls, a belt plate, 
bearing a figure which may be either 6 or 9, some bones, and a 
beautiful, long, octagonal-barrelled flintlock rifle, all found near 
the foot of Depot Lane (Fort Washington Point), the rifle hid- 
den in the rocks ; camp chest plate and a cannon ball, from the 
site of the Fort George Casino ; linchpin for gun carriage, wedge 
for the same, pewter spoon, lance tip, lance point, horseshoe, 
horse bit, pot hook, hammer, bombs, large and small ; shoe buckle 
and bullets from Fort George ; twenty-pound bar shot, probably 
from the Pearl, and bullets found at Kingsbridge Road and 
Dyckman street. 

Historians have figured out that fully thirty regiments saw 
service at the northern end of this island during the period of 
British occupation. The barracks of Fort George were about 
on a line with I92d street. Regimental buttons record the pres- 
ence of the 17th Light Dragoons, 17th Foot, 7th Fusiliers.^45th 
Foot, 53d Foot, 14th Foot, 71st Highlanders, 8oth Royal Edin- 
burgh Volunteers and the Tory regiment of New York volun- 
teers. It would be interesting to know how many descendants 
of that Tory regiment are now living in New York or elsewhere. 

At the end of 201st street, on the north side of Sherman's 
Creek, was found the debris of a long vanished camp, including 
buttons of the loth, 26th and 33d British regiments, besides some 
Continental buttons. At Fort Prince Charles were found but- 
tons of the 71st Highlanders and a Massachusetts regiment. The 
famous 44th was among the regiments on Laurel Hill. About 
two hundred yards north of Dyckman street, on the western 
side of Prescott avenue, an important British camp is indicated 
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by some of the relics before mentioned and others in Willianr 
L. Calver's large collection of regimental buttons. The stump oF 
an old fla*gstaff was also found here. 

There was very stubborn fighting in the valley between Laurel 
Hill and Fort Washington along the present Kingsbridge Road, 
from 187th street for half a mile northward. In this short sec- 
tion was found a miscellaneous collection of treasures. Among 
them are grapeshot, musket balls, a button of the 17th Regiment 
of British Lancers, a belt buckle marked "G. N. 31," gun flints^ 
bayonets and lance tips. The latter are all in a row, showing" 
where the lancers, dismounting, struck their lances into the 
ground and presumably tethered their horses. At the gas house 
on Kingsbridge Road, just south of Dyckman street, was found 
an eighteen-pounder shot and the portion of a limber. About 
two hundred feet to the eastward, on the plain, were the bones 
of many dead, buttons of the 38th Royal Regiment and the 71st 
Regiment (Fraser's) Highlanders. At the corner of Sherman 
avenue and Dyckman street, upon bits of cloth clinging to the 
wristbones of a huge skeleton, were link sleeve buttons made of 
small Spanish coins bearing the inscription, "M. Vtraque Vnum, 
M., 1771." At Dyckman street and Post avenue a jackknife 
was found buried in a pile of oyster shells and with the spring 
in good condition still. The blade was much nicked, as if it 
had been used for opening oysters. On the slope just north of 
Fort Tryon, the bones of many Hessians were discovered, and 
skeletons were also numerous on the ridge east of Kingsbridge 
Road, between 187th street and the gas house. 

The battle of November 16, 1776, becomes very real to the 
imaginative sightseer as he handles these relics of long-dead 
armies and pictures to himself their camp life, their dress, their 
munitions of war and their advance upon the American forces. 
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THE FOSSIL HORSE. 

Prof. Henry Osborne has been at the head of an expedition 
sent out by the American Museum of Natural History. 

It is stated that he has discovered not only the ancestors of 
the dinosaurus but of the rhinoceros and of the horse. It is stated 
in the American Journal of Science that the bones of the fossil 
horse have been discovered in North America by Prof. Lull. The 
facts can be learned by writing to these gentlemen. 



IX THE TULARE BASIN. 

**Tulare Lake, a prominent feature of an old map of Cali- 
fornia, and once the largest body of fresh water west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, is located in the extreme southern part of San Joa- 
quin County, at an altitude of about 200 feet above tidewater. In 
the 40*s its superficial area, it is said, exceeded 1,200 square 
miles, but in 1868 its dimensions had shrunk to 700 square miles, 
and twenty years later to less than 200. Occasional floods have 
raised the. level of the lake, but the general tendency has been 
toward obliteration. Originally the lake, by a well defined out- 
let, emptied into the San Joaquin River, but sedimentary deposits 
have gradually built up a dike which obstructed the flow of 
waters and made the Tulare basin an independent system of its 
own. The lake receives the waters from many rivers, each drain- 
ing large sections of the country and in periods of flood carry- 
ing immense volumes of water. The lake is extremely shallow, 
the deepest part being only thirty feet in depth, while evapora- 
tion exceeds eight fe»^t annually. Within the last ten years 
Tulare Lake has been visibly growing less in dimensions, and 
the belief in its permanent disappearance became settled in the 
minds of those who were interested in the land. 

'^Several reclamation districts were organized, appropriating 
150,000 acres of the old lake bed, and a large area was put 
under cultivation. Immense crops were raised, and land being 
protected by levees and carefully drained at an expense of sev- 
eral millions. Faith in the future was stimulated by absence 
of floods. The last year opened with less than the usual rain- 
fall, and more land was put under cultivation in Tulare basin 
than ever before. Thousands of acres which no plough had ever 
touch were planted to grain and fruit, and up to February i the 
outlook of the lake dwellers was most alhiring. A vast amount 
had been laid out in permanent improvements and farming ma- 
chinery, and appearance flattered the most exalted hopes of 
abundant crops. 

''These would have been fulfilled had not the earlv months 
of 1906 violated all precedent and proved the most extraordinary 
in point of rainfall in the history of the State. Unprecedented 
floods, having no outlet, covered the bed of Tulare Lake to a 
depth which submerged every acre of cultivated land within its 
boundaries, swallowing up all crops and improvements and utter- 
ly destroying the results of ten years of unremitting work ex- 
pended by the industrious colonists. Where were once wide 
spreading tracts of highly cultivated farms there is now but a 
waste of waters, above which rise the ruins of great harvesters 
and the wrecks of homes." 
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PREHISTORIC BOOKS AND PAPERS IN AMERICA. 

The first specimens of American paper which came to the 
hands of the Spaniards were found, according to the testimony 
of Dr. X'alentini. on the coast of Vera Crliz, immediately after 
Cortez landed. They were covered with pictures, bound in the 
form of books, and were sent to Spain, among the presents 
w'hich Cortez sometime later received for his monarch from 
Montezuma. 

"Among these were two books of those which the Indians had 
made, six specimens of drawings ; another one which was red 
and has a few circles drawn on it and two specimens painted 
blue." 

Peter Martyr writes of them to Pope Hadrian, as follows: 

"They do not bind them as we do, leaf by leaf, but they 
extend one single leaf to the length of several cubits, after hav- 
ing pasted a certain amount of square leaves one to the other^ 
with bitumen, so adhesive, that the whole seems to have passed 
through the hands of the most skilful! bookbinder. Whichever 
way this, book was opened, it always presented two sides written 
and two pages appeared in as many folds. 

**We have said before that these natives had books, and the 
messengers w'ho were procurators for the new colony, together 
with other presents, brought many of them here to Spain. 

"The leaves of these books upon which they write are of the 
membrane of trees, from the substance that grows beneath the 
upper bark. These porous membranes they fill up with bitumen 
and render them pliable, and stretch to whatever form they 
please, and being made hard again, they cover them with a cer- 
tain kind of gypsum.'* 

This statement is concise and of remarkable clearness. Dr. 
Valentini savs: 

There is a ring of truth in it, which makes us believe that the 
alleged messengers actually happened to be eye witnesses to the 
act of paper making by the Indians. Though the tree from 
which the membrane was taken is not named, it cannot be other 
than the rubber tree. 

The rubber tree presents a fanciful appearance, for a large 
number of long, triangular roots are grouped around the foot, 
leaning against it, in order to support the tree, for without these 
natural buttresses the tree would not be able to stand. The 
tree is not felled by cutting the roots or braces, but a scaflFolding 
is placed above,^at the height of seven yards. The bark of these 
natural buttresses begins to dry and come oflF. 

It needs only a little practice to peal oflf long pieces, which 
when soaked and beaten, yield a membranic tissue. 
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Lander, in speaking of paper, made from the roots of a tree, 
had in mind this portion of the Anatt tree. It is bark paper. 

A special paper which was found to be in use wirti the Maya 
people, who lived on the east coast of Mexico. 

The Nahuas made a use of the Maguey plant in making 
vegetable fibre. 

This plant furnished the people with fire and fence wood, 
with gutters, tiles and thatching material, with paper and fibres, 
and from it shoes and cloth were made. They gather nails and 
needles from it, as well as fruit, wines, honey, sugar and vine- 
gar. 

The manufacture of paper as found among the Mexicans was 
as follows: 

Their vegetable fibre was taken from the Maguey plant. The 
leaves were soaked, purified and the fibres washed, smoothed 
and extended, for the manufacture of thin as well as thick paper. 
After having been polished, they painted upon it. 

The Geographical Society of New York is in possession of an 
ancient Mexican painting, which represents the plan of a little 
village, which had been taken away from the people by the 
Spaniards. 

Another specimen of paper was examined by Dr. E. Forster- 
mann. He says: 

The ground color is white, with some reddish spots popping 
out. According to tradition the paper is taken from the Metl 
plant. The substance of the sheets was held or fastened to- 
gether by thin membranes. The seventy-four sheets, of which 
the Codex was composed, consisted of two separate layers. It 
was a membrane which furnished the painter with an even sur- 
face, but the Maguey fibre formed only the body of the sheet. 
Now as to the amount of paper that was paid in tribute. Dr. 
Valentini says that twenty- four thousand reams equal to eighty- 
four thousand sheets could hardly have been distributed for 
capital. But we are fully infomied for what different purposes 
paper was employed. 

They had to record the historical annals of the year, provide 
the priests with copies of ritual calendars, register tributes, and 
in case of litigation, on the limit of rural estates, to draft the map 
for the parties and the judge. There was lack of a phonetic 
alphabet and writing did not allow^ these people to indulge in 
voluminous literature. Their imperfect system of representing 
an event or an idea by means of objects and symbols, confined 
them to the recording of only the most important data of civil 
and religious administration. In this the reports of the Spanish 
chroniclers do unanimously concur and the paintings which are 
left to us confirm the impression that the records and the use of 
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which was made of paper, was almost exclusively confined to 
purposes of administration. 

The Mendoza Codex, which may be called a prehistoric book, 
contains in its first part the annals of the Aztec tribe, the pic- 
tures of their rulers, the cities they conquered and the signs for 
the years in which the events took place. 

The second part contains the pictures of the coats of arms 
of the same cities, with an illustration of the product which each 
of them was to pay as tribute. 

The third illustrates the education which the Aztec boys and 
girls received. 

In the first part of the Codex is the picture of a house de- 
stroyed by fire, which is really the picture for conquest. Also 
the tribute list, due from towns. 

These are all pictured or painted. Along with the pictures 
we find the representation of paper, and the tribute list. 

Among the names are sixteen towns, and one town, Yzamat- 
ittam, was tributary in 8000 reams of paper. The name of the 
town was "Paper City." Number 8000 is represented by a 
pouch, trimmed with fringes, and with three tassels attached, 
and a roll of paper by the side. 

Other indices show that the amount was about one hundred 
and sixty thousand sheets of paper in the bundle, which was 
tied with the rope. 

Another picture represents a tribute of paper. The coat 
of arms of the town shows that the tribute of paper was due 
from this town named Amacoztitla, which means 'Taper Town." 

The yearly tribute of paper to the city of Mexico from the 
different towns was twenty-four thousand reams, equal to 480,- 
000 sheets. As to the number of sheets of paper used for the 
official purposes, only a minimum of the four hundred and eighty 
thousand sheets can have been consumed in this way. 

There was another use for paper. The children to be sacri- 
ficed were dressed and adorned with paper of a red color. On 
one hill they dressed the children in paper showing black and 
red stripes; 6n another hill the children were arrayed in paper 
of blue color ; on another dresses striped with black ; on another 
the dresses half red and half yellow. On the seventh hill the 
dresses of the children were a yellow color and on the shouders 
they fastened a pair of wings, aso of paper, so they looked like 
angels. 

The woman destined to be sacrificed in honor of the goddess 
Xilonem had her face painted with two different colors. Her 
nose was of yellow, her forehead red, her head was adorned 
with a paper crown of four points. 

The prisoners were painted all over, their bodies with white 
color. The apron being pink. They walked at the head of the 
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procession, with a Maxtli's with corrugated paper and their shoul- 
ders studded with rosettes of paper as large as shields. 

They were first wrapped in white paper, then in richly em- 
broidered cloth. They wore crowns of paper and all the papers in 
which they were dressed were sprinkled with liquified uUi. The 
unfortunate victims were dressed in their robes of paper, each 
of them bore in his hand a paper banner. 

Finally one of the priests stepped down from the hill of 
sacrifice, carried in his hand a large bundle of paper. Another 
priest carried in his hand a kind of sensor, which had the form 
of the head and tail of a serpent ; the tail being made of paper. 
At the end, after the victim was dead, they tore from the body 
the paper in which they were dressed and burned it all in the yard 
of the same house. 



THE UXIX'ERSITY OF CAIRO. 

The University of Cairo, El Azhar, as it is called, for cen- 
turies has been one of the most famous in the world, and wher- 
ever you go in Mohammedan countries you will hear it spoken of 
as a great institution, one of the greatest, oldest and most influen- 
tial in all the universe, with a faculty of wise, learned and pro- 
gressive men. It is the only institution for higher education 
under the care of Islam, and young Mohammedans of wealth 
and future responsibilities are sent there from every land in 
which faith in the prophet is proclaimed. It is perhaps the oldest 
of all universities, being the outgrowth of the Serapeum which 
was established at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter 300 B. C, as I 
wrote you a few days ago, in connection with the great library. 
Saladin, however, was the actual founder of the present institu- 
tion, about 1 170. He gave it its present home, which it has occu- 
pied ever since, and there is not the slightest doubt that at one 
time it did exercise a powerful influence throughout the civilized 
portion of the world. 

It is not what we would consider a university. At least, it is 
not arranged or conducted upon the plan we are accustomed to; 
but it has from 10.000 to 12,000 students from all parts of Tur- 
key, Syria. Algiers, India, Bokhara, Turkestan, Afghanistan and 
the other Mohammedan countries. Most of them, however, are 
from Egypt and the countries immediately surrounding it. 
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ARROW HEADS AND HARPOONS 

There is one peculiarity about the prehistoric relics of the 
American continent which is worthy of special attention. It is 
this: They show an adaptation to the region in which they are 
found, and have shapes and forms which make them especially 
useful in those regions. In other words they are adapted to 
their environment, and are perhaps the result of the life which 
prevailed. This is illustrated in such relics as the bow and 
arrow and the harpoon, which are supposed to rank among the 
simplest of all the stone relics. It is well known that harpoons 
are found at present in the far north, as well as the bow and 
arrow, but in the middle and southern part of the continent 
arrow heads are very numerous and harpoons very scarce. 

It is true that a few harpoons, made out of stone, have been 
found as far south as the State of New ^'ork. but generally at 
a considerable depth below the surface, giving the idea that 
they may have been deposited when the Eskimo fishermen were 
living on the odgi^ of the great ice sheet, which at that time ex- 
tended as far south as the chain of the Great Lakes. This is 
, the opinion of Rev. \V. M. Hcauchamp, who has made a specialty 
of the stone relics of New York. 

Prof. V. \V. Putnam has also found harpoons in the shell 
heaps, scattered along the coast of New England as far south 
as \Iartha's Vineyard. These relics may have been left by the 
fishermen, who had come from the Arctic regions, or they may 
have been left by the T>otocudos. who were in the region at the 
time of the Discovery. 

Everyone knows that in the Arctic regions there are open 
seas in which seals and whales were formerly numerous, and that 
these furnished the chief source of subsistence, but in the regions 
further south there were many wild animals w-hich have always 
been the prey of the hunter, and the regions between were the 
habitat of those creatures which occupied both land and sea. 

Under these circumstances, it is very proper to interpret 
archaeology from two standpoints, viz : the chronology as well 
as locality. If the harpoons are found at any considerable dis- 
tance below the surface, it is quite probable that they were drop- 
ped at the time that the ice sheets extended as far, or farther, 
then the chain of the great Lakes, but the arrow heads, which 
have l>een found near the surface, were deposited when the ice 
sheets had withdrawn, and the various Indian tribes were occu- 
pying this region. America furnishes a favorable field for the 
study of harpoons and comparing them with the arrow heads 
and spear heads, for there are enough of these different kinds 
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of weapons, still in the hands of the natives, to show how they 
were hafted and to what uses they were subjected. 

Boats are still numerous in the Arctic regions, and in them 
may be seen Eskimos, who both manufacture and use the har- 
poon, in catching the whale and other creatures of the sea. 
There are also pictures which show that the same kind of boats 
were seen by the earlv discoverers, even on the coast of New 
England. It is not live hundred years since America was dis- 
covered, so that we have a view of the rapid changes which have 
api)eared on this continent, though on the continent of Europe 
we have to count the vears bv thousands, rather than bv hun- 
(Ireds. In this respect archieology i)r()ves that America is in- 
deed the Xew World. 

Xow the (liiTerence between such relics as the harpoons, spear 
heads and arrow lieads help us to realize the changes which 
have taken place in the circumstances and employments of the 
pe()i)le. It is plain that there is a difterence in this respect, for 
the harpoons are composite relics. That is to say they are 
made up of two or three j)arts, the harpoon head, harpoon shafts 
and the cord or line which united the two parts of the weapon 
as well as the line which was held in the hands of the fisher- 
man. ( )n the other hand, there was no line attached to the 
arrows, for they were shot from the bow, or hurled from the 
hand, and their recovery was secondary in the minds of the 
hunter. 

It is true that the arrow was a coniixmnd im])lement. as well 
as the harpoon. It was made up of three parts. The arrow 
head, which was generally made of Hint or chipped stone of 
some kind. It was fastened to the sliaft by a thread. The 
arrow itself also had feathers at the end and a notch which fitted 
over the ijow string. These made it a cc>mpoun(l inmplement. 
The iK)w itself was a coni])()site weapon. 

It is made up of a piece of wood which was of a size and 
thickness such as could be l)cnt by the hand of the hunter. The 
elasticity of the w<.k)(1 furnished tlie i)ropeHing force, while 
with the har])o()n. it was the arm of the fisherman which pro- 
pelled the implement. 

Tlie similarity of the two implements consisted in this — that 
a cord was used in lx)tli, but in the bow the cord, or lx>w- 
string. was attached to both ends of the bow, while with the 
har|)oon. the cord was hrld in the hand of the fisherman, and 
was used in retrieving the implement. 

There was another difi'erence between the two. The fisher- 
man was compelled to use his arm as well as his eye in hurling 
his weapon — but the arm was thrust out, while with the bow, 
the arm was drawn in. We have in this an analogy- between the 
bow and arrow and the gun — for it is gun powder that gives the 
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propelling force, but the gun itself remains stationary. The only 
other weapon which resembled the harpoon was the spear for 
this was propelled by the arm and was afterward retrieved. 

The point of resemblance between the harpoon and the arrow 
is that the harpoon reached the body of the whale or seal, and 
often reached the vital parts, but the harpoon itself was re- 
trieved and used again, the arrow was sprung from the bow, and 
penetrated the body of the game, but was retrieved only after 
the game had ceased to struggle and its life had departed. The 
arrow shaft was like the hunter's hound. It was sent after the 
game, but was "retrieved" exactly as the hound is. 

Xow these differences are imix:)rtant, for they show the pro- 
cess of invention which was common among the fishermen, as 
well as the hunters, but they also show the difference between 
fishemien and the hunters, as w-ell as between the hunter and 
the warrior. There are pictures of ancient warriors riding in 
chariots with spears in their hands, while a lion may be seen 
lying beneath the horses. The body of the lion is filled with 
arrows which had been shot from the bow of the warrior or 
his attendants. This was in Babylonia. 

Xow these illustrations of the progress of man, in the use 
of weapons are important, for they show the correlation between 
man and his surroundings. 

We would not expect to see a fisherman with harpoon in his 
hand sitting in his canoe on the luiphrates, but we might expect 
to see a coracle, which was common in ancient times, in this 
valley, though it is uncertain whether the coracle is a survivor 
of the canoe. 

It is, however, worthy of notice that there were coracles on 
the Missouri river, which Catlin once dicovered. On the banks 
of the river were hemispherical huts, which in their shapes, re- 
sembled the snow huts of the Eskimos, though they were made 
of timber and bark and covered with earth rather than snow or 
ice. The comparison is suggestive, though it is a (juestion 
whether the hut covered with earth is a survivor of the hut, 
which is, even now common in the far north. 

These various comparisons indicate that the primitive in- 
ventions of man have this peculiarity, that they seldom disappear, 
but have generally survived through long periods of time. 

Mr. W. J. Wintenberg has described the bone and horn 
harpoon heads of the Ontario Indians. 

He says, "It was among the Eskimos that the hari)oon reached 
its highest development, calling into existence numerous acces- 
sories which were unknown to the Indians. One is struck with 
the remarkable similarity between the harpoons from Europe 
and America. As Sir John Dawson says in this ''Fossil Man,'' 
'The visitor to the British Museum may see harpoons from the 
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caves of the Reindeer folk of France, so like those in the same 
collection from Greenland and Terra del Fuego, that ail might 
have come from the same workshop/ Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
in his *'Early Man in Britain" suggests that the Eskimo might 
be the descendants of the ancient Cave Men of France, for there 
are no savage tribes known which use the same set of implements 
without being connected by blood. 

The resemblance between American and European harpoon 
heads tend to strengthen Prof. I)a\vkin*s hypothesis. In his 
notes on ^'Primitive Man in Ontario," Mr. Boyle says: "On 
account of the extensive use of bone bv the Eskimo there is 
a strong temptation to refer many of our specimens to Innuit 
origin. The Huron Iroquois tradition is that the Eskimos of 
the north, formerly dwelt on the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. It 
has been claimed that the Northmen encountered the Eskimo in 
New England nine hundred years ago. Among other evidences 
of Eskimo influence, and contact, we have the semi-lunar knives 
of slate, which are very much like the Eskimo woman's knives. 
Our Indians seem to have had a knowledge of the Eskimo toggle- 
joint. Several articles made of walrus horn have been found 
on New York village sites, and there is a walrus horn in our 
own museum from Balsam Lake." 

The cuts show the resemblances. Fig. No. i shows the head 
of an Eskimo harpoon, and a connecting line, and a plug of 
wood. 

The simplest form of the harpoon is the one with barbs 
on one side only. A single barbed harpoon is seen in No. 2. A 
specimen of horn 8 inches long is shown in No. 4. Two ex- 
amples from the Rock Shelter of Bruniquel of France are 
shown in No. S- Another from Kent's Cavern in No. 6. A 
specimen from Brant County, N. V., is shown in No. 7. 

The specimens from New York State may he seen in the 
next wood cut. One of these is nine inches long, four others, 
single barbed with the hole through the base for the cord is 
shown in this cut. All of these are from York County, Ontario. 
Ten others may be seen in I'^ig. 3. ( )f these, several specimens 
are of deer's horn ; one from Lansing, York County, another 
from lirantford, another from ( )tonabee river, another from 
Simcoe County, one from \'ictoria County, another from York 
County. 

The togc:le heads have been described by Mr. Wintemberg, 
they arc more complicated than the barbed type. The toggle- 
head was designed to serve the same purpose as the arrow 
head, it was shc>t into the bodv of the whale or other animal, 
and left even after the harpoon was withdrawn. The cord which 
held it to the harpoon being broken by the animal in its flight. 

Of the prehistoric character of the harpoon heads, there can 
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be no doubt, but it is uncertain whether the pattern was borrowed 
from the Eskimos or from the ancient Cave Dwellers. If it was,' 
the antiquity of the harpoon must be acknowledged. 

In this connection, it is well to consider the throwing stick. 
Prof. O. T. Mason described this weapon, and has given a num- 
ber of plates to illustrate its shape, as well as its use. He 
says there are three areas for the throwing stick, Australia, the 
Upper Amazon and Hyperborian regions, quoting from Col. Lane 
P'ox. The method of holding the throwing stick is shown by 
the plate, which represents an Eskimo launching the harpoon. 
Mr. John Murdoch states that the hand is held by the Eskimo, 
as low as the shoulder, and the method of throwing the harpoon 
is quick. » 

Throwing sticks are common in Greenland, also Ungave as 
well as the Cumberland Gulf, and the Point Barrow and the 
lower Yukon. 

Throwing sticks have been found as far south as Florida. 
Mr. Frank T. Gushing has described them, lie speaks of them, 
as buried in the mud at the bottom of the Pyramid Mound, along 
with the other wooden implements, as well as stone relics. 

Throwing sticks covered with gilt have been found in Cen- 
tral America; they were probably used as batons and were 
signs of honor, or of office. This furnishes a hint as to the devel- 
opment of the civilized tribes, from an early condition of barbar- 
ism or savagery, for it is not likely that the rulers of the tribes 
in Central America ever used throwing sticks in hunting ani- 
mals or spearing fish, or throwing weapons at an enemy. 

The throwing stick, however, may be classed with the spears, 
arrows, javeline and other weapons, which were common in the 
stone age. 

Throwing sticks are common on the X. W. coast. They 
were found by Mr. W. H. Dall, of Unalaska, Sitka and else- 
where. 

The throwing stick, from Vancouvers Island, differed from 
those found on the IHorida coast. Thev are much ruder. 

The plate given by Prof. Mason represents about thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of throwing sticks, another represents seventeen 
kinds of harpoons, and another plate represents many kinds of 
bows and arrows. These are all on exhibition at Washington, 
and are worthy of study as they show the stages through which 
this weapon had passed. 

The arrow heads, however, surpass all other relics in their 
number, in their diversity of form, the great differences in their 
sizes and shapes, as well as their finish. 

There are many engravings which represent the arrows 
which wTre common in America. These show the distribution 
to have been widespread. It is probable that scarcely any part 
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of the two continents are without specimens of arrows. Some 
collectors have endeavored to secure all the different shapes, 
patterns and sizes, and have been able to discover the peculiar 
characteristics of the arrows in their immediate vicinity. A few 
have taken a wider range, and have broiiglit together all the 
different types which coul<l be found in a larger circle. 

The Museums have, however, been able to bring together 
arrow heads from still wider districts. The National Museum 
at Washington has perhaps secured the best representative col- 
lection, for access has been gained by it, to all of the regions 




embraced by the two contnunts. and tvui the regions on the 
eastern continent. 

The plate which is given herewith contains pictures of the 
various patterns, sizes and shapes which nia\' be seen in the 
Mississippi \'al!cy, .Along with these are many stone axes, those 
with grooves and without. .\lso a few pestles and mortars. The 
mortars Iwing mainly of soap.stone and the pestles of a harder 
kind of stone. The i)late is valuable because of tiie fact that so 
many different stone tools and weapons are brought together 
in such a way tliat thi-y can be compared. 

It should be said here tliat there are no quivers in this col- 
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lection. A cut, however, is given which will show the shapes of 
the quivers which are most common. One of the quivers has 
the arrows in the quiver with the coni which was designed to 
pass over the shoulder and hold the quiver in its place. Another 
represents the quiver with .i hunting bag hanging from it. This 
is probably modern and not prehistoric. Another quiver seemed 
to be fastened to the branch of a tree, the lower figure, No, ii, 
represents a quiver suspended to a cane or reed. It is decorated 
with various ornamental figures and has a fringe hanging be- 
low it. 

The arrow heads at the top, are nearly all of tiie sam* shape. 




but represent the three parts : The arrmv head, ihc sJiafi. and the 
fealhcr which was generally attached In ihe shaft. The cut rep- 
resents the modern style <jf (juivers and arrows, rather than the 
ancient, and the historic rather than the jirchistoric. 

Tlic history of the arrow and spear as well as the harpoon, 
goes much farther back tlian that which is represented by these 
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different plates. Tlic typical S|)eciniens represent the variety 
which is to be found in the various i)arts of this continent, but 
they do not go back to tlie early stages which arc represented by 
the Cave Dwellers, and (iravel Beds of Kuro|)c, nor forward to 
the stages which were represented by the wea|M)ns which were 
common anxing the ancient races of the far ICast. 

The picture which is given in America, logins much farther 
back than any which is f<nmd among the historic nations of 
iIk' Kast, but <loes not bring iK'fore us the sha|K»> and forms 
which prevailed in the early part of the prehistoric age. There 
were Cave Dwellers in Kun^jH.* which reall* jxissessed the earliest 
forms of arr(»w heads or s|)ear heads, though there is no conti- 
nent which so thoroughly represents the middle stages of 
progress. (»r in other words, the wea|H)ns c»f the stone age. in- 
cluding the early part of the metal age. 

It will Ik* found, however, that even in the stone age there 
was a l<»ve of ornament as well as a war-like spirit, and that 
the warrior ha<l his methtxl of displaymg his weaixms in a way 
which was im])osing. The cut given with this shows the warrior 
carrying a sjKrar which is ornamented with feathers and a medi- 
cine l)ag. lie has u|xm his head a |>air of horns which are the 
symlM»ls of his |)owcr. They remind us of the Scripture |>assage, 
*'< )ut of his hea<l were horns." 

The distributitm of the harpoons is of considerable interest. 
U'cause of the stud\ throughcmt the n<»rtliern j)art t»f this con- 
tinent and the north of Kuro|)e. 

The resemblance l)etwei*n the American and I''un»iK»an arrows 
has engaged the attention ot Pmf. Dawkins. who Inrlieves that 
the Kskimos were descen<lanls of the ancient Cave Men of 
l*Vance. and that they came originally fri»m the north of Kurope. 
He sa\s that no savage trilK*s known, use the same set of imple- 
ments withiml Ix'ing connected by bltKxl, a position which is not 
sustained by the arcluxologists generally. Mr. Iloyle. in his notes 
«»n primitive man in (>ntari«>. says: "(>n the account of the ex- 
tensive usi- nt Ixme b\ the Kskimo there is a strong temptalitm to 
refer many of mir specimens to Innuit origin, but there does 
not seem to be any more reason for so <Ioing than there is to at- 
tributf the same orij^in to flint and some other relics. When we 
take into ;.ccount the Huron Ir«'<|Ut»is reci»rds we may at once 
conceive the strong |Missibilit> of l-'skimos effecting the work of 
our Indians. 

The oM tinit contiguity ni the jH'ople favors this sup|Hisition 
for the earliest vo\agers s|KMk of seeing the I\skimos on the 
shores in the neighl>«»rh«H.d of New I'oun<lland. an<l as far south 
as ( 'a|H* i od. 

It is the r»pinion of certain arch.T<»logists. such as Dr. Beau- 
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champ and others, that the Eskimos occupied regions as far 
south as the St. Lawrence, even in New York, for nianv verx 
rude relics are found at various depths in that vicinity. 

Other evidence of Eskimo influence in other regions are semi- 
lunar knives of slate, and the presence of walrus horn relics in 
New York Indian village sites. 

Most of the harpoon heads were fastened to the shaft the 
same as those of the Eskimos. It appears that a cylindrical 
piece of ivory and a wooden shaft are fastened together by a 
tenon joint and a thong. The material from which the har- 
poons are made varies according to the locality. Specimens of 
deer horn have been found, also elk horn, but those found further 
north are of walnis bone. 

The shapes of the harpoon vary. The most of them have a heavy 
shoulder below the barb and a hole through it, by which the 
weapon is fastened to the pole. 

As for the barbs themselves there is no uniformity. The large 
majority of the harpoons have a single barb, others have 
two, three and four barbs, the most of them on one side, called 
bilateral. Bone harpoons have been found in York County with 
three barbs on both sides. 

Toggle-head is another peculiarity of the har])oon, which is 
exceptional. In fact there is scarcelv any other stone or bone 
implement that has any thing that resembles a toggle-head, for 
the arrow heads and spear heads are all made out of a single 
piece of bone. If it is to be separated from the handle or pole, 
or from the arrow, it is because the single arrow or spear head is 
drawn oflf from the arrow or spear. 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg has described these peculiarities of 
the liarpoon, and has given many illustrations of llieni in a 
pamphlet issued by the Society at Toronto, ( huario. 

As to the kind of fish for which the liarpoon was used, this 
author mentions the sturgeon, bass and blue fish, hut it was such 
larger fish as abound in the ocean and the Arctic Sea and Mud- 
son I>ay that the harpoon was most used. I-ather l)al)l()n, how- 
ever, speaks of the Indians spearing tlie eels, soinetiuifs they 
would catch three hundred and more in a single night. Tlie pe- 
culiarity of the harpoon is, that like the how and arrow, it was 
a coniixnmd of a shaft of an arrow or sjK-ar head with a shaft, 
and sometimes a line or rofjc to connect the harj)u()n head with 
the hari)0()n shaft. This is a very ^^iiggestive i)()int. for it shows 
that the fishermen acquired a skill in manufacturing their im- 
plements, which was cjuite equal to that of the hunters, which 
formerly prevailed on the great plains of the west. Another 
evidence of their skill was exhibited by their boats and canoes. 
It is well known that the tribes which, dwelt along the hanks of 
the rivers, both in North and South America, were very 
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skillful in iiiakiiit; iKiat-. M.iiit- nf wliicli conlcl contain a whole 
Imml iif warriors, tmi tin- Kskimos wUii fi)rnicrly <lwdt north of 
iliii|s<in May, witc ('V(.-ii in»Tv skillful in making ami handling 
tlii-ir caiiiHTs. 

In thv trilx-s of the northwest C(K>si iIu'v art- skillfil in making 
lar^'c wiHMirn canoo. in whi<.'h tlivs navi^ato the 'H't-aii. I'vvn in 
siorniv wi-aihiT. 

THK rR'i(;i!,\N CKKKIlRATKiN. 

I'Ih- (.'ro);hait Cflfhraiioii at Frfimitit, < Hiio. on Aiigttst 2, 
uftt. t-i HtinK'moratt'ii the rxiiluits of (rcncrnl MarriMin and Maj. 

^_____, I r<'Khan, wlm fiyiirt-il i-i >ll^{)ialotlfiI\ in the 

|v JK g: ' War of iKi^. ami (-^luxially itic liattli- at Fort 

^^^^^ tli'iuTat Anluir St. (bir. (lnvcrnMr ..f the 

mik^H \orth West rtTrilort. nrKanizeil llninilloii 

1p ^vflk (.'oitntv in tjtu. with Cincinnati as I'ouiitv 

I^^U <.,, 

^^^^^^^^^H VVayiK- orKanizi-il i/i/i. with 

^^^^^^^^^^ a 

|^^^H|^^^^ J tiirv in^ni the < nvalio^a on the east ami Fort 

"" ^'' \\a>r.e .ni tht' wcM, 

iR'H.nw. rtif >k^i'ri|)tii>n nf ( ifiHTal llarri*"m's cain- 

|«ii|,Mi. |nihli-hf.| in iSif.. <U-»«.Til.v^ t . I. Cti>- 

j;tian\ luTiiiMn in ilftViuIiiii; l"l. Slfplu-n^i.n. The rank of l.icti- 

Itnaiit I ..l.«ic-| «:i- ii>nlerr<il hy tin I'rfMiU-nt of the I'niteil 

State- for hi- j^atbiH viiKtiul. 

'Ilu- la<lif- -'i rhillioilln- |irt-.<-nri-c| liiin with an t-lt-t^ant 
-W'-r-l. rfCimiM'h, the lanmii- hi'lian warriiT. had taken jian 
wilh ihf Kriti-h. hm I'.iri Slf|ilien>on was defemlt-.l against the 
attai'k. 

\ little M\-i..nn.I *;t!ni..n. calle.I 'i Hd Iletsy." -erve-l an im- 
jHTlanl jiari I riKl'-T- rf|">[l of the Iwttle, in whiih he was 
li;(.IU ».TM.-<I. ackTi..»l<.li:ev that he »eiit auajii-t hi- M»n jiid);- 
iiient. i.T Saudu^kv i- tiTt\ niili- h\ water l'r.>ni I-ike Frie. and 
he ...iild M-'t with hi- -mall ii.r,e remain m..re ih.n tw d;i>v 
riie t'Tt via- »M.ii)H,Md ..I lil-'ok h..:'^<-. .-..nneiie.! \n |M.ketinf;. 
IV.n-n-eh «:.- the ur-al Indian warri-.r vvh.. had j..nie,l "«-n- 
er.il IV't-iiT in hi- altark ni"'n F-m 'ite|ihen-i'ii. 

Ih.r.- were ..iher [..r-.ti- h.-ide < .eiieral ( r.^liaii wh.. -erved 
an iiiii^-riant |ian ;ii ilic reiK-lhii^ ■■! llie ljii;!i-li tn-.p- and the 
Indian.. 

Mr- Wliiiiak.T. ..n ;lu- a'.,.r..afh t.. the f-ri ■■! !*.viim-ar< 
In.lMn- ll.-d ir.-rn W hilMk.r i-.rd. three mile. U-|..«. |.. Ft. 
M-lJirci-.n. and ;n.in\ a-iTiU- tiiiiell i.I Maj. rrMt;luili'- -iuce-* 
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to ihe information furnished by her, for she had learned of the 
intention of the Indian aUies, and so the generals were made 
acquainted with the prospect of attack. 

Rev. Joseph Badger, a revohitionarj- soldier, and missionery 
in iSoi, sailed up the Sandusky river in iSo^ and made .m 
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appointment at Mrs. Whittaker's and jitrsuaded the W'yandots 
to take no ]>art against the .Americans. 

Gen. Harrison nnce stopped at her house an<l was nursed 
. through an illness of over six weeks. She was firc<l on hy the 
Indians whose bullets riddled her cape. 

The honor of defending the fi..rt is due to (General Croghan. 
hut it is plain that the few settlers who were scatlereil thnnigh- 
out the entire region as well as the soldiers within the fnrt. de- 
serve much credit fur they were the force- in reserve who kejil 
np the courage of the besieged. 

The celcbratidu and monument will have a tendency to awake 
an interest in the struggle between tiie English and the .\ineri- 
can troops, hut the geographical lines have served to kec]) apart 
the two great ii?ti'ins more than diis famous battle, though the 
victory |H)ssibly saved llic region about Chicago and further west, 
to the L'nited Stales. 



a^ki 
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The Hittites, — The last number of the American Antiquarian 
contained four full page plates which represented the Hittite 
Divinities — one of them with trident and hammer in his hand — 
another with the axe and sword, representing a warrior. A 
third represented the winged sphinx with human head. Another 
a mythologic figure with bird's head and with wings. They were 
all of them labeled as if from Babylonia, though they should have 
been credited to the Hittites. 

Mr. Cyrus Adler has described them in a pamphlet entitled, 
"Biblical Antiquities," which was published by the Smithsonian 
Institute in 1898. The casts were on exhibition at the exposition 
at Atlanta in 1895, and are now in the National Museum at 
Washington. 

o 

BOOK REVIEWS 

The Journal of the Polvnesiax Society. Wellington, New 
Zealand, December, 1906. 

The leading article in this number is by our old time con- 
tributor, Mr. Eldon Best, called the **Nursery Songs." None of 
them are translated, and so we cannot pronounce as to their 
value In a literary point of view. 

The Maori Bird Names arc described by Rev. H. W. Wil- 
liams, M. A. 

The ancient Maori was a close observer of nature, but was 
not skilled in ornithology. The names are divided into about 
100 classes, and seem to refer to the different birds. 

The Polvnesian Socictv has continued now fifteen years and 
is in a very vigorous condition at present. 

Egypt Exploration' Fund. Archaeological Report, 1905-1906, 

F. D. Griffith, M. A. Ix)ndon, 37 Russell street. 

Excavations at Dier El Bahari have been carried on during 
the last year. A shrine has been found with its goddess, a cow 
of natural size, made of sandstone. On the right side is a boy 
being suckled. On the neck is a cartouch of Amenophis II. It 
is said to be the finest statue of its kind ever found. Xotice is 
given of the work which Prof. Breasted has done, with a full 
appreciation. Also the publications of Prof. Von Bissing, of 
Edman, and Seton Karr. 

The memoir or biography of Champoljion is also noticed. 
All race distinctions are ignored and the co-operation of archae- 
ologists* is recognized. Prof. Flinders Petrie has made some re- 
markable discoveries. It appears that the Hiksos were archers 
and a nomadic people, and they imported black incised and buff 
painted pottery from F^gypt. 
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The Semitic source of the people is shown by the early por- 
trait at Beni Hassen. The thoroug^hbreu iiorse of the Arab breed, 
probably came from Lybia as the original horse. 

Discoveries of the Acts of Paul. The various discoveries have 

been made which prove the genuineness of the Acts of Paul 

as given in the New Testament. 

Among these were the apocryphal gospel of Peter, discovered 
in '80 or '81. Mrs. Lewis' discovery of the earliest "Syriac Gos- 
pel/' Robinson's **Fragment of the Old Acts of John." 

The new sayings or Logia of Jesus, the Shepherd, teaching of 
the Apostles. The Apocalypse of Peter. The spurious corre- 
spondence between Paul and the Church of Corinth. The Ephe- 
sian Fragment mentioned by Hippolytus. 

The Fragments describe the events of Paul's life in Antioch, 
Iconium, Corinth, Philippi and Rome. These constitute the list. 
But the origin of the fragments and spurious *'Acts'* is un- 
known. 

The Fifteenth International Conc.rf^ss of Americanists. 

By George Grant Maccurdy. 

The opening paper was on the French dialects in Canada, by 
Prof. Rivard. Sig. Leopold r>atres describes his excavation at 
Teotihuacon. Dr. (leorge (irant Maccurdy dealt with the /arma- 
dillo motive in the ancient ceramic art of Chiriqui. Father Mor- 
ice read a paper on the ix)sition of women among the Tinne. Prof. 
Franz Boaz discussed the ethnological i)roblems in Canada. Other 
papers read were: The Irociuois, by Abbe J. A. Forbes. The Lan- 
guage of the Tinne, by l^'a^her Le (loff. The manners and cus- 
toms of the Hocelags at the time of Jacques (artier. 

The Orkunal Xarrativf:s of Early Amkric an History. Re- 
produced under the auspices of the American iiistorical As- 
sociation. Gen. Kd. J. T'ranklin Jameson, I'hd. LL. D. 
The Northmen — Columbus and Cabot, t/^5-i503. Spanish Ex- 
plorers in Southern United States. 1528- 1543. Cha^. Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, kjoj. 

The Sagas may be classed as the original narratives of early 
American history, for they deal with the voyages to \' inland. 
They carry us back to pre-Columbian tinie<. 

The Norse colonists in (jreenland found no natives there, 
only vestiges of them, it is probable that thoy came in contact 
with the Algoncjuin, the Micniac and fieothu Indians. 

To read the Sagas, then is to read the first chapter in the 
history of America. 

The next chapter is given by the Journal of the First X'oyage 
of Columbus. A journal which occupies 188 pages. The second 
voyage occupies 30 pages. The third voyage occupies just 100 
pages, and the voyage of John Cabot occupies 10 pages. 
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These arc the original sources from which the earhest Amer- 
ican history must always be drawn, for nothing else has been 
found which can give us any information in reference to the 
fHTople who dwelt here unless we go to prehistoric archarology 
for our evidence. It is therefore with the greatest interest we 
are iK'nnittd to take up a volume which gives to us the narra- 
tive of the ditTerent voyages as written by the voyagers them- 
selves. 

< )f course it is understood that the most striking incidents 
in the narratives have been told over and over again, and there 
is no .\merican hisiorv which dtKrs n<it refer to the scenes which 

m 

are descril)e<l in the i»riginal journals. 

The Spanish I\\pl<»rers in the Southern I'nited States in- 
cludes llie narrative of ("aheca de \ aca, the (.\|K*dition oi Her- 
nando I)e Sot*) and the cx|>edition of C'oronado. 

Tlie first, brings iK'fore us a view (»f the region between 
Moricla and the mouth of the Mississippi, and from that point 
to the great plains of the west. 

The second brings us also across the same region, Init includes 
the great plains of the interior and tl'.e remarkable dweUings of 
the I'ueblos. 

TIh' mysterious regi«»n of (Juivira is m night for, and i> founcf, 
!>ut it d<»es not provi* to Ik» as interesting as the region already 
traverse<l f*>r ( hiivira was onlv a desert country. 

The early Knglish and Prench voyages bring us into contact 
with a region which had already Ik-en <liscovere<l bv Columbus, 
and bv the .N'orsiMUen iK'tore him. 

(artier's first threr voyages bring us into actpiaintance with 
all the region situate*! (»n the I^t. I-awrenc<; river as far west as 
the Saidt .'^^te. Marie. The early Mnglish voyages conunence 
hi I53<» and v\\\ in i(>o8. They make us acquainted with New 
I'oundlatiil and the West ln«lies. 

Sir I'Vanci'* l)rake rt-aches the California coast after having 
IW'^se*! aromid l a]K' Horn. 

It is a |»ositiyi* luxury to read the voliimc>. whether one takes 
them in a scries or strikes upon an\ particular locality or |)eri<K]. 
The onl> thing that has Ik'ch <iniiited is the re-publication of 
the earlx maps which wiTt* made by the voyagers and <liscov- 
ertTs. It the publishi-rs couM reproduce a vohnne of maps which 
could accompany the three voliunes. they would aild very greatly 
to the value of the series and could bring In-fore the eye the 
proj^resx of disci»yer\ which world W even iiv»re cinr.prehen- 
sive than the lettiT press, as valuable and interesting as that is. 
The firm. ('harle< Scribner's Sins, deserve a threat deal of praise 
for bringing out these volumes. 

The most imfiortant |)oint alxnit these books is that the very 
best translations Iiave lieen used. 
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Mr. (Jco. I*arkcT W'inship is the translator of Castcnacla. 
Mrs. I'annic Uandclicr is the translator of Calxrca de \*aca. The 
Smith's translation of UtTnamlo de Soto has Ixxn used. The 
llakhivt's translation has Inren used in the first volume. 

The volumes are all printed in large type with ample space 
for table t)f contents and index. Thev are well bound and would 
prove an ad<lition to any library, and what is more imfx>rtant is 
that they present a birds eye view of the continent, the natural 
.scenery, and the people who formerly dwelt in it. Hoth North 
and South America are incUnled, but the j^reatest interest is con- 
centrated u|>on .North .America. 

.'\.MKKi(U» \>>ricii. Harper iJros.. n^)/. New York; I-ondon. 

This volume is a continuatitm of the one on Columbus. 
There i> a chapter in it j;iven to Xespucci's det)atable voyage, 
and another u|>*»n his socoml voyage, which will lie read with 
interest. 

It is iK'iitved that Hcrrara was the first to accuse \espucci 
of artfully and wilfully faUifying in his narrative, with a \icw 
of stealing from ('•►hunbus the hon«»r of Ixring the discoverer of 
.\merica. The author seems to think that the second voyage 
reall> t(M»k place and that the honor lK*stowetl u|H)n the v »yager 
was well iK'stowed. 

I'.otli volumes are valuable, very interesting, and well illus- 
trate* I. 

Coii'MUi •i- iiii: DistnsKHKR. hVedcrick .\. ( )Ikt. Ilar|)cr & 
l*.r«js.. publishers New N"«»rk: Lnnd<»n: n^>^». 
The histnr\ of ( olumbiiN is never old and never new. InU i*^ 
al\\a\s interesting. .Mr. < >lK'r has firou^ht out the facts in a very 
interesting manner. < Mie chapter «!escrilK's how Columbus Ik*- 
came an \<lmiral \noiher desoriU"- where the i\a^ ship was 
wrecked. The return \ii\age and triumphal journex are de- 
scriU-d The ^econil \i»\a|L:e and the tir^^t "settlement I »rm the 
sid>jeei tti an<»ther cliaj»ttT lite subluxation of the ln«lian<« an- 
other llu- volume t. tutauis a iK-autilul picture of the landmg at 
^>uanaham. and an«»tluT reprextntuii; tlu- return of ( <iluinbus 
fr<»in his tir^t vova^e 

(ovMns I III Sol I \M»<»oi». U\ ( I. \rn«»ld. .\. ( .McClurg 

it 1 o 

Ibr kexnotr ••! tin-* Uwik is given in the introduction. 

The autb«'r s.i\s 'Ml the scu-nces are attempts {•> know 
certain jHirtious i.r pha-es nf nature -.r the physical worbl." 
"In the phvsiial w.«rld uiistcn forces make themselves mani- 
fest " Anxmg thr ]irni:e\al CM-m^'j^onie^ tliosc* of the Semitic 
races, are alone wtirthy of an\ con».ideration. It is ditKcult. how- 
ever, to trace the uni;\ui^' principle The lieginnings of animal 
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life arc unicchilar organisms, but what the process was which 
intrcxliiced the human soul, is a problem t(x) difficult for ordi- 
nary mortals. The indivi<lualizing principle is very vague and 
does not reveal imnnirtalitv. 

Ki-xiciioNs. Aniient and Moi>KRN. Ancient Britain and Ireland; 
Ancient Scandinaina, Archiliald Omslable & Co., publishers, 
Ix>ndon ; upo/b. 

These little lMx>ks. which sell for one shilling, contain brief 
summaries of the Ancient Religions which prevailed lx)th in 
Scandinavia and in (treat Britain. 

The first, represents Thor. as the son of (Kiin and I*Iarth. 
Oflin is called the .\11-Faiher. because he is the father of all the 
(knls, but Thor was the (iod of War. for to him were assigne<l 
all those who were slain in battle. Art and i)oetry were attrib- 
uted tn ( )din. The worship of I-'rey was very |N)pular in Nor- 
wav. lleimdall was the wanlen of (mmIs. There were five chief 
Divinities of the (iauls. which resembled those of the (ireeks. 
r»ut the ginls of the Hritons and Celts were very different, for 
they were the ixTsonification of the Nature fxiwers. It i.s, how- 
ever, very interesting to trace tin* analysis !)etween tlicm and 
the lKx>ks will he prized highly by those who are stiulying the 
subject. 

A CoMMKNTARV o\ THE .\kw Tkstnmknt. Prof. nemhani 

Weiss. I). I). I-'unk & Wagnalls Co., publishers. New York; 

I^ondon ; l<K^>. 

This commentary on the New Testament is confined mainlv 
to .Matthew an«l .Mark. 

The intr<»(luction gives a short hist<ir\ of the manner in which 
the (iosiH'ls were transmitted from the time of the .\fx>stles to 
a liter date. The reason for placing the tlifferent epistles after 
the (i<»s|K*l arc also given. 

The value of the lx>ok to arch;eologists consists in the fact 
that it connects ihe<»logy with the geography. 

K\\ \—.\ Tm.k t»F KoHK.K. W. .\rthur .\(»ble: n^of*. Katon & 

.Maines, .New York. 

riuH storx of Korea seems t<» have Ix^en written for the pur- 
|M»S4« of bringing out a di-siriptinn of ihc islan<l and the country. 

The scene is. hov\rvcr. to<» far away to Ik* tht ►roughly appre- 
ciate!. Pu>sil)lv the ^tor\ mav awake an interest in the countrv 
and Ml help «»n the cause of missions. 

.\N\ih> i»n. .Ml sfji» .N \t loNAi. i>K Mfxiio. .^siguuda l''|WK'a. .Mex- 
ico. Imprenta del .Museo .Naci<»nal. 

riiis |«imphlet contains a de^cnpti^in of the gi-ological for- 
mations of .Mexico, including the stratified nx^ks. the great steg- 
lamites. the caves, with tlR*ir overhanging crystaline, and varied 
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!ttalactiti' nM)fs. and main other ixrculiarities which arc illustrated 
hy maps an:l plates. 

Thk rxivKKSM- Kinship. J. Howard M<x)re. Clias. II. Kerr 
& Co.. 5() 5th Avenue. Chicago; Ufofh 

The anthor of this Untk savs: *\\carlv all animals from 
mollusk to men, reas«»n — not once or twice in a lifetime, but 
tlie most of them every day and every hour of their existence. 

In fact, it would Ik* im])ossit)le for any animal addicted to 
movinj^ alnnit and with a <lelicatc an<l easily wrtH:kc<l or^^anism, 
to lonj^ survive in a world like this, without that- elasticity of ac- 
tion, which reason alone can impart. When wild j^eese are feed- 
inj;^ there is said to Ik* always one of them that acts as sentinel. 
When it has acte<l awhile, it ^jives the bird next to it. a sharp 
|K'ck. an<l utter> a <|uerulous kind of cry. and the secon<l one 
takes its turn. 

takes its turn. "This is pru«lence. which is a f«»rm of reason.** 
**The memlKTs of his triln.' are to the savaije ft»r the most part, 
his kinsiH'ople.** To the ancient (ireeks there was two classics t)f 
(H'ople in the world: (ireeks and liarkirians. The C hinese calleil 
their conntry the **l*'lower Kin;;<lom." 

The peopU* of S]>ain l«M»k upnii theiUMdves nnich the same way. 

Altruism is just as "Natural as ej^oism. There are the same 
reasons for the recognition hy human Ikmiu^s of i-ihical relations 
to noil human U-inj^s as tlure are amonj^ human In'inj^s for the 
ethical rrlati«»nx ann»n^ ilu-msi'lvrs." 

■' riif d«Htrinr (*i 'I ni\ersal Kinship' ix not a new one. It 
v\a^ tniv;ht h\ l*!id<!ha J..4<»«» \rars aij«i."* 

I h: M* <nioiati«»n- will :^i\e an u\v:i as to what the Nmk con- 
tians 

( "ol.l.l I I IoN«. ol I III Si \ I I. 1 I I^I«»Kli M Sot II M o| Wis, oNslN. 

l-.«litrd li\ UiiiIkii (iiildihwait. 1.!. I). \ oi. \\ I. Mi)2. 
\..l Wll h^irf. 

Ihi- tir^i \«.In:ni ii»nt.M!iN .m ••M inirlrait of Manputtr. fri»m 
an «»il p.iintiii.;. wliuh w.i- -lisi ii\, rod in M«»ntrral in 1S1J7. It 
is tin- i.nU jH-Ttt.tit MI « v;^ir!Uf and i^ mt\ uittTtstm;;. whether 
^rnnnii ni ih -i 

Iht***! wli'i li.t\i tiA'] alhitii tlijN f.inio'.is :nissi<inar\ an>l ex- 
pl«»rtr inniT.i!i\ ■« k it.' .1 tlitKrmt l.u i . and \rt tlu-rr is noih- 
inj.: i!i» i.Ti-is!« •!' :ii *\u 1 1 III t that it i- L^itniine 

SrxtT.il ••tlirr irU pa:;,- p'.ilfs air ;4ivrn in this \i.lume. The 
Mvi.nd \. !:i'Mr tTi.ifs ..t tIh ]>*s\> r^tahlishrd ami.ni; the Sioux. 
The war Iriwrm tlir I vt ^ an. I thr Sj«.ux; an»! the aid of the 
Wmiii^au'i-s ,itj.i!n».t tin- 1 ..\ts. The late of the I'«»xes. This 
all c.rnis nn-lrr thr Mir ..f ' Ihr Ireiuh Keyinu- in Wisconsin/' 
but Is a vrr\ \alua)>ir CfUtrihuti'in l^* hist«»rv fn^n ori^nal 
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sources. It is expected that \'ol. X\'I1I will contain the remain- 
der of the French papers which may have an important bearing 
upon the histor>' of this State. 

Scientific Co.nfirmations of Oij) Testa mkxt History. Cieo. 

Frederic Wright, D. D., F. (J. I. A. 

This book reverses the order of history and of the Bible, as 
it commences with the witness of the ( )id Testament, passes on 
to the middle and later Jewish history, (iives a chapter to 
Israel in Kgypt. .Another to the ICxodiis and then devotes 12 
chapters to the Deluge, and concludes with a chapter on Genesis 
and sciences. The title would have l)een as appropriate if it had 
been ** History of the Deluj^e." according to the Old Testament 
and Sciences. Two hundred and eighty pages are devoted to 
this subject and 158 to other topics, such as the Hx(kIus and 
the physical geography of I'alestine. The author thinks that the 
three great miracles, such as the falling of the walls of Jericho, 
the parting of the waters of the Jordan and the Destruction of 
Sodom and (itMiiorrah were not miracles at all. hut were results 
of such natural causes as earthquakes, land slides, etc. 

Johns Hopkins I'nivflrsitv Stldies in Histuru al ami Polit- 
ical SciE.NCE. J. M. \incent. J. H. Hijllander. \V. \V. 
Willoughby. Internal Taxation in the Philippines, by John .^. 
Hood. 

This pamphlet, containing forty- five |»a^vs. describing the old 
system of taxation and coinage comp.ired with the new. 

For many years commerce with the Philippine Islands have 
been cursed with a heterogeneous silver — Spanish and Mexican 
piso; with silver and a^pjKT coins «»f neighl)oring countries, and 
hammered copper pieces from the mountain tribes. 

The pR(KKW»iNf;s of thk Soiiktv of Hihlual Aki h \fjh.<m.v. 
Vol. XX 1 11. y\ .Session. Third meeting. March 14, njaif}. 

The tir>t article is by Pn>f. .\. II. Joyce. I). I)., on Inpub- 
lished Hittite Inscriptions in the Museum at C'onstanlino])le. Il- 
lustrated with three plates. 

.Another article on two Kabalistic planetary charts, by K. J. 
Pelcher. 

.•Vstronomers conceive the universe as consisting of ten con- 
centric spheres, each l>eing under the intluence <»f ten emana- 
tions of the absolute. The spheres were as follows: The sphere 
of the ZcKliac, the sphere of Saturn, of Jupiter, of Mars, of the 
Sun. of \'enus,of Mercury, of the MiH>n. of the Mundane Sphere. 

Another article descriU's two tlj^ures of idols found near the 
South Temple at Made Hafa. The society is one of the most 
kamed and at the same time the most vigorous in Great Britain. 
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Xkw Zkalam* (iKih^k.k al Sirvkv. The (leolojjy of the Iloko- 
loka Sheet— North Westlaiid Quadrangle, bv lames Mackin- 
tosh lull. M. A.. 111. 1).. F. R. (i. S.. assisted bv Cohn Fraser. 
M. Sc. 

This Inilletin is in f(»lio form and contains twenty- four full 
page plates and one huntlred pajjes of letter press. 

It describes the gcoloi^y and toiK)graphy of a ])ortion of New 
Zealand, and pves a very ^inxi idea of the character of the coun- 
try. ( )ne who has read alxmt .Australia as a ^reat island in the 
South Pacific, can hardly realize how much of it is i)ccupie<l by 
mountains which are even nt»w ahnt)st inaccessible. The plates 
sln)w this, ami the letterpress increases the impressiim. 

It apiKMrs that the j^rasses ^row to a ver\ con^iderable heif^lu 
in the valleys. There are Alpine |>;is>es which lead from the scat- 
tered settlements to the larj^e an<l prosiK-rous towns on the fertile 
plains. There are three tyiK's t»f l:ike>. some of them surmunihrd 
l)y irregular j;laziers. debris. lKirdere<l by an oM sea iK^ach ; t»tlicrs 
ice-formed pt»nds, lyinj^r in the j^lazier drift; swamps, consisting 
<»f hard. U adder j^hiziel clay. There are pa^se^ and saddles, the 
sadtlles Ikmuj; the seats ci»vered with j^ra.s> - the li€»rn> Ivinj; the 
motmtain U^]*^. TluTe are coastal plains, with <»ullyinj^ moim- 
tains. There are iIimmI plains v\ith distant mountains and hi^h 
summits with surroundin;; valleys, in which the clou<ls still lin- 
l^er. The upper sIiijk-s are precipitoiiN. broken and ri»cky, and 
with(»ut vei;rtaii«Mi. The snininits are ever\ where |iatched with 
siiiiw 1 he L:i*'»lo|L:icaI history is made up i»f sainNtones. ji^ran- 
wa^ker^ and ari:ellitrs ( «iaMKMrini^ rocks, cretatious and l*ii- 
slian\ avje < 'ilur plait" v\ lure the rnrks ni ihr ancient land have 
disapprare*!. tli«»nt'h thr\ were chietlx ijramte. the si-i|cmentary 
roi k- Ik III;: driutil tn»:ji lht':!i iht- thiikiu-'s ni tin* scihment 

!•» •ilttlilllt III iJira^nrt* 
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THE DISCOVERY OF A HITTITE RECORD OFFICE. 

BY A. II. SAYCE, D. D., LL. D. 

A discovery made last year by Professor Winckler of Berlin 
is likely to produce as great a revolution in our conceptions of 
ancient oriental history as did the discovery of the famous cunei- 
form tablets of Tel el-Amarna. Professor Winckler was commis- 
sioned by the German government to excavate at Boghaz Keni in 
Cappadocia, which I had long ago indicated as the capital of the 
Hittite empire, and where fragments of cuneiform tablets had al- 
ready been found inscribed in a language which I had concluded 
to be Hittite. Though his excavations extended over only a few 
weeks, the results of them have far surpassed all expectations. 
He brought back with him about 2,500 tablets or fragments of 
tablets, most of which were obtained from the same spot. When 
he returns to the site this year Jt is probable that the number of 
tablets will be more than doumed. Some of them are of large 
size, more especially those which were found near the surface of 
the ground, and which therefore probably belong to a later period 
of time than the tablets disinterred from the lower part of the 
ruins. 

The larger proportion of the tablets is in the native Hittite 
language, though the characters in which they are inscribed are 
the cuneiform characters of Babylonia. But there are many 
which are in Assyrian, which was at the time the language of 
diplomacy as well as trade. Numerous Assyrian words are intro- 
duced, even into those which are in the native language, a fact 
which will be of material assistance in the decipherment of the 
latter. It would seem that while foreign correspondence and 
international business were conducted in Assyrian, the Hittite 
language was used where Asia Minor was alone concerned. 

It will be long before the tablets can be fully copied and de- 
ciphered. But already sufficient has been made out to show that 
the views I have advocated for the last twenty-five years were 
fully justified — that there was a Hittite empire in the age of the 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasty which extended from the Greek 
seas to the borders of Egypt and had its center at Boghaz Keni. 
Boghaz Keni itself was known as "the Hittite City," and the 
kingdom of Arzawa, with which, as we learn from the Tel el- 
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Amarna tablets, the Egyptian kings corresponded, was not far 
distant from it. Among the tablets discovered by Professor 
Winckler are letters to and from Egypt, as well as a copy in the 
Assyrian language of the treaty between Ramses II of E^pt and 
. "the great king of the Hittites." The name of Ramses Miamon is 
written Ria-masesa-mai-Amana, and the text agrees with the 
Egyptian copy of it in stating that the copy in Hittite characters 
was written "on a silver tablet." 

The names of the Hittite kings who are found in the Egyptian 
version of the treaty are met with again at Boghaz Keni. It 
would seem that the empire had been founded by Khattu-sil I 
or his son, Subbiluliuma, who was followed by Mur-sil, Muttallu 
and Khattu-sil II. Portions of the text of another treaty have 
been found which was concluded by Khattu-sil II with one of his 
vassals in Asia Minor, who was king of the country called Kiz- 
zuwadna. The latter had made a campaign in Syria and con-' 
quered some of the districts lying upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the treaty provides for the division of the spoil between the 
vassal and his suzerain. The Hittite king is here entitled "the 
Sun-god," and quite a long list is given of the various countries 
that were included in the empire. In another tablet a war with 
Mitanni or Mesopotamia is mentioned. 

The tablets naturally afford me a special satisfaction, since 
they comprise the theories for which I have so long contended. 
They also verify my decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, the same grammatical forms and words appearing in 
them as those which my decipherment has brought to light in 
the hieroglyphic texts. It is possible that the King Mutali whom 
I have found mentioned in one of the inscriptions from Carche- 
mish is the Muttallu of the Boghas Keni tablets. 

One fact is now assured. The civilization of Asia Minor goes 
back to a much earlier period than has hitherto been supposed. 
The Hittites were the leading people in it in the age of the Egyp- 
tian eighteenth and nineteenth (lynasties, and the culture was 
Babylonian in origin. But it underwent modifications in Hittite 
hands, and in this form was passed on to the .Egean. Much of 
what seems traceable to a Babylonian source in the culture of 
primitive Greece must have made its way to the west through 
Hittite intermediaries. 

Two years ago I obtained a tablet in Constantinople which 
also came from Boghaz Keni and which has been since edited by 
Dr. Pinches and myself for the Royal Asiatic Society. It is 
written in cuneiform characters, but in the Hittite language, and 
relates to the gifts made to the gods by certain individuals. This 
year an even more interesting tablet has been obtained from 
Aleppo by Mr. Randolph Berens. It too is in cuneiform char- 
acters and the Ilittitc language, but it was found in northern 
Svria and not in Asia Minor. It is* therefore clear that the na- 
tive excavators have discovered a Svrian site where a collection 
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of cuneiform tablets exists similar to that of Boghaz Keni. The 
Berens tablet is perfect and throws much light on Hittite theol- 
ogy and the names of the Hittite gods. The sacred tree of the 
Sun-god, which I had already found in the Hittite hieroglyphic 
texts, reappears in it; so too does "the idol" or "fetish" of the 
Wine-god, which I had also found in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. This "idol" iis the Sutekh of the Egyptian version of the 
famous treaty ; each city had its Sutekh or idol- fetish, as well as 
its Sun-god. In most cases, it is probable, the idol represented 
the deified state. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY LIEUT. COL. G. MACKINLAY, LATE B. A. 

The Turkish national emblems of a crescent and a star are 
often taken to represent Mahommedan power ; this idea has per- 
haps been fostered by the title of Warburton's well known book, 
The Crescent and the Cross, in which a contrast is apparently 
made. 

The crescent is not, however, a symbol of Mahommedan 
power as such. Several facts negative this supposition. The 
crescent and the star were the symbols of the Assyrian goddess 
Hera. Layard found representations of her near Pteriem with 
a wand bearing a crescent in one hand and with a symbol in the 
other much resembling the present astronomical and astrological 
symbol of the planet. Hera of the Assyrians corresponded to 
Istar of the Babylonians, to Astarte of the Greeks and to Venus 
of the Romans ; all referred to the goddess of love, and each was 
identified with the planet which we call Venus. 

Artemis was the great goddess of Asia Minor before and 
after New Testament times. Ephesus was provided with a won- 
derful temple to this goddess whose symbols were a crescent and 
a star. In Acts xix, 23-41, we have a graphic account of the 
prevalence of the worship of the great Diana (as the Greek 
Artemis is rendered in English), said to be worshipped not only 
by the Ephesians, but also by all Asia and the world. 

There was also a temple in honor of Artemis in Byzantium. 
When Christian swav arose in that citv and when the name was 
changed to Constantinople the same national symbols of a cres- 
cent and a star were still continued, although the worship of 
Artemis had disappeared. Alore than a thousand years later, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the Turks became masters, 
but the old symbols which had been in use for so many centuries 
were still continued. 

A Christian order of knighthood named the Crescent was 
founded by Charles I, king of Naples and Sicily, in A. D. 1268; it 
died out, but it was rcinstitulcd in A. D. 1464 by Revie, Duke of 
Anjou. It had a crescent badge with the words "Loz (Laus) 
en croissaul" — Praise by increasing.* That the crescent and 
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the star is not a Mahommedan badge is also established by the 
fact that at the present time persecuted Christian Armenians 
embroider the device very frequently on tablecloths, pillows, etc.f 

The crescent is absent from the flags of Mahommedan powers 
distant from Turkey; but it is to be seen (generally surmounted 
by a cross) on some Russian churches, and this fact is consid- 
ered to be a proof of the Byzantine origin of the national church 
of that empire. 

For long periods anterior to the rise of Christianity the wor- 
ship of the sun and moon was almost universal on the earth; 
from China on the east to Stonehenge in England and the west, 
and remains of sun temples can still be found. Egypt and Baby- 
lon each contained large numbers devoted to both the sun and 
the moon, as well as to the host of heaven. As early rising was 
and is common in the East, the morning star was found to be 
of great practical utility as the herald of dawn, because clocks 
and watches were absent: hence it also became a great object of 
worship, and in Babylon, under the name of Istar, was for a 
time at least equal to the sun and moon in importance as a di- 
vinity. Very important temples in honor of Istar existed in 
Nineveh and Babvlon, and so much was the latter identified with 
the worship of this planet that its king was spoken of by the 
prophet Isaiah (xiv, 12) under the name of Lucifer, day star, 
son of the morning, or the morning star. 

Babylonian boundary stones still exist on which are depicted 
figures, each about an inch in diameter, of the sun (S^mas), 
the moon (Sin) and Venus (Istar), each orb being represented 
of the same size.* Accompanying inscriptions contain the curses 
of the divinities represented by the figures on any one who shall 
dare to move the boundary stones. (Compare the Mosaic warn- 
ing and imprecation with reference to the removal of the neigh- 
bor's landmark, Dcut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17. See, also. Job xxiv, 2; 
Prov. xxii, 28; xxiii, 10.) 

The Turkish crescent suggests the idea of the moon; but it 
may represent the planet, which is easily seen in the telescope to 
assume a beautiful crescent form at times. There are several 
facts which support this view: I^t us go back for a moment to 
the consideration of Istar and Hera, from whose symbols the 
modern Turkish ones have evidently been derived. 

The Babylonian name Istar has its equivalent in Hebrew 
Ashteroth, which occurs some sixteen times in the Old Testa- 
ment, either as the name of the goddess or of places called after 
her. Ashteroth-Karnaim, mentioned in the early days of Gen. 
xiv, 5, is a very interesting name. The second part of it means 

'Transactions Victoria histitutc, \'ol. XXW'III, pp. 258-9. Comr. Cabornc, C. B., 
R. N. R. 

jThcse may be seen for sale at the depot of The Friends of Armenia^ 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, England. 

*See .'/ Ciuidc to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities^ British Museum, pp. 
58-65 Dr. Urkis Ihidge. The original stone carvings dating from about B. C. 1120 
are to be seen in the Babylonian and Assyrian Room of the British Museum. 
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"two-horncil/* Some have consequently supixised that Ashte- 
roth means the moon, but that is quite contrary to the meaning 
of the word, which is of plural fonn. In very ancient times the 
morninjj and the evening star were thought to !)e distinct from 
each other, and hence it is likelv that at one time thev were called 
stars, anti even after it was discovered ( several thousand years 
ago) tliat they are the same object, tlie plural termination may 
still have Ik-cu retaine<l. Dr. Pinches ctmsequently thinks it 
proKiblc that the two-liorned planet \enus is intended by this 
name. It may, liowcver, mean the town of Ashteroth, between 
two {Hraks of nnrks. 

In one of the Hal)y Ionian inscriptions I star is descril)etl as 
dauj^liter of Sin (the m<K>n). Dr. Pinches sugj^ests ♦ that the 
reason may have lK»en that the planet resembles the moon in pre- 
senting a crescent apjK'arance at times. 

We thus have the name Ashteroth- Karnaim. the crescent and 
the wand nf Hera, and the name for Istar of tiaughter of the 
m<H>n. all sugj^estive of the thouj^ht that the ancients were aware 
that the planet sometimes assumes a crescent form. How ctnild 
the |KM»ple of Abraham's time ami U'fore have known this? 

riiere are some who asst»rt that they have seen the horns of 
the planet X'emis with the nake<l eye.f whilst astronomers appar- 
ently denv that this is iM»>sible. If a man «►! verv keen vision 
knows what to l<H>k for, it is imaginable that he may then discern 
the crescent with the naked eye; but it seems imlikely that any 
one who has not >een the horns of \ enus in a telesco|K\ or who 
has Hot Iktu told Ml their existence should discover them for 
him>eli \\ilh«»ut an instrument. The thought therefore comes, 
whitli was hel<l by the astronomer Proclor J that the ancients 
ma> have ba»l some artificial aid to vision. a!id this idea is 
strePi^iliened b> the fact that a rouj^h |i«us of roi*k crystal was dis- 
covered b> I^'i\ard in the ruins i>f Nimroud. 

i >n the other hand, the generally accepted opinion that the 
eresreut is th.it of the m<K»!i is impressecl in the statemeiU J that 
at the siv^^f of liv/antiinn by Philif) of Macedon in the fcnirth 
ceiitufN li. t .. the garrison were saved from a night surprise by 
a flash of ni. »onlit;ht which smldenly broke out fri»m U'liind tlark 
clo'iils. lliiire the adoption of the svmlml of the m«M>n; bin this 
narrative d«K-^ not explain the ori'^in f»f the star. 

Wluthtr. ht>wever. the crescent is that of the m«»on or the 
plain I. It miiun to U* «|uite clear that the star in the Turkish 
sNmUil in iljat «»f X'eniis ileri\ed from aiuieiU < ireek. Asssrian 
and l*.ab\ Ionian M»urces. 

Ih- Persian einbleTUs are a cross and the risinj^ sun: the 
latter ::ia\ iir«»l»abl\ aNo U- derived from the same ancient times. 

'.*:'i-.: ri l'.:,t,i I'r.tf.'ut.-. \ I \\\\||I. J-. .f'. 

I ■ i .;iM Mk*!. fi «<l t' r ;• .'»'*>i'ii\ . t -rr.nif thr h.":*.* ff VcntM »j!h tb€ 

. ^ wm jwj J'$ \-. |-..»i N: J*"i i ^ * !..'.*fJrjin Vifrt nirr.\. jj' Ji^O-lvT K A. 

|»r.. \ ■' 

%tt.f i'rfurnt amj tht L'rctt, p. yji. K, WarbtsrUm. 
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The idea of increasing or coming power is thus apparent in 
the three emblems on the banners ot these two modern powers, 
Persia and Turkey, the rising sun, the crescent (waxing) moon 
and the morning star which foretells dawn. Each is an inspiring 
national sign. 

In the Turkish symbols we have a clear reminder of the very 
great regard paid to the planet Venus in ancient times. This 
herald of dawn is referred to in Scripture not only as a figure 
of the King of Babylon, but also of Christ Himself, in Rev. ii, 28 ; 
xxii, 16. A more sustained figure, however, is the simile of 
John the Baptist to the morning star and Christ to the sun : See 
Mat. iii, i ; iv, 2 ; Luke i, 76, 78 ; John i, 8 ; iii, 30 ; v, 35 ; viii, 12 ; 
Is. ix, 2, etc. 

There are good reasons for thinking that the Star in the East, 
Matt, ii, 2, seen by the shepherds, was the same planet; as we 
are twice told it was "in the east" ; presumably it was not also 
visible in the south and west as other stars are. Its period or 
time of appearing is alluded to ; the morning star shines continu- 
ously in the east for about nine lunar months at the end of each 
night. 

As the periods of shining of the morning star during the 
years historically possible for the Nativity, B. C. 10 to B. C. 5, 
are readily calculable from astronomical tables ; and as certain 
times of year are indicated in the Bible narrative, we possess data 
from which it can be deduced that the Nativity took place B. C. 
8. This date is in entire accord with all the historical evidence 
available, including that of the enrolments and the probable date 
of Quirinius' first tenure of rule in Syria. 

What interesting associations are connected with the star rep- 
resented in the Turkish national symbols! Want of space, how- 
ever, prevents us from pursuing this subject further; it will be 
found fullv discussed in a book bv the author of this article, 
shortly to be published, entitled, The Magi, Hoiv They Recog- 
nised Christ's Star, 



PROBLEMS AND PRESENT CONDITIONS AT POMPEII. 

J. O. KINNAMAN, A. M. 

More than one hundred and fifty years have passed since ex- 
cavations began at that most wonderful city in the world, Pom- 
peii. During that time a great many things have been accom- 
plished, but, as usual, much still remains to be done. Time, to 
the Italian, enters not into the problem. Eighteen centuries have 
passed since the destruction, and apparently many more years 
must elapse before the last shovelful of dirt will be thrown out 
of this silent city. The task of excavating Pompeii is not a hard 
or difficult one. The light volcanic ashes are as easy to work 
as the loose, fertile soil of a garden : no lava having been mixed 
with the ash shower. Like snow fell the ashes, shrouding the 
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docNiied city in a mantle of grey instead of white. Had lava 
been mixed with these ashes, not much would have been left to 
tell the story, if we may judge from the destruction wrought 
upon several villages during the eruption of 1906. 

The ashes buried it. but their weight broke down the roofs 
and the second stories, so that to-day we look ujxjn a roofless 
city except where modern restorations have been made. 

In one hundre<l and fifty years about two-thirds of the area 
of the city has been excavated, but at the rate of progress now 
attained, it will take ncarlv one hundred and fiftv vears more to 
complete the task. 

It is thought by some archaeologists that the most interesting 
parts of the city have been excavated. These conjectures do 
not seem to l)e well founded, or at most, they remain conjectures 
merely. This same school tells us that the remainder of the city 
belonged to the poorer class, and therefore nothing of imi)ortance 
remains to Ije discovered. This |K)siti<Mi is only another guess, 
nothing more. The most uncxjK'cted finds have l>een ma<le in 
the most unpromising places. What the ashes yet conceal no 
man knows. Excavations alone will reveal that. 

Pompeii was the fashionable winter resort of the wealthy or 
moderatelv wealthv Romans, and it would not have been an im- 
possible thing for the entire city to have been owned by them. 
But all s}>eculation is vain, energy is worse than wasted in jug- 
gling with a subject that the sfiade and pick alone can settle 
dcfinitelv. 

The problem that confronts the excavators and defies solution 
lies in the impossibility of finding a convenient dumping ground 
for the debris. It appears that in the f>ast .some of the debria 
from the }>arts now excavated was dumped on the portion still 
buried, thus increasing the amount now to be removed. If a 
proper and convenient dumping ground could be found, the rate 
of progress in excavation would l)e fKTCcptibly accelerated. 

The depression left by the retreating bay might Ije used, as 
far as convenience is concerned, but it would render useless sev- 
eral fanns for many years. .\s a result of this inconvenience the 
excavations will have to progress very slowly. The condition 
now extant was very appropriately expressed by the captain of 
the steamship (anopic. who sai<l that he found at work one old 
man. one lH»y. one mule, two soldiers to watch the trio, and an 
official lioani to watch theni all. 

Some problems have Invn solved, but others remain as much 
enigmas as ever. < )ne tiling that has l)cen recently settlecl is the 
manner in which the city secnre<l it*» water sn;>ply. ( hi the prin- 
cijwl streets are ftjund fountains, hut by what means tiiey were 
5Uf>plied lu'iflled scholars for a long time. At length the main 
aquedttct f»assin^ thrMii^h the city was found. It still tlows with 
pure. c«»ol, delicious water. With a little wt»rk all tfic foinUains 
could U* made to flow as of vorc. 
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On visiting the Triangular Forum one is amazed at the mass 
of material lying about in every conceivable shape and in every 
stage of transformation. Columns there are, half finished in flut- 
ing, capitals just as the chisel of the stone-cutter left them, 
foundations uncompleted, and everything in a wild chaotic state. 
When closely studied, it is easy to see that in this apparent dis- 
order there is order; furthermore, that it represents one of two 
activities on the part of the Pompeiians. Either this Forum was 
building for the first time, or it was being restored after the earth- 
quake of 63 A. D. 

A little study of the restorations made after the earthquake 
soon convinces of a certain deterioration of art, or more properly 
speaking, architecture. The patch-work employed in the restora- 
tion engenders a feeling antagonistic to aesthetic taste. We must 
look upon this as the result caused by the ebb of the exchequer of 
the mimicipality, and not as the beginning of the decline of art 
in the Roman Empire. 

The public buildings, having suffered most in the catastrophe, 
are in a most ruinous condition, with the exception of several 
baths, which, with the restoration of the roofs, are in a perfect 
state of preservation. The private dwellings, as a rule, are bet- 
ter preserved, and a hundred years of exposure seems not to have 
had any effect upon them. 

Such monuments as weather and exposure will not damage 
have been left in situ, but the greater number have been trans- 
ported to the museum at Naples. This arrangement makes it 
very inconvenient for the student of archaeology, in spite of the 
fact that in the same nmseuni is a model of the city. A small 
museum is to be found within l\)nipeii itself near the sea-gate, 
in which has been placed the most interesting relics, but it is as 
nothing compared with the one at Naples. 

As we study the monuments preserved to us through eighteen 
centuries, as we contemplate the daily life of these people, we 
are so absorbed that we forget all about problems over which we 
may puzzle ourselves. 

After a time we are almost led to believe that Vesuvius cov- 
ered up everything, only some of the inhabitants escaping with 
their lives. A closer study seems to convince of error. True, 
many things have been found, just as left by their owners during 
that memorable catastrophe. For example, in the surgeon's of- 
fice was found all the instruments of his profession. This office 
has revealed some astonishing facts. Surgeons of modern times 
have flattered themselves that science has given the profession 
many new instruments of which the ancients knew naught, but 
this collection has dispelled their illusion, and, furthermore, has 
given them something over which to cogitate. Not only are 
most of the instruments known to medical science found in this 
collection, but in addition, many instruments the use of which 
the surgeon of 1907 cannot even offer a suggestion. 
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While many shops and residences were never disturbed from 
the time they were buried until unearthed by archaeologists, yet 
there are many indications that the ash shower having ceased, 
Pompeii was visited by at least some of its former inhabitants. 
These, by tunnelling, seem to have entered the city and carried 
away much valuable treasure. This may be inferred from the 
fact that many articles are missing that we might reasonably ex- 
pect to find. To illustrate: In each Roman house we would 
expect to find the strong-box, yet in only a few instances has this 
been the fact. One or two may be seen in situ and several in the 
museum at Naples. Again, paintings are missing, but the niche 
in the wall still shows where they were. It is not probable that 
they were carried away by the owners on the day of destruction. 
The same is true of statuary. It was not possible for the statu- 
ary to have been destroyed by the hot ashes and pumice stone as 
the paintings might have been. The only reasonable explanation 
to this is that these monuments were afterwards either rescued 
by the owners or by those who were not the owners. It is prob- 
able that in some cases all the members of a family perished, or 
the exact location -of their house could not be ascertained, or 
everything was thought to have been utterly destroyed. As a 
result, no effort was made to recover anything, and, after the 
lapse of time, vandalism ceased, even the site of the little city 
being utterly forgotten. 

The population of Pompeii has been estimated as thirty thou- 
sand souls ; of this number three thousand perished on that day 
in 79 A. D. Thus one person out of every ten met death at the 
hands of Vesuvius. But it may easily be that more than three 
thousand perished. The future alone (as the moulds are discov- 
ered) can place our doubt at rest. It is possible that the part yet 
to be excavated will disclose more dead than the parts now ex- 
humed. 

There are still other problems to be solved. Among those 
that yet defy us is the time of eruption. All writers agree as to 
the year, but two different months are usually given. Some give 
the date as August 24, while again others give it as November 25. 
There are two things in favor of the latter date, and of such na- 
ture as to prove almost unassailable. Provisions of many kinds,' 
in a carbonized form, were found in the city, among them fruits 
of the late autumn. Botanists assure us that these fruits must 
have been in season and not carried over the year. According to 
this item it must have been weel into November when the eruption 
occurred. The second thing that militates toward the latter date 
is the fact that the historian Dion Cassius says the eruption took 
place during the autumn. One consideration more might aid us 
in finding the approximate date. On the walls are the adver- 
tisements and graffiti of election. We are aware that these relicts 
of politics may speak of campaigns waged long before 79 A. D., 
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but possibly waged just as heavily on the other side. Autumn 
was the time for the election of certain officials. 

Near the great theatre is an open court with a peristyle of 
seventy-four columns, surrounded by a series of detached cells. 
This goes under the name of Gladitorial Barracks. The open 
court is supposed to have been the plaestra. This building proved 
the tomb of sixty-three men, as that number of skeletons were 
found within its bounds. Among them were several prisoners 
in stocks, the instrument of torture still retaining their skeleton 
legs. Near-by, just out of reach, was the key that would have 
released them. It is the popular belief that this building was 
the real barracks of the gladiators. Let us see if this theory is 
well founded. 

There are no graffiti of which we are aware that give an ab- 
solute clue as to the true character of this enclosure, nor is there 
any kind of documentary evidence. What evidence we have is 
purely circumstantial and imaginary. True, there are graffiti on 
the pillars of the gallery. Some of these are simple Greek and 
Roman names, or fragments of sentences like the following: 
curate pecunias, fur es Torque, Rustico feliceter. Inludus Velius 

bis victor liberatus leonibus, victor Veneri parmam feciet, etc. 

Other graffiti give us the names of several well-known gladiators, 
such as N. Festus Ampliatus, N. Popidius Rufus. 

But what does this prove, except that these particular gladi- 
ators were very popular with some one who visited the galleries? 
It is not likely that we have here the autographs of these same 
gladiators. Up to this time no prison of any kind has been dis- 
covered in Pompeii. Every Roman city must have had some 
place in which to confine, at least for temporary purposes, the 
offenders who needed attention. Was Pompeii without such a 
career, or is it still beneath the ashes and pumice stone of Mount 
Vesuvius? The cells would not certainly suggest gladiators, 
neither would men in the stocks militate toward such an interpre- 
tation. No Tullianum has been found in connection with it, but 
that kind of a dungeon was not needed except for state offenders. 
For many years it was thought that the wild beasts at Rome were 
confined in cells beneath the CoUiseum, but it is now known that 
these cells were for the temporary retention of men only, not 
beasts. The animal house was some distance away and com- 
municated with the amphitheater by means of an underground 
passage, in which rolled a car that transported animal and cage, 
then a trap door gave the animal access to the arena. 

Pompeii had gladiatorial combats and huntings. We know 
from advertisements that one such hunting was to take place at 
sunrise. If huntings and shows of this sort took place in Pom- 
peii, there must have been an animal house. Where was it, or 
rather, where is it? 
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Standing in the great amphitheatre one of the first things that 
the observer notices is an apparent paradox : The structure is in 
a wonderful state of preservation, and yet in a wonderful state 
of ruin. How account for this condition of affairs? Pompeii 
was badly wrecked by the earthquake of 63 A. D. That can 
account for the ruin in which we find the amphitheater, other- 
wise it would be in a perfect state of preservation. There was 
nothing al)out it which the smoking mountain could destroy, and 
it would have been buried in its entirety. Apparently it was 
never used after the earthquake, neither was it repaired. Again, 
if on the day of the eruption a sjKCtacIc of men and animals was 
in progress, the bones of the victim or rather their moulds, would 
have been found, but nothing of the sort was exhumed. The 
amphitheater was very large for such a small provincial city. 
The arena is sixty-eight by thirty-six yards, surrounded by a wall 
two yards high. alK)ve which was a grating of thick iron bars as 
a precaution against the bounds of the wild animals. 

About all the grounds fxipular fancy has for attributing spec- 
tacles on that dav is the fact that ivorv admission tickets were 
found around the structure. Hut we repeat again that if such 
had been the case, the moulds of the victims, both of the arena 
and Wsuvius would have been found. 

What the original names of the streets were seems doomed 
never to be known. Names have been given them, but they are 
purely imaginary or rather mo<lern and not at all the classical 
designation. Nothing has been found to identify them or sug- 
gest their nomenclatures. With further excavation something 
may be found that will enlighten us as to the names of the streets 
of Pomixrii. 

Cicero owned a villa in the vicinity of Pom|>eii. the site of 
which has not yet Ix^en ascertained, nor does he himself give us 
anv clue bv which it mav Ixr located. He merelv mentions the 
fact, giving just sufficient detail to convince the archaeologist that 
the ruins ixjinted out as such cannot possibly be it. But it an- 
swers the purjK>se for the ordinary tourist. 

In spite of all the problems confronting the archaeologist. 
Pompeii has given us an insight into the manners and customs 
of the Roman |H*ople such as never couM have l)een gained from 
literature alone. l»v means of the articles unearthed, the dailv 
life of eighteen centuries ago can W reconstructed. an<l we sec 
Roman life passing iK^fore us as it did in the time of the Republic 
an<l the Kmj^ire. 

Among the latest <liscoverie< disj)laying the C(»nflition of art 
in the time of \'es]Kisian, is th * |>anel paintings in the X'illa 
Pisanella. situated on a IxMUtiliil slo|)e of X'esiivius inclining 
toward I*nm|)cii. The^e j>aintingN are the l)est so far <li^covered, 
Tlie arti«»t succeeds in givii'g sinil and de!»th of expres>ion t«» the 
countenance of his masterpiece. The spirit of the lieautilul Zith- 
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erist is enrapt in the harmony she produces, and her eyes have 
that far-away look as if she were approaching the author of all 
music and harmony. The point at which the artist excels him- 
self is the color effect; here the blending of tints correct what 
the lack of perspective corrupts. 

In the majority of cases the wall paintings portray some myth- 
ical scene or character, but this is not always true. On the walls 
of the bedrooms in the houses of Pompeii are portraits apparently 
taken from life. These are excellent pieces of work, demonstrat- 
ing that the artist has a technical knowledge of portrait painting. 

The problems we have presented above are just a few that 
confront the archaeologist in his attempt to clear away the mys- 
teries still surrounding Roman life of eighteen hundred years ago. 

For some time yet we need not expect much improvement in 
the rate of excavation, for the Italian government appropriates 
only twelve thousand dollars per annum toward the work. This 
is a very small sum, indeed, but it keeps the shovels going and 
accomplishes something toward ultimate success. If American 
enterprise had hold of the undertaking, together with the ex- 
penditure of about one-half million dollars, the remainder of 
Pompeii could be excavated in less than six months. No blame 
can be attached to the government when we consider current 
expenses, the youth of the monarchy and the great archreological 
work it is carrying on within the city of Rome. 

In the future, as the city is excavated, we may expect just as 
wonderful finds to be made as has been made. Problems now 
crying out for solution will be solved, and likewise new ones 
created. At the present rate of progress wc shall be held in sus- 
pense for several generations before we shall know the full ex- 
tent of the city. Hut alas! the day that the last shovelful of 
debris is carted away, the mystery will be gone, the veil will be 
lifted, the unseen will be seen, and the fascination of seeking for 
the hidden will be no more. 



NOTES ON THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 

\\\ R. II. MATIIKWS, L. S. 

Among the Thurrawal, Thoorga and other tribes inhabiting 
the southeast coast of New South Wales from Sydney to Cape 
Howe, there is a legend current that in former times the peo- 
ple were all of one sex. At last one of their chiefs named Dilla- 
goon took a stone knife, and by a surgical operation made the 
difference which is now observed between the genital organs of 
men and women. Afterwards this person was changed into 
a small lizard, still known as Dillagoon, which lives in rocky 
places and among dry logs. It derives its name from the verb, 
dill-wa, to open, which is said to be in commemoration of his 
anatomical feat. This storv was told to me bv old natives at 
different places between Sydney and Cape Howe. 
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It IS worthy of mention that lizards arc associated with the 
diffcrcntiatitm of the sexes in the folklore of other Australian 
tril)es. si'iKirated from each other by vast distances. 

In 1840. Teichelmann anti Schiirmann re|K>rted that the na- 
tives of Adelaide had a le|;en<l of "a fabulous |)erson named 
Tarrti-larro, s;iid to have made male and female, or divided the 
two sexes/' He U'came a lizard callc-d Kadno. The kadnomiiru' 
-'M/Zd i»r small hullnKirer is the smuIhiI of Tarro-tarro. The 
uiffifiunri, tir lar;^er luiUroarer is al>o his symlxil.* 

In 1S44. when Mr. Schiirmann was workinj^ amc»nj^ the natives 
<tf port IjiK'uln. he s|Hike of "ihirn," a small s|>ecic^ i»f li/ard, 
sai»l to have M'parated the sexes. The UMmen call it l>y the 
name of ridA-j. whenever one of thc>c little animals makc^ its 
appearance, it usually is the cau>e of nuTriment and jokes.*** 

In 1S74, Mr. S. (ia>on.* a ]H>lice tnH)|K*r stationed in the 
countrv of the Dieverie triln* alxmt I -'ike I'.vre. in !*^outh \us- 
tralia. some 471) nnles north i>f l*ort Lincoln. rej>orted that "in 
the iK'j^inninj^" certain small black li/ar<N. moottkamoonkiirilla, 
were the f>rincipal jHTsons connectei! with the origin of males 
anil females in the human family. He sa\s these lizards are 
still to Ik* met with under the drv iKirk of trees in that district. 



rdajij- ii >\('KR\iX(i r,.\iAMAi. 

In describing the initiation ceremonies of the Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri and otlier triln*^. I have made mnnerous references 
to I^aiamai. a real or imaj^inary ancestor, who occupies a prom- 
inent place in their tradition^, and is intimately connected with 
their initiation ceremonies. I-'arth-!nonlde<l fij^ures of Ilaiamai 
and his wife are made uin.n the surface i»f the j^onn<l at the 
place where the ceremonies are held. Itaiamai is said to have 
had twt) sons, Iwirk imaj^es of whom were fixed on the Ilora 
ground at (iundibloui.* Assmiated with I>aiamai at the initiation 
ceremonies is an invisible i>ersonage named Muddhej^anp or 
I)harramt>olan. whose voice is represented by the sound of a 
bullroarer— his name Ikmu^ given to that instrument. Mud<lhe- 
gang or Dharramoolan was a fabulous lieing, half man and half 
sjHrit, who in olden times took the Uns into the forest. ai>art from 
the trilie. and piU tliem thnmgh all the secret rites of initiation.* 

As far as I can learn, worship was never offered, nor suppli- 
cations ma<le. to either liaiamai or I )liarrannMilan. I feel equally 
clear that neither of these fabulous iKTsonages were suggested 
to the al)«»rigines by their contact with missionaries or other 
while men. but were an indejvnilent development InM'ore the 
luirojM-ans «H'cupitd this coiuinent. In my opinion there is no 

t.rjk"'. I' •■! ihr I mfiaj-c .•! Alrla:-!* «jP4'->. I'. 45- T«n'.an«n lo-jfn. N*u 
Sc.rf'.r • •4.*'. \f»! I. [. :;;. 

«,fjnf.if ..| xht \'An.V.\ A I ..ru'.:J»:r • \ileljtjr, iS44«. Part II. \\ %. 

vvvWvr- ^»^*''*': ''■*•• I <•••'-'. .VXN. -''>:- Joutn. Roy. Soc. N. S. \V%lt% 

A A.W III, «44. 
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foundation for the assertion made by some writers that the 
aborigines believed in an "All Father who had his home in the 
sky." Baiamai, according to the natives, has his home on the 
earth, among trees and other mundane surroundings.' Dhar- 
ramoolan or Muddhegang lives in gnarled trees and other places 
in the bush.^ 

When describing a Bora ceremony held at Gundabloui in 
1894* I referred to certain remarks by Mr. John Henderson 
respecting' this aboriginal rite. His statements respecting Piame 
(Baiamai), are the earliest we have, and are quite free from the 
suspicion that the natives were influenced in their belief by Chris- 
tian missionaries. It was from the natives of the Wellington 
district in New South Wales that Mr. Henderson got his in- 
formation and the date is 1830. He says that Piame had two 
sons, Melgong and Yandang. There was also an evil spirit 
called Mudjegong.* In my account of the Gundabloui Bora I 
reported that Baiamai had two sons named Kobbarailba and 
Baiallaburra. I also reported the evil spirit Aluddhegang," evi- 
dently Mr. Henderson's Mudjegong. 

In 1837, some seven years after Mr. Henderson's visit. Rev. 
James Giinther" commenced missionary work among the aborig- 
ines of the Wiradjuri tribe at Wellington, consequently the 
natives whom Mr. Henderson met could not have been taught 
any religious ideas by Mr. Giinther. 

In 1882, Mr. James Manning read a paper before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales,'" compiled from notes taken by 
him in 1845, respecting some beliefs, reported to him by a 
black fellow named *'An(ly'\ a native of the Jugiong district, 
which is also in the territory of the Wiradjuri tribe. Mr. 
Manning says the natives had a belief in Boyma (Baiamai), 
who had a son called Grogorogally. There was another per- 
sonage, Moodjeegally, who is called **a great lawgiver" by Mr. 
Manning. Moodjeegally is stated to have made a law that 
women should always be kept ignorant of the "mysteries" or 
"gjand secrets" of the ceremonies. If the women became in- 
formed of them, there would be a "general massacre". 

The above quoted portions of Mr. Manning's paper tally very 
well with the information gained by me from old black fellows 
concerning Baiamai, his sons, and Muddhegang, but I am con- 
vinced that many parts of *'Andy's" story, which it is unneces- 
sary for me to quote, were founded on scraps of information 
picked up from other natives who had ])cen to the mission sta- 
tion at Wellington. It is not unlikely that Mr. iManning has 
unconsciously put his own construction upon "Andy's" confused 

^ Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wa'es, XXWIII, ^^44. 

•See my ''*i-"olklorc of the Australian Aborigines (Sydney, 1899), pp. 15-19. 
^Ibid., XXVIII. 101-10.-. 

" Observations on the Colonics of N. S. Wales and Van Dicmen's Land (Calcutta, 
1832), p. 147- 

^* Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XX\', 297. 

" An Australian Language, Appendix, p. 56. 
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"Journ. Roy. Soc. N. S. Wales, XVI, i 
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tuternents. A direct line from Jugiong. "Andy's" country, to 
Wellington, via Molong, Cowra and Burrowa, is about i6o 
miles. The whole of this distance is through country occupied 
by tribes speaking the same language." and all belonging to the 
same great community. Probably "Andy" had been to meetings 
for the Burbung ceremonies at, say. Cowra. where he had met 
blacks from Wellington who had told him about the missionary's 
teachings at the latter place. I*>om Jugiong to Cowra is about 
seventy miles, and from Wellington to Cowra about ninety miles. 
.\t the Gundabloui Bora, some trilnrs came more than a hun* 
dred miles, and at the Bulgeraga Creek meeting, a trilx? came 
a humlred and twenty miles, for the purpose of being present at 
the ceremonies." I'Vom 1837, when the mission station was es- 
tablished at Wellington, till 1845. the date of Mr. Manning's 
notes, would allow eight years for the news to travel a hundred 
and sixty miles. 



THK WALLAROC^ AND THE WILLY-WAGTAIL. 

.\ wallaroo u.se<l to camp under the shade of a large tree, near 
the butt of it. and had a habit of beating the groun<l with his tail 
as he sat resting — a habit which his lineal descendants have 
adopted ever since. ( )ne day a i^adamelon was out hunting and, 
hearing the thudding stumd of the wallaroo's tail, he approached 
an<l called out. "Who is there?" and was answered bv the walla- 
roo in a very plaiiuivc tune, as if he were sick an«l in distress. 
The })a<lamclon then came up and inquired where the wallaroo's 
frien<ls were. He answered that they were away yonder fishing 
in the river, and asked the fiadamelon to go and tell them he was 
sick. Being a kind-hearted fellow, he agreed to do this, and at 
once started in the direction intlicated. When he got 20 or 30 
vards awav. the Wallarcx) called out to him. **\on had In'tter 
take this hunting lKH»nierang of mine with you, jKThaps you may 
see some game by the way." **\'ery well." said the })adamelon, 
**pitch it here to inc. The wallaroo then threw the l)Oomerang 
with all hi'* might ami killed the pailamelon. and ate him. 

As the padainelon <li<l not return to his camp that evening, 
one <»f his relative> >tarte<l out next morning in search of him. 
( >n following his tracks for a long way. he heard the intermittent 
thumping «•! tin* wallanni's tail u|M»n the grountl and went over 
to see what it was. He inquired if a stranger had been there 
the da\ Ik fore, hut the \vallar«»o denied having seen an\one. He 
then asked wjiere the other inenilK*rs of the camp were, and 
was toI«l t!u'\ were awav ti^^hing in the river. The wallar<M> said 
he was vrr\ -ick. and Ui^i^ed hiui to jljo over and tell \\\^ friends 
to cotr.e and help him. He ai;reed to do this, and startetl away, 

" T*- »; \ "W 'j.!\u'i rl Other I^r.i;uagc« of New South W»lct", Jouru. 
.\r.lh- . . Ir.»: . I . n! n. XWIV. -84-3 -f. 
»»T<.'jrfi. Ar.throp InM . X.W, -V9 
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but the wallaroo called after him that he had better take a 
f)ooiTKTang with liiin. in case he saw any game as he went along. 
The wallaroo then threw the boomerang and killed him, as he 
had killed his friend yesterday, and made an equally good repast 
otT his carcass. 

Xcxt day another friend of the padamelon went out to look 
for hini. and u|M)n reaching the wallaroo's camp and calling out 
to him. he was answered in the usual mournful tone, and the 
same delusive story was reiterated by the wallaroo, ami the 
same treachery re|)eated. Several different aninmls went in 
search of the padamelon. but as none of them ever returned 
to their own camp, their friends held a council to determine what 
should be done. It was decided that the willy-wagtail should 
undertake the task. l)ecause he was a clever fellow and an agile 
warrior. .So he set out on the following morning along the 
tracks <>f his frien<l>, until he discovered the camping place of 
the wallaroo. The same introductory parley ti'w^k place as in 
the case of his predecessors, and the wallaroo made him a similar 
offer of his l>oomerang. Suspecting foul play, the willy-wagtail 
said. "Tlirow it to me and I'll catch it," but he kept a watchful 
eye u[H>n the thrower. Being very <|uick an<l active, he leapt 
to one side, and the boomerang went i>ast him. The wallaroo 
threw all his boomerangs and sfKrars, but the willy-wagtail jumped 
out of the wav of everv one. When the wallaroo had exhausted 
his stock of wea[x>ns, the willy-wagtail picked up one of the 
lxK>merangs from the ground and threw it with gtK)d aim, strik- 
ing the \\al!ar«M> a mortal blow in the chest, splitting it open, 
wliich accciunts f<»r the white streak on the l)reast of all wallaroos 
since that time. The will) -wagtail roasted the wallaroo in the 
same hole in which he had cooked his victims. an<l dinetl heartily 
off the Ik'sI partN of his l)od>. lie also anointed himself with the 
fat of hi> enemy and returned to his own camj). 



THE TIIRKK SONS OF NOAH AND THE THREE 

GREAT RACES. 

nV STKPIIKN O. I'EET. I'll. D. 

It was not lon^ after the Dclujje that an event occurred 
which resulted in the dispersion of the race. How lonjj. is un- 
known; this is. however, on record, that Noah and his family 
went down the mountain and bc);an the planting of vineyards, 
and introduced that employment for which that region was well 
adapted. In was in connection with the partaking of the wine 
which came from this first vineyard that the great patriarch was 
overcome, and lay in his drunkeness exposed to the ga/e of his 
his three sons. One of the sons ridiculed his father, but the 
other two treated him respectfully, and walked backward and 
covered him with the robe which they had upon their shoulders. 

This act brought a blessing upon Shem and Japheth, but a 
curse upon Ham, and a prophecy which has been fulfilled 
through all time. The curse also fell upon Canaan, who was 
one o? the descendants of Ham, but the blessing fell upon the 
descendants of the other two sons, and has continued with 
them. 

In ancient times the idea was prevalent that the curse of a 
father was a feartul calamity: while his blessing was sure to 
bring prosperity. In modern times the conclusion is, that the 
traits of the first ancestors are perpetuated in the lives and 
characters of their posterity for many generations, and that in 
this way those races have arisen, which not only trace their 
descent from some great ancestor, but have shown character- 
istics which were in reality results of the conduct and course 
of their fathers 

The family was formerly a far more important factor in 
society than at present, and a belief was common that the 
traits of an ancestor were perpetuated for many generations. 
This was illustrated in the Greek tragedies, for in them the inner 
history of the household had a great effect upon the nation's 
history, and the Greek chorus had for its mission to sing of the 
dire events which would follow unfilial conduct. 

It is true, also, that in Christian lands the words of the 
patriarch have rung through the ages, showing the value of a 
father's blessing, and the evil that followed his curse. It was 
not in a palace that this scene occurred, for the story was 
told long before palaces were built, but we learn, both from 
ancient and modern history, that palaces have been full of 
tragedies, which were the result of unfilial conduct. This senti- 
ment was formerly much stronger than at present, though in 
modern times the tendency has been to trace the law of develop- 
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ment much further back, and to recognize animal traits in human 
life and character, Some even look to the revelations of the 
•pade as throwing Hght upon the history of the race. The 
broader view is sometimes taken, which includes the three great 
continents, Europe, Asia and Africa, and the histojy of the dif- 
ferent races which have occupied them has been traced back to 
this event which occurred in the family of Noah. It is to this 
broader view that we shall call especial attention. 

I. The prophecy to Noah has been remarkably fulfilled, not 
only in the immediate descendants, but in the history of nations 
and races that are remote from the region where the scene 
occurred. There is an allusion to the history of Canaan in the 
words of the patriarch, and a subtle prophecy which took in the 
history of the three great races — the Semitic, the Hamitic. and 
the Japhetic. In following up the history and the migration of 
these races, the prophecy in reality becomes almost world wide 
in application, for the descendants of Ham migrated south and 
west, and first settled on the west coast of the Persian Gulf and 
finally made their way to the west coast of Africa, and became 
the autochtons of that continent. Another portion moved 
northward and became divided into two races, one called the 
Accadians, and the other the Sumerians. Some believe that 
their descendants ultimately reached the region occupied now 
by the Chinese and the other parts of the Asiatic Continent, 
though their language and physical charcteristics hardly carry 
out the theory. 

The sons of Japheth are known to have migrated westward. 
They first occupied the Islands of the Sea, and afterward moved 
over toward the European Continent and settled in Greece, 
Italy, Spain, the coasts of Brittany, and even moved northward 
and filled the continent of Europe, giving a language which has 
been spoken by nearly all of the civilized nations of the earth. 
It was the Indo-Enropean race, who were the descendants of 
Japheth, who also moved eastward and ultimately .reached 
Farther India and filled the Asiatic provinces. It is supposed 
that one or the other of these races crossed the great ocean, 
occupied the islands so widely scattered, and ultimately reached 
the coast of America as well as the great continent of Australia. 

This is certainly a very wide region, and there is so much 
obscurity about the migrations and the peopling of the world, 
that it is impossible to trace the lines of descent so far afield. 
Enough, however, is known of the history of those races, 
which actually descended from the sons of Noah to prove that 
the moral and social life has an effect not only upon the phy- 
sical constitution, but on the history of great nations as well as 
individuals. 

It is a narrow view which would confine the prophecy of 
Noah to the immediate descendants, for every one knows that 
the book which has been transmitted from the Hebrews to the 
other nations of the earth, has had a marvelous effect upon 
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individual life. It is now claimed that Noah in his prophetic 
vision included the races over which we may now look, as we 
examine the history of the world and trace influences and in- 
stitutions back to the very region where Noah and his three 
sons were then dwelling. How strange it is that the limited 
vision of the patriarch Noah has been repeated and enlarged 
as men look oackward over the field of history and see what 
wonderful influences have come to them from this same region 
which was occupied by the patriarch and his sons. 

The Semitics arc known to have remained in their original 
home; they became ancestors of the Babylonians, the Assyri- 
ans and the Hebrews. Their history is the oldest of all the 
nations, and their civilization appeared at a very early date. 
The liible dwells upon the history of the Semitics. and does not 
treat of any other race, by any means, with any such fullness. 
as it does upon the licbrews. It is in reality a Hebrew book. 
Though the New Testament was written in Greek, the proph- 
ets wrote in Hebrew; some of them in Syriac. 

\Vc arc not confined to history for our evidence as to the 
three races, for language, religion, and physical peculiarities all 
show thai at a very early date these were the races which 
rcpcoplcd the earth. They arc known by ethnologists under 
the name of Turanian, Aryan and Semitic races. There are, to 
be sure, certain races whjse present habitation is so remote 
from their startint^ point, that it is difl^cult to trace their migra- 
tion, or to prove that the original home was in this region, and 
yet. if wc enter into the study of their language, their religion, 
and their physical characteristics, we shall find confirmations of 
the Sciipture record. 

It is well known that language has been divided into three 
classes: Aryan, Turanian and Semitic. The Aryan is 
spoken by the great huloICuropean race which stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and embraces portions of the two 
continents of Kurope and Asia. The Turanian race includes 
the tribes which moved northward and settled in China, aiid 
whose speech is monosyllabic, whose religion is unpoetical and 
colorless, consisting in the worship of a host of ancestral 
spirit*^. The .'^cnutic embraces that people who settled in 
Habylonia and Assyria, but migrated westward and occupied 
not only the region on the Mediterranean Sea and among the 
mountains of Arabia, but even established their dominion in 
K^!vpt; thouj^h their language and religion have shoWn many 
different phases and peculiarities. 

In reference to religion Max Muller says: ** It is language 
antl relijiun that make a people, but religion is even more 
pov%crfiil than language. Perhaps the most signal confirmation 
of this Mew is to be found in the Jews, the chosen people of 
(foti The language of the Jews differed from that of the 
Phnnicians, the Moabites, and other neighboring tribes, but the 
wor!)hip of Jehovah made the Jews a peculiar people. It was 
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their faiih in Jehovah that chang[ed the wandering; tribes of 
Israel into a nation. It was God as affecting; the destinies of 
individual, tribes and nations, rather than (^od wielding the 
powers of Nature." 

He maintains that there was not only a primitive Semitic, 
but likewise a primitive Turanian religion, before each ot these 
primeval races became separated The ancient temf)les arc de- 
stroyed, the ancient deities are forgotten, but the dialects, how- 
ever changed, still keep up liie tradition of the most distant 
ages. There were also ethnic religions which can be identi- 
fied as thoroughly .is the languages and races. 

It will be acknowledged that in Kgypt there was developed 
at an early ilate. a peculiar form of religion, which continued 
thioughout its history. It has been sh«>wn. however, that the 
ICgyptians weie idenlifieil with the Semitics, and differed from 
the other inhabitants of Africa, and were in a measure related 
to the Habvlonians. < )n the other haiul. the earlv inhabitants of 
luirope were related to the j.iphctic race, and their religion 
consisted in the worship of personal gods, who dwelt on the 
summit ot the Mount < )iympus, but resembled the gods who 
were worshippeii by the ancient Scantiinavians and Teutonic 
races. I'iie ilescendants of Ham migrated southward, and be- 
came scattered throughout the continent of Africa, and <idopted 
forms of religion which were peculiar to that continent and 
differed entirely from that which jirevailed in Kurope or Asia 

We sh«iuUl say, also, that two of the great races, the Semitic 
and llie Aryan, have each produced a book religion. The 
Hindus have given to us the religion emliraced in the Vedas 
and >hastras; the Hebrews, a religion embraceil in the Old 
and the New Testament; but Afrua has given us no book 
religion, except the Iv^yptian Hook ot the l)eatl. and that is 
more the pro«luct ot the >emiti« race than the llamitic. 

Nothing is s.iid in the Bible .ibuut thif languages as such; 
nor .ire the names of manv ot the iii^tiiric nations mentioned. 
But the destiny u\ the thne great races is hrou^^ht out very 
clrarU", ami we mav sav that lliepriMinal tr iits ot the three 
great am 'si.irs have bern inherilei, and ha\e woiked them- 
selvis i» it i:i thi history an 1 de>tiny ot the world I'here is a 
latent sii^nitK .in< e in this fait \\h • h almost startles one 
with tlie tht»u;;h.t that llnre are s.» i^reat pi»ssibilities in e\ery 
in»li\ id. lal. anil that stich const*'i.;enccs ni.iy follow the right 
and witui,^ actmns nt any«>ne. The inheritance, then, is not 
only that «il !.in.;.:a;^e. bat oi personal character as well as 
employnnnt antl modes Mt lite I he ralin:; ni<>tive of the indi- 
vidual Is tiaiismitted to the generations tnlluwing, and the 
mode ot iite \%hich i*^ ch<»scn is often the result ot parental 
influence \\\A \ harai ter Nttah htniselt had inliented many of 
the impro\cmints and inventions i^hich had appearad before 
the Moo<i. bat even in the antediluvian world, the mode of life 
was the result of pergonal character. 
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II. The differentiation became, however, much greater after 
the (lays of the Flood, for then the ethnic trails followed the 
pcculiartics of the three jjrcat ancestors. Many proofs of this 
are ^^»ivcn in the works of art, as well as in the physical api)ear- 
ancc .md the lan^uajrc of the peoj)lc. 

Civili/ation appeared very early and ^jrew very fast. The 
early stages arc shown in the seals and the cylinders, some of 
which arc very riulc. There are tablets, however, that show 
an carlv date, ami become vcrv significant. We see also tablets 
in our museums which have come from the palaces oi Baby- 
lonia. These represent the proud monarchs riding in chariots 
ami driving their horses, which are covereil with caparisons, 
while beneath the chariots are the bodies <)t the enemies which 
have been overthrown All these carry us back t<» an early date, 
and Ljive us a view of the Semitics, or descendants of Shem. 

We have a description of the kin^s of Babylonia and 
their physical appearance; how they w<ire their hair, as well as 
how the\ ilresseil. The explorations in Babylonia have shown 
this, ami we have images which are very instructive. 

We havv- also a picture of the Japhetic race, of which the 
Phtrnicians are supposed to be a branch. The Thd-nicians mi- 
grated from the Persian Gulf and settled upon the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and aflewards cariied their commerce across the 
Meililerranean Sea. It is supposed that they passed out from 
the sea and reached even the British Isles and the North Sea. 
Thcv may have been the j)eople from whom the Greeks re- 
ceived much of their civilization and many of their treasures. 
The Pelasgians are suf)posed to have preceded them, but made 
their way across the Kuxine and became the first inhabitants 
of Greece and Italy. It is possible that the Pelasgians carried 
on a trade with the Lake- Dwellers of Switzerland, and that the 
Bron/e .A^e was introduced into Switzerland by this people. 

Alon^ with the Phcenicians there comes before us another 
race which is cpnte mysterious: which some call the Hittites. 
They were a very rude people and made a very rude appear- 
ance. They carry us back to a very primitive state of society. 
They are represented as clad in short garments and bearing in 
their liands the most primitive form of weapons. Some of 
them have long daggers in their bells, a hammer in one hand 
anti a trident in the other The common soldiers have crooked 
knives in their hands and tall steeple hats on their heads; they 
are represented as marchmg and keeping step. The kings wear 
long robes trimmed with fringes, with a bell around the waist: 
they carry sceptres and spears, and wear close fitting skull caps. 
They have heavy beards, resembling the Assyrians. They arc 
represented as hunters as well as warriors. There is also a 
tablet on which is sculptured a huntiug scene in which a lion 
is attacked by two warriors, while the king himself rides in a 
chariot. The charioteer is driving furiously after the lion, but 
the king himself is drawing the bow, with which he wounds the 
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lion. Above his head is the winged circle, which is the emblem 
of royalty. 

All of these tablets show that the early kin^s received 
about the same general culture, and led about the same mode 
of life as the Assyrians. One tablet has been preserved 
which shows a strange figure holding a hare in one hand, and a 
throwing stick or war club in another; on his shoulders are 
perched two birds. He has the head of a beast of prey, who 
is represented with open mouth and large eyes and a small ear, 
the teeth are plainly seen; but he wears a short kilt or skirt 
with a belt; fringes hanging from the skirt. 

Another tablet represents the king or priest wearing a long 
garment, or gown which covers the entire figure, and even hides 
the feet, though it is fringed at the bottom. He is surmounted 
by a winged sun disc, which is a sign, of the sun-worship and 
shows that the people had the same system of religion which 
prevailed in Babylonia, but was less developed. The 
winged divinity is shown also by another tablet, it has the head 
of a griffon. 

These tablets were discovered at Sin-Jirli in Asia Minor; 
They show ihe form of religion which preyailed in the region 
of Mesopotamia before the time that the monarchs there 
attained to their magnificance. 

These figures, which represent either Kurds or Hittites,belong 
to a comparatively late period, and yet they carry us back to an 
early date, as early as even the times of Noah, for the Hittites 
were among the descendants of one of the sons of Noah. They 
really have exhibited in their rude condition, and in their pecu- 
liar religious beliefs, a fulfillment of the prophecy. It is not 
known exactly when they migrated from the East, nor what 
route they took. It is supposed by some that they were pre- 
ceded by the Phoenicians, who also dwelt on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. They differed from the Arabs, who dwelt among 
the mountains between the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, who 
were Semitics. 

There are, however, figures of the winged sphinx with 
human head, which remind us of the sphinxes of Egypt. They 
have the forms of a lion with tail erect, and large claws, sym- 
bolizing the courage and strength which was embodied in the 
divinities, and which was supposed to have been transmitted to 
their kings. These have been described by Dr. A. H. Sayce. 

These bas-reliefs differ very much from the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, and show a lower stage of civilization and a different 
form of religion. 

These figures carry us back to the subject of the dispersion of 
the races. It will be understood that the descendants of Noah 
migrated from one center, and ultimately reached the very ends 
of three continents, and possibly extended beyond them into 
not only the Islands of the Sea, but into the continent of 
America. This brings up problems which are very different 
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from those which concern the so-called historic races; and 
makes a double line of research. But wc must suppose it was 
late enough for the descendants of the three sons of Noah to 
have become very numerous. In fact numerous enough to form 
different nations and tribes, and to have begun to speak differ- 
ent languages. Wc may conclude that the traits of the three 
sons had already been transmitted and had begun to produce 
their coniequences. 

It is worthy of notice that notwithstanding the revelation 
which was made to Noah and to Abraham, and the Hebrews 
generally, which consisted in the worship of a personal God, 
there prevailed in Babylonia the worship of animal divinities, 
as well as the heavenly bodies. There was no such thing as the 
worship of one God, or the comprehension of His holiness. 
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Besides these, there were symbols which represented the sun. 
moon, stars, and the Nature powers, showing that one form of 
religion grew out of the other, and survived even long after 
civilization appeared. 

IH. This leads us to the origin of the races. There were 
three great races which occupied the lands of the East at an 
early date, and they corresponded exactly to the three sons of 
Noah. But few realize that the three continents of Europe, 
Asia and Africa were occupied by the descendants of these 
three sons. This is the most wonderful part of the Old Testa- 
ment history; yet it is confirmed by the study of ethnology as 
well as by language and ancient history. Africa has apparently 
borne the curse of the patriarch, for it is supposed that the in- 
habitants of Africa were the descendants of Ham. Asia has 
been occupied by the descendants of Shem, at least that part 
of Asia which lies between the Persian Gulf and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Europe is to the present day occupied by the descend- 
ants of Japheth. but it is remarkable that the great Indo- 
European races extend across both continents of Europe and 
Asia, the Atlantic constituting the borders on the west, and the 
Pacific on the east. The continent of America has been peo- 
pled by the same I ntio- European race, and is | roving the cor- 
rectness of the prophecy of Noah. What is more impt)rtant 
is. that this very I mlo- European race has received the rclij^iou 
of the Semitics as its most precious inheritance, and so has ful- 
filled the prophecy in a most remarkable manner: ** They shall 
dwell in the tents of Shcm." 

There arc some problems which come to us from the differ- 
ent races and their location, which are difficult to solve, for it 
is not known cxacllv what relation the races which are called 
Allophylian have to the Semitics. In fact it is difficult to say 
whether the Chinese and the Japanese are descended from the 
Japiietic race, or from the Hamitic. Hut the more one studies 
into the early history of the world, the plainer it becomes that 
there is a close connection between the modern races and those 
which are mentioned in the Bible as the ilescendants of Noah. 

Some think that there were certain prehistoric races in 
Europe, which were more ancient than even Noah himself, and 
perhaps had their origin among some of those races which are 
mentioned as living before the Elood. It would be useless to 
undertake to prove that the people who left their relics among 
the gravel beds of Europe, were the descendants of any ot 
the three sons of Noah; and as to the Cave- Dwellers, there is 
no evidence that they or their ancestors came over in the ark. 
The ethnologists have long ago taken the position that these 
primitive races must have had a descent quite different from 
any of the historic races. The study of the crania proves this, 
as well as that of the relics. 

When Boucher de Perthes discovered in the valley of the 
Amiens certain gravel beds, and among them the relics which 
show that they were wrought out by the hand of man. all 
Europe was startled at the discovery; but the archieologists 
have gone on with their discoveries, until they have found that 
prehistoric man was associated with the fossil horse, the masto- 
don, megatherium, and the fossil sloth. 

Deniker has given a valuable sketch of the origin of the 
different races He says: "The absence of bronze relics out- 
side of Egypt leads us to suppose the majority of the people 
of Africa passed from the age of bone and wood to that of iron 
without migration. This suggests the idea that there may have 
been a a transition from the prehistoric to the historic in Africa, 
and that the primitive race of the gravel beds, or what might 
be called the ground race, had spread into Africa at the time 
that the e.xtinct animals, such as the elephant, the mastodon 
and the rhinoceros migrated southward, and .such animals as the 
elk and deer and moose appeared in Europe as well as in North 
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America. This is a theory, and yet it may account for the 
great differences between the negroes and the white race. 

"The substratum is found in the negroes; the black skin in 
the north, the brown skin dwarfs in the center, the short yellow 
races in the south. On this substratum the Hamitic race seems 
to have arisen. The Ethiopians were formed by mingling with 
the negroes. The Berbers drove the negroes toward the south. 
A new wave of migration followed that of the Hamites. These 
were the Himyaritics who crossed the Red Sea 

"There was a mingling, however, of the prehistoric and his- 
toric. As far back as the neolithic period in Egypt there be- 
gan a slow process of modifying the Berbers by the Ethiopian 
Negroes of the northeast of Africa. They were obliged to 
mingle with the pygmies, the Ethiopians, the Hottentots, the 
Bushmen comprising the Bantu linguistic family. Putting on 
one side the Madagascar people, and on the other the European 
colonies, the thousands of people on the dark continent may 
be grouped into seven great linguistic stocks or geographical 
groups, as follows: 

I, The Arab Berbers; 2, the Ethiopian or Hamites; 3, the 
Negritos; 4, the Pygmies; 5, the Guinea Negroes; 6, the 
Bantoos, and 7, the Hottentots or Bushmen. 

The Berbers, who were Hamites, occupied the north of 
Africa; they mingled with the Arabs, who are Seniitics. The 
Lybians have preserved the Berber type, but have become 
Arabs in language, especially in Tunis and Algeria. Physically 
the Berbers who are HamitiC differ from the Hamitic Arabs, 
being short in statue, while the Arabs are tall and lofty. There 
are four sub-races or types among the Berbers according to 
CoUignon. 

Among the nomadic Berbers we find characteristic costumes 
and peculiar relics. They wear stone rings on their arms, and 
they employ certain characters in their writing. The Bedouins 
of Egypt are Berber Arabs. The nomadic Moors of the 
Western Sahara speak a Berber dialect from Morocco to Senegal. 

The Felaheen of the Lower Nile are descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, but they have abandoned the speech of their 
ancestors and adopted that of the Arabs who were Semities. 
They preserve the type of the primitive Egyptians as shown in 
the monuments. The ancient Egyptian language is preserved 
among them under the form of the Coptic, 

This is modern history and leads us away from the Bible 
and from the ancient races Still the position as advanced by 
Deniker is very suggestive. The common opinion has been 
that the negroes were the descendants of Ham, and that their 
low condition was really a fulfillment of the prophecy. It was 
formerly more popular than at present, for the negroes were 
supposed to have been cursed by God on account of the sin of 
Ham, as it is supposed that the condition of mankind is tht 
result ol the sin of Adam. 
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It is very convenient to throw the blame of our present con- 
dition upon our first ancestor, and to quote Scripture to sustain 
it ; but here comes the science of archjuology which points to the 
fact, that lonjj before the days of Adam there were human bc- 
inf^s who were lower in the scale than Adam possibly could be, 
and yet no one thinks of throwing the blame upon them. 
Science has proved that the human race has made -a j^rcat pro- 
gress and that there is really more knowledge of the personal- 
ity of (jod than formerly. The enlightment of man has come 
in part from revelation, and in part from observation and the 
close study of Nature. It is, however, not to natural science 
that we are looking, but to the early history of man, as 
recorded in the Scriptures and confirmed by the monuments. 

IV. This is a point of great interest, and one which seems 
to be confirmed not only by the .scriptures, but by the study of 
languages and of history. We have already seen that there is 
a great difference between the physical appearance and the 
habits and employments of the people; and we ascribe these 
differences to the inheritance which they received from one of 
their great ancestors, either Shem. Ham, or Japheth. 

The difference between the descendants of Noah consisted 
not merely in the physical appearance, but in the national life 
especially in the language which prevailed among them. We 
learn from the story of the confusion of tongues that the dif- 
ference of languages commenced at a very early date. It may 
be well to take up the study;of the languages in this connection. 

Languages arc divided into three classes: the monosyllabic, 
the polysinthctic, and the inflected. The Chinese and Thibetan 
languaj;es are monosyllable; the Indo-Kuropeans and Semitics 
use inflections, and their languages are distinguished by 
this; but many other nations and races have used the aggluti- 
native. The peculiarity of this language is this: the words 
consist of several elements which follow one another without 
inflections or suffixes. The root of the word alone is given 

It was formerly supposed that all languages were mono- 
syllabic, but by evolution became agglutinative, but the 
researches of Tcricn de La Couperie into the Thibetan and 
Chinese have led many to regard the agglutinative as the most 
primitive form. 

Schrader says: "Among the thousands of languages there 
exist jargons, or semi-arlificial languages, which have arisen 
from the necessities of commerce, but these do not throw any 
light upon the primitive languages or primitive races. There 
is a linguistic paleontology, however, which is full of instruc- 
tion. Analogies between the primitive languages and the neo- 
lithic civilization have been drawn. At the beginning metals 
were unknown, and manufactures did not exist. Agriculture 
and breeding of cattle, however, reached a fair stage of develop- 
ment." 

It is hard to conceive how the history of mankind could 
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from those which concern the so-called historic races; and 
makes a double line of research. Hut wc must suppose it was 
late enough for the descendants of the three sons of Noah to 
have become very niinicrous. In fact numerous enough to form 
different ii.Lliuns ;iin! tribes, and to have begun to speak differ- 
ent lani^urif^cs. Wc may cunclude that the traits of the three 
sons had .ilready been transmitted and had begun to produce 
their con-ieijueiices. 

It is worthy >>( notice that notwithstanding the revelation 
whiL'li uas made tti Noah and tu Abraham, and the Hebrews 
generally, which cimsi^li'd in the woriihip of n personal tiod, 
there prevailed in h.ibyloma the worship of animal divinities, 
as well as the heavenly bodies. There was no such thing as the 
worship ii( line (jod, or the conipreheii-.ion of His holiness. 




Besiitc the»e. there were s>ni!ioU which represented ihe sun. 
moon, ^t,lr^, and the Nihin- p-Mvei-. Nh'iwiU'^ ili.u one form of 
reliiiioii tjrew out o( ihe othti,.irid -invived even long after 
Civ.li/.l.oM .ipp.aie.f 

HI. Thi^ le.ids lis t.. the oi.-jM ..( the raeev There were 
three ureal i.iee* ttl;ieh ui*. npied ihe ;.in.!> of the Kast at an 
earlv -lale. .irnl thev . ..tresporided es.ullv t.. the three sons ..* 
Noah, hut teA re.iii/e lli.it the three ointments of Ivuropc. 
Asia and Afri-a weie o. eupied bv the descend.mts of these 
three •.,.!„ I h:s j> the most wonderful part ..f the t )ld Fc-ta- 
nicnt hi->to(y. yet il js eontirnied by the sti.dy of ethnology as 
welt as by langua^'e and ancient history. Africa has apparently 
borne the curst- of the patriarch, for it is sup[Miied that the in- 
habitants of Africa were the dcseendanls u( Ham Asia has 
been occupied by the descendants of Shem. at least that part 
of Asia which lies between the Persian (iuif and the Meditcr- 
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Scriptures contain the story ot the confusion of tongues, and 
some are inclined to think that it was this miiaculous event 
which has scattered the descendants of Noah to the various 
parts of the globe. But is it not possible that those who con- 
spired together to build this great tower or pyramid, which 
should reach to heaven, were already speaking different langu- 
ages ? We must make allowance for the lapse of time and the 
progress of the race. 

The lesson which we learn is that the three sons of Noah, 
who where gathered around the altar upon the mountain, 
and offered sacrifices to «he Lord, had raised up a posterity 
which had begun to people the earth, and were following differ- 
ent pursuits, and spoke even different languages; but the 
attempt at building the tower showed how great differences had 
arisen. It was a revelation to them, and the consequence of 
their own irreverent and rebellious spirit was that they should 
be confounded by their own manner of speaking, and were 
obliged to give up the work of building the tower. 

This furnishes the first evidence of the progress of the race. 
There probably had already arisen a difference in employments 
and in the modes of life. Each nation and tribe had become 
affected by their surroundings, as well as by their employment. 
There is no definite record of the change, but reasoning from 
the development of society of later times, we may conclude 
that the shepherd life had appeared in one locality; hunters in 
another; the tillers of the soil in another, and perhaps the sea- 
faring life in still another locality. .All this may have occurred 
even in the region of Babylonia before the race had dispersed, 
though after this event mentioned in the Bible these different 
races gradually separated and migrated toward the distant 
regions where their pursuits could most naturally be followed, 
the elective affinities having arisen even before the separation. 
There are hints of this not only in the Scriptures, but in history. 

VT. We know this: that the shepherd life was followed by 
the descendants of Shem. for Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
were all shepherds. As for the descendants of Ham, there is 
not a distinct record, but if we take the Egyptians as repre- 
senting the Hamitic race, we might suppose that they favored 
the gathering \nUi cities. The descendants of Japhcth. on the 
other hand, may have followed a seafaring life. The lonians, 
who dwelt upon the coast of the Mediterranean, were descend- 
ants of japheth. 

There was a race of mountaineers which appeared at an 
early date, the most of whom are supposed to be Semitics. 
The .Arabs claim that they were the descendants of Shem, and 
the Bible speaks about the Edomites, who were settled south 
of the Dead Sea and in the region of Mount Hor. 

Jastrow says: ''The Sumerians and Accadians are the names 
given to the .Semitic settlers who preceded the Babylonians 
in the control of the Euphrates Valley. The names are derived 
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from the terms 'sumer' and 'akkad/ which are frequently 
found m connection with titles of kinfjs." 

Hommcl pronounces in favor of the highlands lying to the 
east of Babylonia as the home of the Sumcrians, whence they 
made their way into the Euphrates Valley. 

Our present knowledge of Babylonian history reaches back 
to a period about 4^X30 ii. c. At this time we find the empire 
divideil into four parts. The oKI Babylonian cities in the south 
arc Mridu, Lagash. L'r, Larsa, I'ruk and Isin, and in the north, 
Ag.idc. Sippar, Nippur, Kcitha and Babylon. The rulers of 
these cities call themselves either kings or governors. 

it was from the Sumerians that the Semites learned to live 
in cities. Their word for city was Alu, which is the Hebrew 
word for Ohil, or tent, which is still used in the Old Testament 
in the sense of home. The Hebrew, Hekel. palace, comes 
from the Sumerian ICgal, or great house. The first palaces seen 
by the Semitic nomads must have been those in the Chaldean 
towns or cities. The Semitics improved upon the heritage they 
had received, and even the system of writing was enlarged and 
modified. 

It is probable that at the court of Sargon of Akkad. what 
we term the final revision of the syllabary took place. Sargon 
was the founder of the Semitic empire in Asia. His date was 
placed by the native historians as far back as 3800 B. C. The 
power of Sargon extended to the Mediterranean, and it may be 
to the Island of Cyprus. His con(|uest9 were continued by his 
son Narim Sin, who made his way to the copper mines of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, the chief source of the copper that was used 
in his day. The empire of Sargon was extensive, but the land 
of the Semitics reacheil beyond his kingdom. Syria was called 
the land of the Amorites and was a Babylonian province. 

It is from these different names, such as Accadians, Sumcr- 
ians, Phcenictans. ami Hittites. that we learn that the region 
of the Tigris was the starting i>oint of the different 
races; but the languages which prevailed in China, in India, in 
Kurope, anil in Africa, prove that the confusion of tongues 
was in reality an historical event. Whatever we may say about 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the sudden confusion of 
tongue^, we may certainly concluiie that in this region different 
tongues were spoken, and that distant nations still retain traces 
of the languages which were begun very early in the history of 
the race. 
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ABORIGINAL BASKETRY. 

The making of baskets was a favorite occupation among the 
aborigines ot America, and one in which they excelled. 

Mr. O. T. Mason says: "There is no department of art in 
which their taste and eye for beauty is more manifest. It was 
a department of art which did not require much strength, but 
did require a delicacy of touch and an eye for correct form, 
and especially for color. Material for basketry required some 
strength, as the wood needed to be split carefully, the desirable 
part separated from the undesirable; but skill was needed in 
taking the fibrous portion and making ribbon like strips equal 
in thickness and width, also in twisting and braiding the cord 
which might be woven into the basket, and bringing it into the 
proper shape, so that it would have a correct form. The color- 
ing and ornamenting also brought into play another set of 
faculties, so that upon the whole basket making was a some- 
what complicated art. 

The tools which were necessary were very simple. They 
consisted mainly of a knife for cutting the fiber into proper 
width, and a shell for scraping the fiber. Where plants grew 
which were suitable for making baskets, it was easy to gather 
the material, but'when woody fiber was used, skill was necessary 
to select it and cut it into shape. For coloring matter, the 
juice of plants and mineral substances were used to produce 
darker shades. 

It was easy for the Indian woman to recognize the plants 
which would be useful as dyes, and the gathering of them was 
not difficult. Where wicker baskets were made, a log of wood 
without knots was selected and beaten with a wooden mallet. 
The strips were torn off one by one, and were shaped into 
splints, by splitting and shaving them down smooth. The 
basket-makers used an awl of bone as the chief implement^ 
though the knife was very essential. This was generally made 
of flint, but since the appearance of the white man, is made of 
steel. The Twana Indians use a steel bladed knife and a steel 
awl, but they formerly used a pointed stick. Fingers and teeth 
were always necessary. 

I. Baskets are generally made by the women and girls in 
or near whatever dwelling was used for the household. There 
was no separate house or shop. Not even a wigwam was 
erected for the purpose, though in the case of the Cliff- 
Dvvellers, both weaving and basket making were done in the 
rear of the dwelling apartments, or in what might be called the 
** village common." Both of these arts — weaving and basket- 
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making — were frequently carried on out of doors, and with the 
simplest of tools. Strange to say, there was scarcely ever a 
pattern in sight. It was not necessary for the Indian woman 
to have a model, for she carried in her mind the shape of the 
basket, the style of the weaving, the pattern after which it was 
to be ornamented, and even the coloring. There was an inner 
consciousness which was, perhaps, inherited. Still, industry 
leads to line arts among savage, as well as among civilized peo* 
pic, and experience proved a training school. 

Mr. O. T. Mason says: " Basketry is the rival of tool mak- 
ing, wood carving, skin dressing, and pottery. The basket 
maker must be botanist, colorist, weaver, designer and artist all 
in one. Could the windows of her mind be thrown open, there 
would be seen in addition to these, the mystic lore of her 
tribe, and the mingling of the mythic and the poetical with the 
practical " * 

As to the patterns used in ornamenting baskets, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: i. Those which were used in imita- 




tion of natural objects; 2, those used as pictographs; 3, con- 
ventional ornaments; 4. those used as symbols. 

There were not as many imitative figures in the basketry as 
in the pottery. Occasionally there arc, however, the fif^ures of 
birds with wings spread; also of human forms with the arms 
thrown out. (3cca!iionally figures of dcers are found, but always 
with .ingular legs, giving the animals a very stiff appearance. 
The Tulares of California have many mortar baskets on which 
human fit;i>res are woven. The llopi have sacred coil trays 00 
which spread eagles arc seen in tlifferent colors, and have 
wicker piaigucs with the human figure in colors. The ancient 
Cliff-I)A'ellers have left tinely wrought baskets in which the 
forms of deeis and human figures may be recognized. The 
Porno gift basket has a row of human figures, male and female, 
woven into the »idc. 

There is no doubt that many of the |>atlerns are inherited. 
The Ojibwas about the Great Lakes areserve all sorts of pat- 
terns in porcupine <|uill work, while the Sioux, the Arapaboea, 
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and the Kiowas use the totemic symbol of their tribe. There 
were many conventional figures and ornaments used by the 
same tribes, and copied by each individual basket maker, but 
the practice of boi rowing from the tribes was so common, that 
it is difficult to identify any ornament or shape as belonging to 
any one tribe, though they might be peculiar to some geo- 
graphical district or locality. 

ll. In this respect, basketry differs from the costumes of the 
aborigines, and still more from the ornamentation of the per- 
son, tor the costumes differ according to the tribe; but the pat- 
terns on baskets are common to many tribes. It would ccrtamly 
be difficult to identify the tribe by the baskets, but it is always 
easy to identify the tribe by their dress, or costume, as well as 
by the cut of their hair and manner of tattooing their faces. 
There is a good reason for this difference between basketry and 
clothing or costumes, for the material which is used in basket 
making varies according to geographical districts; while the 
material used for clothing is found in many districts. 

To illustrate: the Ilaida Indians make wallets and baskets 
from spruce root, and from other materials, but they arc ex- 
tremely plain in their personal decoration. The Thiinkeets of 
Southeastern Alaska make their baskets precisely the same as 
the Ilaidas, out of the same material, and embody the same 
symbolism in them. 

( )n the other hand, the Chilcats cover the surface of their 
fringed robes with their totemic symbols, which are peculiar to 
themselves. The technical process of making their blankets 
may be exactly the same, but their symbols are different from 
others. Their blankets are always soft and warm, but the 
baskets arc of hard material and cold. Coming farther south- 
ward, a basketry of another kind is reached. The symbolism 
is very remarkable, for the myths and stories of these Indians^ 
which were common in olden times, are often recorded on the 
baskets, and they are made for no other purpose than to per- 
petuate the legends. 

The tribes of Washington, California, Arizona and Mexico 
all place some kind of design on their basketry, whether it 
has a symbolical significance or not. The ornamentation is 
always peculiar. Among these tribes there were mythical per- 
sona^^cs, who were acquainted with sorcery and witchcraft. 
Their gods and heavenly beings were peculiar to themselves, 
some. of which partook of the scenery and the surroundings. 
The same is true of the tribes on the Northwest coast, for some 
of these have figures of animals and human forms represented 
on the baskets; while others have the stepped figure which 
rc[>rcscnled the mountains; others have zigzag figures which 
represented the lightning; still others have animal figures 
which were both tetemic and symbolic. In fact, we may learn 
about the mythology of the people from the baskets. 

It is said that the Iroquois formerly cut their hair so that 
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their totem could be recoRniied: tufts of fiair were left in front - 
and back, so as to resemble the head and tail of a bird. This 
would represent one form of totem Another form was repre- 
sented by a ridge of hair on top of tlie head, which represented 
the spine and tail of a buffalo. 

Totemism may have been embodied in the ornamentation of 
the baskets, but it is not recognized in modern times. What- 
ever animal forms are shown are 
imitative rather than totemic. 
There is so much uncertainty in 
most of the ornamentation of 
baskets, that it is somewhat un- 
safe to decide upon the totem, 
by studying the animal Rgures 
which are represented on them, 
though the imitative faculty is ___ 

alwaysmanifcst.and theskilland tulare bowl. 

taste may excite the admiration. 

III. In reference to the fiber and material there is no uncer- 
tainty. There are, to be sure, several kinds of fiber which was 
found in nearly all localities, and used by nearly all tribes. To 
illustrate: the shoots of the hazelnut bushes are found in many 
places, Ihey are used for baby baskets and for burden baskets. 
The six Indian tribes of NewYork used black ash in their baskets. 
The Moquis of Northern Arizona use the stems of grass and 
the leaves of the yucca plant. The Coahuilla Indians of the 
Colorado dessert used material gathered from the marshes. 
The Menominee Indians of Wisconsin use the rushes and flags 
which grow in the lakes near where they dwell; they also take 
elmwood blocks and beat them into fiber and cut them into uni- 
form width. The Chippewa Indians near Lake Superior, before 
the advent of the white man, used reeds and gra.sses for their 
baskets, specimens of which have been found in the old copper 
mines. Champlain saw corn stored by the Indians in great 
grass sacks. Josselyn saw baskets, bags and mats woven in 
bark and rushes, dyed black, blue, red and yellow. 

The Klamalhs and the Apaches use wire grass. The Modocs 
and Klamaths use the twisted tule and slender strands split 
from the root of the sugar pine. Splints from the white oak 
are used by the Cherokee Indians, The Desert Indians use 
the slender branches of willow, and the Apaches use the thin 
leaves of the sumac. Amonp the tribes using willow are the 
Mojaves, Coahuila, Cocopas, Yumas, the Zunis of New Mexico, 
the Yokuts of California, and the Tinnehs of (Alaska. The 
Indians of Canada, such as the Penobscots and the Abenakis 
use a variety of material. 

Baskets, or fragments of baskets, have been found in the 
caves of KentucTty and in the mounds of Ohio, which show 
that the material which abounded in those regions was woven 
into baskets. The cords in some cases resemble wicker-work, 
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and in others resemble net- work; others resemble coarse cloth ; 
still others have a twine vveave. 

The baskets of Peru were sometimes imitative of work 
baskets, and were quite (graceful. The Brazilian carrying bask* 
ets were made of split fiber, which was common in that region. 
The Venruela basket was made out of yucca. Ancient baskets 
from Oraibi were made from fiber. Athapascan baskets were 
made of splints of Cottonwood, sumac, mulberry, willow, yucca 
and a^i^ave. Navaho baskets are made out of splints of sumac 
and willow. The Apaches made their t>askets out of yucca. 
The Pueblos made baskets in which they hurried their dead; 
coarse wicker matting was placed in the bottom of the grave, 
on this was laid a matting of yucca; human hair was sometimes 
employed for filling. Sometimes the hair of wild animals was 
u<ied in baskets, as well as in textiles, for the sandals of the 
ancient Cliff* Dwellers were made out of the same material and 
woven in the same way as the baskets were. 

The Hupa harvesting baskets were made out of the same 
material as the harvest itself. The outfit consists of a large 
basket, a mill stone for grinding, a hopper basket for holding 
the acorns, a pestle for grinding the acorns, a broom for sweep- 
ing the meal. 

Mr. Holmes speaks of the milling industry in Northern 
California. The acorn was the harvest, the nuts were pounded 
in stone mortars, the meal was sifted by shaking and blowing, 
and was cooked by hot stones and thrown into the baskets, and 
the whole process, except picking was done with the basket. 
Rawhide receptacles were used on the great plains of the 
West, but in the industries and activities of life the basket- 
maker had a mission. The bark of the white birch was deco- 
rated by the quills of the porcupine and dyed in many colors. 
Walls of houses, rude fences were made of coarse basketry, as 
well as trinkets, wallets, fancy boxes, for holding tools. 

There was a great difference among the tribes as to the 
selection of the material for coloring with dye stuffs. Each 
area seems to have furnished a different material, but was care- 
fully exploited and such dye stuffs were used as could be found 
in the region. There wa^ scarcely any importing of dye stuffs 
from a distance, though adjoining tribes might borrow from one 
another. Squaw grass is used by the Indians of Northern Cali- 
ft)rnia and the Vancouver Islands, and yucca by the Pecos 
Indians and those dwelling on the Rio Grande. 

There was a difference among the tribes as to the prepara- 
tion of the material. The Canadian Indians have shown very 
little c.ire in their preparation, but the California Indians took 
gre.it pains, and the result was that wonderful pieces of delicate 
workmanship are to be found here, some of them belong to pre- 
Columbian times. 

The different districts can be identified by the color, pattern 
and shape, as well as the material. It is. however, the color 
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that gives the brilliancy to the large collectioni. The fineaets 
of texture, the shape and the pattern are, however, better tests 
than the color, though the delicate shades of the color adds to 
to the value of every specimen. 

The preparation of the material consisted of the split- 
ting and trimming such materials as the region furnished most 
abundantly, this was done in the simplest way, and with very 
few tools. Sometimes by merely selecting such material as 
came to hand. To illustrate: mats and baskets were woven 
from the willow, but the sweet-scented leaves of the savastana 
were also used. The Porno Indians use the root of the bulrush 
for the brown and black patterns of their baskets. The tribes 
of the Northwest coast use the split roots of a tree for their 
water tight huckleberry baskets; the same tribe use the brown 




inner bark a> the warp of their finely wuvcn flexible baskets. 
Split hemlock ronis arc int.t by tin.- Indians of Xeah Hay The 
Siuux liulians use the iiiii.*r li.irk i>l tliL- cttii to make a coarse 
basket. The Menuminccs and tlie ^^ mnctia];ooH use the birch 
bark for llicir ba>kct^ to Imld ni.tplc Mit;ar. A kind of fern is 
use.lbyllic IIii}>.i-< 

IV' Thctc an- bcautitul bjskvls. whiih were made in prehis- 
toric (iinc<> anil t>v iincivili/cd pC'>i>lc. but the b.ttkct maker had 
the s,inu- i-vf for liL-auty th.tt the maker or baskets has even now. 
Such spc< iniciis aic oi ^;teal value to the connoisseurs; they 
not .mly i;iatil\- the mo.lern ta»te. bvit tii-y show that the eye 
(or hcaulitiil fc.ftll^ cxistcil anions pichistonc people a* well as 
histoTii-, and I- a common inheritance to humanity. A* to the 
prchistorii- ba^(:et■i. (he ^alnc niiteiiil VkA% generally u«ed. and 
many ol the -tame 'irnanienis and fi^jires which were probably 
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A few years ago there was found in a cave in Western Ten- 
nessee, bodies which had been buried in baskets made of cane, 
which showed much skill The bodies were placed erect in the 
baskets and a cover of cane was placed over them; next to 
them was a very curiously wrought feather garment, the feathers 
were rolled around and twisted through the net work and the 
whole woven into a coarse cloth. This rug was about three feet 
wide and six feet long. It had different colors—- green, blue, 
yellow and black. Beneath this was the body of a female. 
Around it was a deer skin. There was also a scoop net made 
of bark thread. The cave in which they were found abounded 
in nitre, copper and salt Another body was found in 181 5, in 
a saltpeter cave in Kentucky. Around it was a deer skin, with 
hair on but trimmed; next, a wrapper of cloth made of twine, 
and inside of all was a mantle of cloth, made with feathers in- 
terwoven, which were fastened with great art. The plumage 
was distinct and well preserved. 

A number of other articles from caves in Kentucky and 
Tennessee have been discovered by Prof. F. \V. Putnam and 
Dr. W. H. Holmes. One of these is a moccasin made of cord 
into the shape of a sharp-toed slipper, stiff enough to retain 
the form of a shoe. Mr. E. G. Squier has described a mummy 
which was exhumed from a tomb in Pachacamac, Peru. The 
body was enveloped in a braided network of twisted grass, 
bound with cord which held the wrappings; next came an 
envelope of cloth of finer texture. Around the head and neck 
was twisted fiber of agave. The net was such as is used by 
fishermen. Beneath his feet were the remains of nets, also fish- 
lines and hooks, also a pair of bronze tweezers. 

The ancient Cliff- Dwellers had mats and baskets which were 
covered with animal figures, and many conventional symbols 
representing rainbows and mountains. The Tulares of Cali- 
fornia have many meal bags which they ornament with herring 
bone ornaments and other symbols. Some of these baskets 
are fastened in large stone mortars, which are used for pound- 
ing grain. The mortuary baskets among the Cliff-Dwellers 
resemble the common baskets, but the custom was to cover the 
body with woven garments, with a filling of feathers and the 
fur of wild animals, which was really the winter clothing of the 
living. 

There are many other specimens of prehistoric basketry, 
but we have not space to describe them. 

Among the Algonkin Indians the designs are changed to 
suit the whims of the buyers. In the birch Da«k ware in Alaska 
and Canada, and the receptacles of the Sioux and Plains In- 
dians mythical conceptions have been re-awakened. The 
Ojibwas preserve all sorts of ancient patterns of porcupine 
Quillwork on birch t>ark. While the Sioux, the Arapahos and 
the Kiowas paint upon their cases a totemic symbolism of their 
tribes. The Thlinkeets cover the surface of their baskets with 
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. symbolism connected with their daily life; while the Chilcats 
cover the surface of their fringed robes with totemic symbolism. 

The basket is frequently made for no other end than to 
imitate nature. The tribes of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizonia and New Mexico, all place some signs on their 
basketry. 

They are classified as follows: I, natural phenomena, such 
as lightning, sunrise, clouds and sky; 2, mountains, lakes, 
shores and rivers; 3, plants; 4, animals and parts of animals; 
5, human beings; 6, arrow heads; 7, mythical personages; 8, 
gods and heavenly beings. 

V. The history of the symbols on basketry is the same as that 
on pottery and the painting on hide. Mr. A. L. Kroeber found 
among the Araphoes 458 distinct symbols, including tribal orna- 
ments, tent ornaments, and other 
objecli. The Thlinkeets have de- 
veloped a unique scheme of sym- 
bolism, covering a wide range of 
meaning. The Thompson Indians 
have many symbols on baskets, 
which are classified by Mr. James 
Teit as fallows: i, arrowheads; 2, 
root patterns; 3, butterflies; 4, 
stars; 5, packing straps; 6, zig- 
zags; 7, box; 8, eagles, They have 
also the symbol of the snake, bird 
tracks, bear tracks, geese flying, 
beaver, bear and horse. The Hopi 
have many symbols representing 
rain clouds, sky goddesses, and 
sky birds. These symbols often assume a conventional form 
and are difficult to make out. The most suggestive figure is 
that which represents a stepped pyramid, and really symbolizes 
the clouds. Thi.« figure is very widely distributed; it is most com- 
mon among the Pueblos and Cliff-Dweilers, but is seen even as 
far as the Hupas and Klikitats and the Modocs and Nes Perces, 

There is another symbol which is quite widely distributed. 
It may be supposed to represent the revolving sky. There are 
arms projecting from the center to the circumference, but they 
are bent or hook shaped, and so suggest the thought of revolv- 
ing. The turn of these arms are always to the left. There are 
many specimens of coiled baskets and bowls among the Tulares 
and the Tetons. The Hupa twined baskets present a combi' ■ 
nation of stepped pyramids and zigzags. Nearly all these 
figures are seen upon the modern baskets, and are really con- 
ventional figures. But the symbolism is hardly thought of by 
those who are making them. It is one of the evils of the tradt 
in baskets which has come up within the past few years, that 
the religious significance is lost, and only such ornaments as 
will seem attractive to the buyer are put into the weaving. 
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NOTES OX ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

BY DR. C. H. S. D.WIS. 



RECENT ARCH.EOLOGICAL WORK IN EGYPT. 

A correspondent of the Nation says that immense undertak- 
ings are now in progress in Egypt. Dr. Reisner is at the Giza 
pyramid, having extended his field to the abandoned Italian and 
French concessions. He is now in his tenth year in Egypt, and . 
a Hfe work Hes before him. For the first seven years he was 
attached to the University of CaHfornia, with funds provided 
by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst ; during the last three years he has served 
Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. At 
present his excavations are at the eastern base of the smaller of 
the three Giza pyramids, that of Menkura, where he is removing 
the enormous blocks of facing granite, which it is hoped may 
have been the indirect means of i)rotecting some sanctuaries of 
the pyramid temple. Here one may see the perfection of modern 
excavation ; not an iota of evidence escapes ; the laborers are the 
most perfectly trained, the most honest and the best disciplined in 
Eg>'pt. The volumes published or now in press under Dr. Reis- 
ner's direction are devoted to the culture of the earlv dynasties, 
and the connection with the pre-dynastic or pre-historic cultures 
among the Egyptians of the stone age. 

A few miles south Dr. Borckhardt, head of all the German 
explorations . in Egyi>t. is now Engaged, in a similarly thorough 
manner, but not on quite so extensive a scale, with the pyramids 
of Abusir in the interests of the Berlin Museum. Continuing 
down the plateau at Sakkara, the necropolis of Memphis, Dr. J. 
E. Quibell, the field representative or director of the special ex- 
plorations of the Cairo Museum, is a most able and enthusiastic 
excavator. He is in his second year at this point. The Cairo 
Museum reserves for its own exploration the entire Memphis 
necropolis of Sakkara, as well as the two more southerly pyra- 
mids of Dashur. The historical method of search is a time-con- 
sumer, and even at Dr. Quibell's fairly rapid rate of progress, 
a half-century will be needed to complete the enterprise. 

Some ten miles further south. Dr. Lythgoe is beginning his 
excavations for the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York. 
The concession is regarded as valuable, promising fine results. 
The excavations are starting, as at Giza and Abusir, in the tem- 
ple on the eastern face of the most northerly of the two pyramids. 
Like Dr. Reisner, Dr. Lythgoe is a graduate of Harvard, with a 
special training in the University of Berlin, and he has had five 
years in the field with Reisner himself. He is the author of one 
of the most important volumes in the Reisner series. He has 
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ample niean«; which he is oxiwiidinp judiciously with a large 

force of well-trained workers, and with full realization that the 

surest results will l)c obtained by thorough procedure through 
a lon^ and iliflicult campaign. 

Two Inuidred niili-s to the south, near the ex<|uisite Temple 
of Abydns. Dr. juhn (Jar^tanj^; is diKK*"^^ *" tombs of the eleventh 
dynasty fnr thr Musruni of the IniviT'^ity of LiveriM.x»l. lie 
has a larL;c and entliu>ia>lir cani|» nf lalM»rer«* from <iuft. Among 
them art' many tyjucal I'-v(>ptian< with |>rMhlr%; re>emblinj^ tluiso 
on the aneicnt t<»ijibs. l"n»m this rrj^inn <»! Ab\do«; is ro|H»rted 
an illu'^tratjon of the vandalism nf di-fivtivr nu-thods. An arch- 
a*oIt»i;i^t wlin nird nut 1k' nami<l \\a^ bn^v nn a valuabli* e«»nres- 
si«>n here fnr tbrif \rar> witli«»nt rrsuh^: he wa^ fMllnwcd on the 
vrrs same ^ruimd by 1 >r. \V. M. l'"lin«Kr> IVtrir. who in tw«) 
years scTiin,! rxlnnuly im|M)rtant material, iiicliidinj^ thr names 
of all tin* kinj^s t^i the !ir>t dxnasty. 1 >r, IVtrie is imw in the 
service of the i*ritisii Soho<»l nf Areha*«»K»i^\ . 

( )ppoNito Lu\«»r can Ik* seen the a«lmirable w<»rk of 1 )r. ImI- 
ouartl Xaville. the Swiss arch.'colopist. whti ha> l»een ai<led for 
ten yrars by tbi- l^l;^|>t lCxpl«>rati«»n i'nnil. Just north of the 
btMUtifnl trmpie of ( )m'i*n Matasti. which he lias restore<l — an 
object fanjiliar to all travdliTs in b.^^Npt he has recentlx laiti 
l>are a much nj«»re ancimt tempU- i.f the twelfth dMiast\. Mr. 
Davis's Concession is ver> valuable: an«l. as e\er> «»ne admit*, he 
has worked with exce|»ti«>nal pertinacit\. liU-ralitv an^l i^'KkI 
judvimenl. In I'lo.^ be reached ibe t'»mb *>\ Tbiithmes \\ ; in 
Iffcut the tomlx «if la and Tua. llie f;itber and mother of ijuecil 
T\ i. 1 b«- c«in!eiit> I't tiii-^r l««!nb^, ii.msfeired m enlir«t\ t«« the 
(.*air«» Museum. « ••i»»>titn!f a \:m«j'u- .iiid jK-rfect e\]nbiiii»!i of a 
ro\al burial. Ibe ri-ni sit ;i|>:iri b\ M. Mas|Hr«> l'»r this ct»!- 
lectstin Is eertamh tin- iiio^l interi'-tin:^ m liie Musmm ; neb as it 
is. Mr. l>.i\is will U'*\\ add llie tiiasuns i.t <jiieen IM. A sjK'cial 
vi»Ium*-, sncceedjTii; tli"^r iij-'ii iiii-tb'vrs |\ and 1 l.it.isn. elab- 
oratt !'. illustr.tti d. w:!! ^.^m N- >^inl. In h;<»5 Mt. Davis laid 
o|M!i till- i..'!:b .-I <j:««n Ij.itsln p-n In i!ie \ear \*i^*'* he came 
\\\**>\\ n- -li;!!;^ t\» rj.nt lii.il. i:i--::l:m t!!«- h.ilMii arcb.e"!ot^isi, Schia- 
pai« Ti. •!: ■ ■ 'M T» ■" ;!i 'in: ••!• 'I t- ■■■ !• ':\'- « ruirr « "nti-nts i.f which 

lie w.i- ,\'.'' ■\r-\ !■■ ".i: ^•.' !■■ V •• i i M'l^r'.ttn r'mallv. in 

1'^.-. •'. I'.v". - • ■ ..•..'■■ ■.-■•■ ...... :•'.:'.. Iiw.irtlr'l b\ the 

il>. ■'. «• ■:'•»'■■ •! i \\ ^!.:••.• ■. .•- -. dtliLib'ed that he 

|i:.-.'.* ■•■'.!■ !»,■. •. ■••".« < •-■ .■>'• .ill •;•!«• lars. which 
w" ''. ■: . ! ■ \ < •■■ I ! ■ :• : •'. " •..!•* Wf re di*c«'\ercd 

i!i r'.. : • ^ -i' ::i • :•«■ . ;':■ .iTv : .r.i'' i-!i t . s-.innounled by 
iM'.f:M :'.' i.i!\r'i ]'t.: t:.!:!-. < ! thr t *:< Ml liiTsrll i in place of 
the I •::: ti.t iMii'ii.i! bi.i'S ••! tin- a!ivT:;i*. ^ ■'!* •»! the dead i with 
insii f.rs an-! esebi'-w- In the ^'pim-n of Mr. Davis, these 
heads surpass, as Wi«iks <»f plastic art. an\tbini{ thus far found in 
Kg\pt: thc> most ncarl> appn^ich the (ircek >tandard. 
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The German Orient-Gesellschaft has recently published a col- 
ored plate representing the results of its researches, in the shape 
of a reconstruction of the Egyptian pyramids in the vicinity of 
the ancient city of Memphis. The plate is the work of Prof. L. 
Borchardt an^ is published by Georg Biixenstein & Co. in three 
colors. 

Al. de Mathusieulx has given an account of his recent ex- 
plorations in the ancient Cyrenaica — an unexplored field of im- 
mense possibilities in Greek archaeology. He received less en- 
couragement from the Turkish government than during his three 
previous sojourns in Tripoli ; and it seems likely that the ruins 
of the Pcntapolis will remain hidden for some time to come be- 
neath the Libyan sands. From this vicinity — the ruins of Barka 
— Louis XIV quarried the colored marbles which still adorn his 
palace of the Trianon at Versailles. 

Italy has not only refused all foreign aid for excavating Her- 
culaneum, but is planning other undertakings of great impor- 
tance. Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, and one of the favorite 
summer resorts of fashionable Romans during the Empire, is at 
last to be excavated and the work to be started within the vear. 
An attempt will also be made to find the remains of the great 
buildings at Pcestum, to which both Greek and Roman historians 
frequently refer. At present the city walls and three magnificent 
Doric temples are all that can be seen of this ancient town. More- 
over, the Baths of Diocletian in Rome are to be completely 
cleared. Signer Rava, the minister of public instruction, has ob- 
tained permission to expropriate all the houses in that neighbor- 
hood, and $100,000 has been conceded to carry out the plan. 

The Allgmcine Zeitung of Munich (Supplement No. 255) 
gives a very interesting report of the excavations at Bouma Karm 
Abu'm by Karl Maria Kaufmann, a merchant and savant of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The flourishing city that once occupied 
this site was still seen and described by an Arabian geographer of 
the tenth century. It is situated in the SQ-called Mareotis desert, 
south of Alexandria, and is an extensive field of Christian ruins, 
including the remnants of the memorial church of the Alexan- 
drian martyr Menas, two other Basilicas, and the site of a great 
Egyptian clay and pottery industry. A preliminary report has 
been published in a good-sized pamphlet, embellished with some 
fifty illustrations and sketches; and this is to be followed by a 
more exhaustive publication. A second archaeological expedition 
is to be sent out soon to this new field, the money being fur- 
nished by the city authorities of Frankfort. That which has been 
already unearthed is of special importance as showing the close 
connection between the ecclesiastical architecture of the Western 
Roman Empire and that of the Oriental people. 

The University of Pennsylvania has received a gift of eight 
thousand dollars a year for five years, for the maintenance of ex- 
cavations in Egypt under the direction of Dr. Randel Mclvers. 
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Sucli an enterprise shouhl be prcxluctivc of much good and the 
results will \rc awaited with great interest. 

M. < i. Lej^^rain. in his great excavations afxnU the foundations 
«>!* the ieni|)k> at Karnak. still c«>ntinues to bring to light statues 
in ;4;rcat ninnlKT<. lie seems to have found a storeh«»use of the 
gods. I'Ih' first two reasons' work have \ielded more than M'ven 
hundred >tatues in stnne and more than sixteen thousand in 
hmnze. 



< *o!itent> nl the Priniuuiin'S of the S«»cietv of Piiblical .\rch;e<»l- 
og>. \ oj. \xi\. Part J, St. Mena> of Alexandria. Margaret A. 
Mnrrax — .*^onie rnc«»nventional \'iews of the Text'i of the r.ihle. 
\ II. .<ir II. II. Ilowarth- The Tablets of N'egadah and Abvdos 
(('•'U. 1. I'. Ix'gge The" ( 'hroni>l<»gv of Asurl);ini|>«'d*s Reign. 
n. (\ (-hS-(,j(,. \ . Rrv. C\ M. W. lohns- The 'ri»mb of Thvi. 
K. \\. Axrlfni — \<»te on the Name Zaphnath Taaneah. \*. .**^cott — 
M««ncrietT. 



In *'l)ie Areh;eoloi4isehen Ivnldeekungen des Xeunzehten Jahr- 

hunderts" - Leipzig : Seenum ).!)>• Prof. Adolf Michaelis gives 
in ten chapter^ a elear and rea<lable acci»unt of all the great dis- 
co\eries ill Iial\. < ireeee. I'.gNpt and i>llier i Oriental countries from 
the eighteenth eenlury ilowii to the year l«i<\>. .\n initial chap- 
ter "leals with our kn«»\\ledL^e i»l ancieiU works of art up to the 
end ••!* ilie eij^hteenth eenlur\. The lnMik is without illustrations, 
but the author refers to the pictures in the well-known handlMM>ks 
of Sprtri^er and Winter. \ list i»f sources and a cinnplete index 
further iiu ua^-e the Usefulness of the 1mm ik. 



Dr. Charlc^ R. (lillcte. assistant Curator of the IX'patraentof 

the I\g\ptian and ( \priote arts, has received leave <»f ab«^'nce and 
is n. .w in I.L;\pt. where he has met .Mr. AlU-rt M. LNthi:«ie. who 
has alrea«l\ U^nn his srasun's w.irk there. Mr. < idletle ha*« now 

gone to Cvprus to make some in\estii:ations in connection with 

his editorial u-.ik ••!» tin * atal"i^Me «»t tin- Museuin's co|lecti«>n 
i*i { \ pi !• '\v aiitiijuities. 

In Part I of the HiUh Papvii. edited by H. l\ ('.renfell and 

A. *s Ifiint. tlu- idit«»!s v.i\ : •' \ i t >!i]part^oii of the papvri of cx- 
ta!it < ireik aiitli'T'' with the e"rres|Hi!i.ling jw.rtions i.f thr niedi- 
a'\al .M.'sv s|i. ,u> tJKit the earl\ ttxt"* hardK ever fav^r in a 
luarkeil dei:Tee aus ♦•iie i.f tlj«' later .MS.<. or fatnihes of .\ISS., 
while in the case «»f simu* aulh««rs. ,\ ^ Xent»plion. the f>apvri 
rIiow that ni'Mlern critics have often gone t«»o far in preferring 
one familv of MS.^. to afiother. and prove clearlv what is apt to 
be sometimes forgoitefi. that tin- f»ri»|KT guiding principle in the 
reconstruction Cif the text of anv ancient author is a judicious elec* 
ticism. 
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Ainoii^ the fra^iicnts of extant clasi^ical authors founti at Kl 
Hilieh are a iniinlMrr fnMii Homer's **Ilia<l/* which show the now 
familiar <!iverj^ence of text from the \*ul>(ate. an<l one fragment 
from the "( )flys>ey** ( xx 4i-li8». in which similar iliverj^encc 
cK*ciir>. This is the first Itolemaic fra^nent oi the **< hlvssey" 
to 1k» ili*»covere<l. The e«litors take occasion, at Mime len^h. to 
upht»l«l, in view of ilic new evitience and in the face of rei'ent 
allack, their earlier theory that the vul^ate text of Homer 4li<| 
not intleed <irij4inate with the Alexandrians, hut certainly was not 
tlu- prevalent text in Kj^ypt until some time K'tween 151) ami 30 
1». ( *. Its final acceptance, they think, must have lieen due in 
some measure to the influence of the museum scholars. 



The (ireek minister of e<lucation has informed the authorities 
that the «listrict of IVrj^os, in which are the < >lympian ruins, that 
earl> in the spring Dr. \V. IXirpfeld. director of the < lennan 
Arch.i"i»loj;ical Institute in .\thens. will a^ain di^ near the Altis 
and «tn the Alpheios. It is conti<lently exjK'Ctetl that the 4le|H»sits 
let I by the overflow of the river will contain a numlVer of imjM^r- 
tant fintls. 



\ews is received that excavations at Thelx's have hnnij^ht to 
li^ht the ruins of what is helievetl to have heen the |>alace of King 
I'adtnus. the lej^endary founder of Thelx^s. Some remains of the 
ancient walls of the C'a<ltnea. the acro]>olis «>f ancient Thelic5, 
were visible as late as \>^fi\ hut seem since to have disapiK'ared. 
I.<\'ike. who visited TheU's in 1805. s|>eaks of havinfjr seen thirty 
>ard'» i»f ruined walls n)ore than twenty-eij^ht feet in thickttess, 
the masoiirx of which is forme<| of roujjhly hewn tnasses of 
stone not unlike that of ancient Tiryns. The re|)ort from .Xthens 
in<licales that the |>alace within the acro|)olis Ixnmded by these 
walN has lieen discovere<l. The clearing of the C*a*lmea would 
lie of >;reat value in supplyinj^ us with amither "Mycetixan" 
acr»»|H»li>. The undertaking, however, is made es|K*cially diffictilt 
liN the fact that m<Mlern Thelies is built <in that site. 



\ llelj^ian archaiiloj^ical exiHulition un<ler the leadership of 
l>r. lean laiiarts. conservator «>f the Roval Museinn «if Arts in 
tni^sels. ha** juM starte<l f4ir K^jypl to make researches on the 
priilwdile ^iie of the ancient Helio|iolis. the sun city of the l*ha- 
n»;di-. The territor\ granted for this purfnise !)y the Kjjyptian 
government ct>vered alKiiit i.cxx) hectares. The iWl^ian g«ivern- 
inent has ^'ranted this exjieilititm. in which the I>ouvain archarol- 
o^j»»t. Dr. Mathieu. and IVnlinand Ma>ence. memlier of the 
I rench Arcli;c<»loj;ical Institute, will take |>art. money f<ir three 
Nears. 



\t a fxiint alxuit thirty miles due s<iuth of ( airo and the f^reat 
p>ramids of (fiza. and near the pyramids of Lisht, Dr. A. M. 
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Lythgow has recently beg^n his excavations in the interests of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dr. Lythgow, 
who has had a long training in Egyptian excavation, is fitting up 
his quarters in a simple and inexpensive but thoroughly scientific 
manner, in preparation for a long campaign similar to that which 
Dr. Reissner, another American, is so ably conducting around 
the Giza pyramids. 



In the Beilage of the Munich Allgetueine Zcituug, No. 19, 
Prof. Ed. Koenig of the University of Bonn, discusses the arch- 
aeological researches made by Prof. Ernst Sellin of Vienna, in 
three expeditions under his charge, in the ruins of Taanakh, the 
Taanach of Joshua xii, 21. Says the Nation: **While the Tigris- 
Euphrates and the Nile valleys have for decades been furnish- 
ing good materials for the Biblical archaeologists, Palestine itself, 
outside of Jerusalem, is largely virgin soil. Only recently have 
English savants been at work in Tell-Chesi, in the southwestern 
portion of the country, and later in Geser, south of the road from 
Joppa to Jerusalem. Prof. Sellin has now published a full report 
of his reasearches in two volumes of the Denkschriften of the 
Vienna Academv of Sciences. He has laid bare in Taanakh four 
strata of ruins, each with utensils and other finds characteristic 
of four stages of civilization, the earliest antedating the advent 
of the Hebrews. Among these discoveries are also a series of let- 
ters, all, however, of a private nature, and written in cuneiform 
characters, as are also the famous Tell el-Amarna letters found 
in Egypt. Particularly abundant have been the finds pertaining 
to religious affairs, a large mmiber of amulets and images of gods 
and goddesses being unearthed. No fewer than nineteen nude 
images of Astarte are included in this list, as also an image of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian god Nergal. The most interesting 
specimen of this class of discoveries is a movable incense altar, 
found in the third stratum. Koenig concludes that the data and 
details brought to light by these investigations are fully in har- 
mony with the reports of Old Testament sources, and tend to 
confirm the reliability of the literary sources extant for the history 
of Israel's religious development. 



Mr. Seton-Karr has published an interesting paper on "Flint 
Implements of the Fayum, Egypt,'' in which he gives a full de- 
scription, copiously illustrated by plates, of flints recently found 
in the Fayum desert, around the shores of the Birket el-Kurun, 
the shrunken representative of the ancient Lake Moeris. The 
flints are found on the surface of the desert above the ancient 
water level, and generally on the crests of undulations from 
which the prevailing north wind has removed the sand. The 
nodules of flint which occur all over this desert are of a tough 
consistency and small, and were thus very suitable for making 
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arrow points and the distinctive and |)eculiar Fayum flint imple- 
ments. Two tnindrcd and fifty-nine sjK'ciniens are illustrated. 

The recent nutnlier of Klio { Beitraj^ Zur Altcn Geschichte. 
Bd. vi, Heft 2). e<iitc<l hy rn»f. Ixdimann-llaiipt and Prof. Korne- 
riiaiin, contains a nu)n<»|L;raph by Dr. M. Streck on the earliest his- 
tory of the Araineans, with sj>ecial reference to conlenijx»rary 
cvrnK in r»al)\ Ionia and Assyria. It has long Iven known tliat 
.Aramaic was rmploNcd as the official language of the western 
halt <it thr Achaotncnian empire, and the (iernian excavations at 
Siniirh have pruvcd thai in Northern l^vria it existed as a writ- 
ten lanj^uaj^o as carls as the eij^hth century I*. C. Hut wc 
have noi to de|K-nd on actual inscriptions in Aramaic for the early 
hist«»rv «it tin** Semitic group. Seamen triU's and states are frc- 
(jufntly mentioned in the cuneifonn inscriptions. Dr. Streck 
|vMiUs out t!ml the earlie^^t representatives of tlie .\ramean stock 
were termed Akhlame. \\h*» are first mentioned in the Tel el- 
Amarna letter>. and later c»n were con<juered hy the Assyrian 
km^. Arik-den-ihi. al)out ij^^n W. C 'rij,;lath-Pileser I, termed 
the Arameans Akllame .\rmaia, i. e., **.\ramean Akhlame.'* and 
they were suhse(|uently known l»y the generic title of Aramu, 



Tlic British School of .X rcha'f »K)gy in Kg>'pt has proved a 
great success. Within a >ear an<I a half the collection of over 
i' ^.(Xii) has shown what a heart v interest was felt in the recovery 
of tiie history and civilization of Kgypt. The assure*! |K)Mtion 
oi ihjv MK*ietv for future work needs now to lie thoroughly main- 
tained in or<ler to make it comparable with the richly en<lowed 
I'Vench Sch«>ol, the many official enterprises of German Oriental 
work, and the royal un<lertakings «)f Italy. The work of the past 
season prove<l cnie (^f the richest historical harvests that Professor 
Petrie has ever known. The T\ksos camp an<i cemetery, the 
City of Kaemses, antl the temple and town of Onias had all con- 
solidated their vague impres.sions and scanty literary statements 
in a u)ost satisfactory manner. The tliree students who went out 
with Professor Petrie largely ciHitrilnited to these results, gnd 
Mr. Petrie lirew fifty plates. They were able to keep two catnps 
at work, and altogether to examine six sites. This year there 
will be six studeiUs at work, one of whom. Mr. Firth, has done 
admirable <lra wings fi»r previous volume> at the Mastabas of 
Sa<i<jara. 



The ground which Pri>fessor IVtrie is |>erinitted to work is 
in three «listricts. I-'irst. they will begin on the desert U-twcen 
(i:/.i ;in"l .Xbu^^ir ; tombs of the First. Second and Third Dynas- 
ties' were alreatly known there, and it was the mo-t promi*»ing 
Site available f«»r a-^certaiuin^ the civilization Ijetween the «^reat 
av;«*^ <»f the l"irst and Fourth Ihnasties. Whether there was a 
great decline in the interval was one of the urgent problems in 
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history. Secondly, they will probably work between Assiut and 
Sohag, with a view to trying for any light between the Seventh 
and Eleventh Dynasties, as tombs of the Ninth Dynasty were 
known there. Lastly, the temple site of the important city of 
Athribis ought to be found, and perhaps Professor Petrie will 
search for it. At each of these sites the need of work is urgent. 
Not only was there ceaseless destruction carried on by the native, 
and the almost equally destructive excavations of the licensed dig- 
ger who did not work scientifically or publish all his results ; but 
in the last year or two there had been a fearsome activity in selling 
off government lands to speculators. 



The great cemetery of Heliopolis was sold ; the cemetery of 
Tell el Yehudiyeh with the Hyksos graves, was sold, and only 
bv a rare chance was Professor Petrie allowed to work in it ; the 
town of Goshen was sold, and work there was impossible; land 
below the pyramid hill was sold : most of the site of Athribis was 
sold. In every direction the chances of recovering history were 
disappearing forever. The only possible course seems to be to 
work out the sites in danger as rapidly as possible ; not to ex|>end 
any of the receipts over clearing up monuments which are already 
recognized and not in danger, but to exhaust as quickly as possi- 
ble the ground which might soon pass irrevocably into speculative 
hands. Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass.. is authorized to receive subscriptions for the British School 
of Archaeology. 



For the preservation of the ruins of Carthage, which vandals 
are fast laying waste, a festival, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the purpose, was given during Easter week in Tunis. 
In that festival all the glories of ancient Carthage were revived; 
the customs and the peoples of those early days when Rome ruled 
the conquered province, and during the changes when its blood- 
stained history was made by warriors of various nations, were 
presented for the first time in scenic reproduction. Recent exca- 
vations have furnished matter that has lain covered for hundreds 
of years. It is the intention of the Society of Archc-eologists, 
which has the affair in charge, to give a festival every Easter, the 
fimds received from which will be applied towards the preserva- 
tion of the ruins. 



One of the most important expeditions, from a scientific point 
of view, has recently left this country for Southern Egyi)t, where 
a thorough search will.be made for the prc-historic ancestors of 
the elephant. Heading the expedition is Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural History, who 
will also act in the capacity of geologist and paleontologist of the 
United States Geological Survey. His assistants are Walter 
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Granger and ( icorjjc ( )I»cn. ci>nncctc<l with tlic American Mii^ciini 
of Natural History, each an cx|)cricncc<l explorer in many fiehls. 
The cx|)e«htion is fiarticularly interesting lx^cause it will fol- 
low in the i<MitsteiM% of an Kg>f)tian survey which the Hritisli gov- 
ernment has U*en carrying <>n for aUjut three years. C. \V. An- 
drews of the Ikitish Museum, is at the Hritish exiKMlitir»ns. and 
s<ime time ago puhlished a large v«)lume on the pre-historic ani- 
mals fcuuid in ICg>pt. At that time Professor ( >sl>orn predicte<l 
that the ancestors of the elephant wtnild Ikt found in l*'g>pt. and 
his pre<liction was verified, as a year ago the Hritish Mirvcy 
found a fossil which, it i> said, is undoulitetllv the ancestor I< Miked 
for. It was named .\rsinoetherium. after Queen .\rsin*>e. tlic 
ci»nM»rt of |*tolemy I of Egypt, who lived 280 U. C. 



This present ex|H*<lition is financed hy Morris K. Jessup. presi- 
<lent of the American Museum of .Vatural History. The exf)e- 
dition will \k g«»ne alxuu four months. If success has not crowned 
it»i etT<»rts h\ that time the assistants will remain, although I'ro- 
frss<ir ( )slM»rn will return. The princi|>al search will l>e made in 
the l**avum desert. This is a three <lavs* journev !)v canal from 
(airo. near the Kayum oa*is. and is entirely in the clesert. Water 
will have to l>e carrieil sixty miles hy camels to the exiK'dition. 
It is ex|>ected that tlu' Uritish government will co-oi>erate in the 
work and will allow the use of many of the workmen who have 
l>een working heretofore for the Hritish Museum. 



At Ancona, Italy, recently workmen disc«»vered two ancient 
to!ul)s lit extra<»rdinary value an<l interest while excavating for 
the foundations of a new hospital. The t«»mhs date fnmi the thinl 
century In'tore C'hrist. They contained some l)eautiful silver 
varies, a |»;iir of gold ear-rings, set with emeralds, and a gold 
ring. s<'t with a carved sttme. i )rders have Ikxmi given that 
search Inr n)a«le for other antitpiities. 



The excavations at Meta|x»ntum. S«uithern Italy, have resulted 
in the diMovory of many <ircek tom!>s. some covered with large 
tiles, others with cvlinders. an<l still others with stones. (Jnc 
toinh \\a«i evidentl> that of a distinguished f>iTson and was made 
«»f large hh^ks of stone covere<l with (ireek lettering, and had in- 
sitje a !ikelett»n. intact, with vases an<I other ohjects. The tombs 
UJonj^ til the fourth century Inrfore Clirist. Interest in the dis- 
cs rr\ has U-cn heightened liecausc the great (Jreek philosopher. 
r\tlia^i»ras. was buried at Metaiumtimi alxnit 500 H. C. and. as 
his t.»nih e\istc<l at the time of Cicero, who died in 43 B. C. it is 
h<>|K'<l that It may lie found. 

The tirst s|)ecimens of a Christian literature in the ancient \u- 
liiaii language have recently come into the pi>ssession of the Koyal 
Library in Herlin. Trof. Karl Schmidt of the theological facult>' 
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of the University of Berlin, brought with him from his vacation 
trip last summer in Egypt, the first papyrus fragments of this 
literature, every specimen of which had been lost, and the exist- 
ence of which was known only from translations and references by 
foreign writers. The language of these texts, the Nubian, has 
not been used for literary purposes for many centuries. 



Professor Marucchi, the distinguished Roman archseologist, 
who has recently shown almost conclusively that the death of St. 
Peter took place in or near the Vatican and the great church that 
bears his name, and not, as later tradition affirmed, on the Janicu- 
lum, where the church of San Pietro in Montorio stands, in March 
gave a lecture in the crypt of St. Peter's, the unquestionable 
site where the sarcophagus of the great apostle is to be found. 
The professor pointed out that the present basilica stands on the 
very spot on which once stood the great villa of Nero. Many 
pagan tombs have been found there, proving that the ground of 
the villa contained a burying place for the use of Caesar's house- 
hold. If St. Peter were martyred there with the other Christians 
who perished in the persecution of Nero, it would be extremely 
probable that he would be interred in the tomb of one of Caesar's 
servants, since the Epistle to the Phillipians proves that Chris- 
tians were to be found in the household of the emperor. This 
would account for the fact that no Christian cemetery grew up 
around the remains of St. Peter, as often happened around the 
resting place of an especially holy martyr. The surrounding 
pagan tombs would render this impossible. Professor Marucchi 
quoted authorities which show that from early in the second cen- 
tury there is a continuous and undoubted chain of witnesses to 
the tradition, which makes it certain that the body of the great 
apostle was really to be found there. St. Gregory of Tours, who 
came to Rome as a pilgrim, describes how he descended and saw 
the sarcophagus. But after the ninth century the tomb was 
walled up, probably in fear of the Saracens, who were then sack- 
ing the country. 



The Aramaic Papyri discovered in 1904 at Assuan, on the 
borders of Upper Eg>'pt, are now published in twenty-seven 
folio fac-simile tables, with Aramaic text as read by the editors, 
translation and commentary, together with introductions by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, an explanation of Egyptian proper 
names by W. Spiegelberg, and a bibliography of former Egyp- 
tian Aramaic papyri by Seymour de Ricci. The Assuan papyri 
consist of ten related documents which contain the complete reg- 
ister of a Jewish family in ancient Syene (Assuan) for two gen- 
erations, with full information of their business and pro])erty 
affairs, especially settlements at marriage and agreements as to 
inheritances. They are dated accurately according to the reigns 
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(»f xhv Persian kinjjji. Xerxes. Artaxerxes and Darius, and extend 
4»vt*r a jHTinil of sixty years, from 471 to 411 B. C. Since each 
dait* is rcconlcd in lioth l%^fyptian and Jewish chronoloj^y, vahia- 
l»lr information is at hand as to the history of the calendar. These 
iliK'innonts arc ini|M)rtant aNo for the liistory of rcHj^ion. for the 
fri<|mnt prt>cncc of the divine name Jahu in profHrr names in<H- 
lates that that woni was still sjx>ken. Mention of an altar of 
l.ilni iHtore which an <»ath was taken proves that the IXniter- 
«'n««inir law of a ^inj^lc sanctuary was ni»t then in force among 
It Us "'f ilii' I)iasiw»ra; and mention of an oath l»v a Jewess !>e- 
!• »Tf ilu- 1 '^vptian ^«m1 Sati shows that (»ther pxls Ix^sides jahweh 
urrr rnoi^'m/ed. a^^ was aNo the case in ancient Israel. I'his 
K \M>s. nanu'd Mih/achja, i> mentioned in a later dcK'ument as 
li.iMii'.^ f«T luT MCMfid Inivkmd a certain Nathan. wh<isc name 
!''T!iu rl\ was \s.h. .r. Since the latter name is as certainly P-J^yp- 
tt.iii as ilir hrnuT is Jewish, the conclusion may lie drawn that 
sju* was sjiftiv untls /(•alou«» to make her husliand a pro>elyte. 

1 h»* i!i;\ptian smuc drs <n//ii/iii/<\<. or department of antiq- 
mtie-. has char^i- of all monuments in the Nile land. It is now 
iarr\ii';4 on .ui mteresiinj^ work -kee|)inj; in rejKiir the ancient 
temples, jnst as the\ were kept in repair some thousands of >cars 
.i-;o |>\ s,,nic prehistoric »lepartment of antiipiities. By monu-' 
ments iJu* <le[»artment and l'*^>f)t«»Ioj^ists mean any ancient thing 
tioMi a |>ot>herd scratched with rude demotic or current script. 
iH'fhaps seven thousand \ears old. to a teitiple whose rof)f stones 
Wiii^h tr«»m lort\ to eighty t«»ns each and are covered with hiero- 
i^l\phu«i cut h> diamond drills, for it is tolera!)ly certain the 
anount I.i^sptians used them. The <iepartment of antiquities has 
ihaTi^e of all the nuiscums which it has formed, as well as of all 
monuments. None of tin* latter can \k excavated or exported 
witiiont Its eonsfiit. It now pro|>oses to confine its functions to 
the restoratii'ii aufl repair of temples. 



In the recent issue of Kho ( Beitrajje Zur Alten Geschichtc, 
r.and VI. llett 31. Dr. Paul M. Meyer of Berlin has a monograph 
I'.p'U the lej^al ci»nditions. of the existence of which we have cvi- 
iUucv in l*j^\pt diirmi^ the Ptolemaic an«l Roman |)erio<ls. In the 
i"ursc« of his discussion I>r. Meyer jjives classified lists of the 
\ar:ous lri:;d tl«K*uments of the time which have been recovered 
ui^.ti ( irrtk pap\ri. inclu<lini^ hills of sale, loan-contracts, receipts 
I'.'r pro;Kit\. hirinij agreements, dee<ls of security, mortj^^es, 
! :i.irn.tL:e a;.:reements. <loweries and the like. and. as in all cases. 
l.r i:i\iN lull references to the puhlicatiims in which the docu- 
i!:ents lia\e apinared. his treatisi* will \k* of the j^realest service 
t . stu'iriits i.f the Uj^^al and s«Kial conditions which |»revailed in 
.in* H nt r;.:\pt «lurn^ the later |H'ri<Mls of her histc^ry. 

\i .1 meeiin;^ «•! the \nthro|N.li>j^ical S<x'iety of <iuttingen. 
ht !'! the first week in April. Prof. W a pier and others discussed 
the theory that ( )phir. the place where Si'lomon obtained his gold 
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for the temple at Jerusalem, is identical with Mashonaland, as 
asserted by Dr. Peters, ex-governor of German East Africa. 
Professor Wagner and others declared that the theory was un- 
tenable. Professor Von Lushan of the Berlin Anthropological 
Museum said that the architectural embellishments of the ruins 
found by Dr. Peters were the clumsy work of negroes. He 
added that the evidence on which Dr. Peters mainly relied, a little 
clay figure pronounced by Dr. Peters to be an image of Thothmes 
III, which was offered to the Berlin Anthropological Museum for 
$i,ooo, had been declined as a forgery. The well-known expert, * 
Heinrich Schaefer, of Berlin, also pronounced the figure a modem 
forgery. The latest investigators repudiate the theory that South 
Rhodesia is the land of Ophir. They say its distance is far too 
great and that in ancient times it would have been impossible for 
laborers from a distant land to work the mines. 



Under the title Semitica, Prof. D. H. Muller has published as 
separate pamphlets a number of valuable studies contributed to 
the transactions of the Vienna Academv. The first of the two 
parts which have appeared deals principally with points in con- 
nection with the Tell el-Amarna letters ; the second part with the 
influence exerted by the Hammurabi Code of laws upon later sys- 
tems of legislation. These subjects are treated from the com- 
parative Semitic standpoint. 



HEIRLOOMS AT JA]\IESTOWX. 

Norfolk, Va. — The patriotic associations of the country have 
taken the deepest interest in the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Ex- 
position, and the Hall of History will be a post-graduate institute 
for students of American history. The archives of the original 
thirteen colonies, the private collections from the home?, historical 
societies and associations and museums, have been searched for 
exhibits in this department, pictures, documents, furniture, cloth- 
ing, silverware, glassware, a varied collection, which will bring 
clearlv to the mind of evcrv observer the salient features of our 
nation's history, the pivotal events of the several eras, the factors 
which combining germinated the seed planted at Jamestown, until 
it became a colonial grove which has developed into a mighty 
forest of commonwealths. 

The Jamestown Exposition will be more historical than any 
previous exposition, and as an educational factor along this and 
many other lines it will be unsurpassed. The construction of a 
fireproof historic-relic building has made it possible to secure 
priceless relics and heirlooms which have never before been placed 
on public exhibition. 

From the \'irginia State Library will come the portraits of 
Virginia's governors and many old documents and manuscripts; 
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from the Jamestown Island collection will come the silver service 
once used in the church, and from every section of the state will 
come colonial heirlooms an<l war relics «>i many kinds. In the 
North Carolina exhibit will \>c the vahiable collection of the 
Guilford r»attlej^roimd Company. In the Comiecticut <lisplay will 
be an exhibit of colonial clocks, the l»islK)p Seabury collection of 
historical pictures and the Guilford .Antiques, the latter compris- 
ing the rarest pieces of furniture in .America, a thousand-leg 
table, a He|)plewhite sofa, ChipjK-n^lale chairs and tables, etc. 
Massachusetts will contribute a fine historical exhibit of |K">r- 
traits. enj^ravings. laces, sam|)lers. silver and jewelry. Inx^ks, 
maiujscripts, autographs, furniture and china. <ieorgia. Penn- 
sylvania and Mar\lan<l will each send a valuable collection of 
treasured lieirlo<uns. Kach of the «>rijL;inal cnlonici will coti- 
tribiUe larj^ely to this collection, but it will not Ik' confined to 
this territory by any means, for frt»m nearly every >tate will come 
contribution^ to this most interesting exhibit. 

Among the *i|)ecial historical exhibits will lie the great wooden 
eagle which, as a figurehead, gracetl the l>ow of Conunodore 
I*erry's flagship, the .Niagara; lohn Smith rock. u|>on which the 
head «»f the C(»l<»nist was laid when rescued by P(x*ahontas ; tlie 
anchor of the Merrimac. which was lost during the engagement 
with the Monitor, and which was but recently recovered; the 
Lilxrrty I'ell ; a tree from which Haniel ri«)one once shot a !)ear ; 
old camion captureil at Vt»rktnwn and thousands uf other relics 
and historic articles. 

The Collections ff»r this exhibit are Uing made by the laugh- 
ters of th** .\merican Kevnlution. the ("oliiuial l>ames. the Society 
f(»r the Preservation of \'ir«^inia AiUnjuities, the daughters of 
the ( onfederacv . the Society i»f ( oImiu.iI Wars, tlie Sons r»f the 
Ameriran kevoluti«»n. and the various bistorical s«Kieties of the 
several states. 

(;K\NI) AM) KK \LIST1(\ 

SVtA I \M I \K Kl I'KoIH . llo\ 4H Mi.NIlok-Mi KKIMAC I.N'. \<;i:MENT 

Al I HI I \ MI -'low N 1 \ro>ii|M\. 

\'.\ M. o \\ Ml k-N. 

N'orli'lk. \'a. llien- aw :iiaiu p<..jt!f now Ii\ing in the vi- 
cinit\ oi li.»'::pt"n Ko.i.U wh.i will ifiieinlKr the terrible days 
of Marrh S and o. i-^*-*. to the !,i-t hours ..f their lives. ( >n 
those da\s ihr l»rave*'t of tl]ei:i ri-^kf! the nussijrs uf death ami 
thronged the shores to Ucoine ewwitne-ses of the most unique 
naval engngcment in the historv iif the world, the struggle be- 
tween the .Merrimac and the .Monitc»r ; a struggle which spoke 
the knell of wooden vessels of war and marked the lieginning of 
a new style of naval architecture from which the modern battle- 
ships and cruisers have been developed. 
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To those who witnessed this famous event, as well as to those 
millions of visitors from all parts of this and other countries to 
whom the details of the battle are familiar, as matters of history, 
one feature of the Jamestown KxiK^sition will \yc of especial in-' 
terest. This will be the s|)ectacular reproduction of the j^^reat 
en^Mgcmcnt which occurred just off the Kxposition jjrounds in 
Hampton Roads, and the presentation will \k given in as realistic 
manner as the jKrrfcct equipment of the present day will allow. 
The historical location so near the actual scene of the occurrence 
lends adiled interest to the rcpnwluction. and it is sure to be one 
of the deci<led attractions of the KxfKjsition. 

Tlic scene of the Iwttle will Ik? cyclorama and will Ix? as grand 
a^sij^Hit as the human eye ever Ijcheld. The scene ofjens the day 
lH>t\»rc the battle between the iron-clads. an<l sh«»ws the sun just 
setting u|Hm the Iea|)ing flames of the burning "Congress** and 
the >inkinfr ••(■uml)erland/* with her cannon UxMuing an<l her 
crew cheering as the ship settles l)eneath the waves an«l the brave 
tij^lucrs K<>»»g down to death rather than surremler. The vic- 
torious Merrimac is seen slowly steaming away to the shelter of 
the C'tinfederate shore lotteries, to await the coming of dawn, 
to complete the work of destruction. This sunset scene will be 
one oi the most gorgeous ever Ixrheld. and will be a revelation of 
this character of scenic effect. Twilight comes on and the lurid 
light of the burning vessel casts its reflection ujhju the waters, 
revealing the (»ther vessels of the I*"ederal fleet, to which it seemed 
as a forecast of their own doom on the morrow. As the <larkness 
ai>|K*ars. the stars twinkle and the scene lK*comes tranquil. Then 
Ci»me rtjllinj^ clouds, forke<l lightnings and i>eals of thunder and 
a storm bursts in all its fury. Rain falls in torrents and the 
scene will have every apfK^arance of reality. After the storm has 
subsided the stars again show themselves and the moon appears 
in all her glory. 

After a while the day begins to dawn and the sun peeps over 
the eastern horizon and the audience beholds the most beautiful 
sunrise that can be imagined. Out on the water they will sec 
the Merrimac steaming down u|>on the Minnesota. The Con- 
federate ironclad has l>een repaired after her damages from ram- 
ming the (*uml)erland the evening before, and draws closer and 
closer to the l'e<leral ship. The Minnesota lies helplessly stranded 
in shallow water, but suddenly from the rear darts the Monitor. 
The Merrimac puts on all steam and soon the battle between 
ironcla<ls is on. The cannon will be seen in action and the crack 
and roar of the guns will be as real as it was during the time of 
the great fight. The audience will be thrilled with the working 
of each gunlK>at. and every movement will be in harmony with 
the most authentic records of the great battle. Just at the climax 
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BIRDS liVli VIKVV Ol' Till'. JAMKSTOWN KXI-OSITION 

Jiu- c.in;tin will U- .InnMi ami tin- an.ik-iHv «ill k- k-ft to ,letcr- 
iiiiiir ^^hi.■|l «;l^ vi«l..r. 

I lie i-iij;ayt-iiKTit wilt In- mi R'[>r<'ihu'f'l that »■> c-xcvplion can 
Ik- txikcd li\ liiv vi^iti.rs Jn.rii any si'itimi ..f ttu- i-..uiitr>. Mr. 
An-tm. nli'i i- tin- arti-t n|ir<Hhiiiii(,' the siKCtaclv. is cimsiilcrcd 
thf W-t in the w.>r!-l in ihi^ line nf Wiirk. an-! he sa>> this is his 
niastiT|iiin-. 

The Mcrriiiiai an<l M.>nit.>r uvt-.l in the ri']>r<xhii-tion will be 
iiia<l<* Ml' -uvl. an.) li\ iht- tmil <>i ihc new a|>|lliaIK-i■^ <'I clrt- 
iruiTv thiv will ajiinar t'. llic ^|i-vtati.r* tlic actual -t/c .>f the 
vi-vstU «luii ilui \\<.u- itiya;;i-.| tn this hisl'Ttc Uuili-. 
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Thk Codes of Hammuraiu and Moses. By Prof. W. W. 
Davis. Ph. D. New York: Jennings & Graham. 

The Code of Hammurabi, though written in Babylonian 
script and language, was discovered not in Babylonia or Syria, 
but in the " Shushan ** of the Bible. This was for a long time 
a royal residence, though its location made it a battle held of 
thr nations. The Klamites, who were situated east or Baby- 
lonia, conquered the city, and it was probably during one of 
these invasions that the stela was transferred in triumph to the 
Klamite capital. 

The great ruler Hammurabi flourished about 2200 B. C, a 
period about which very little is known. The surprising fea- 
ture of the code does not consist in its superiority to the codes of 
the time, but in its inferiority to the Mosaic code, or the code 
which was contained in the Ten Commandments. It is true 
that about a thousand years elapsed between the two codes» 
that of Hammurabi about seven hundred years before the Tel- 
el- Amarna tablets, and about the time of Amraphel and Cheder- 
laomer, or the time of Abraham. He is supposed to be the 
monarch who ruled over the Chaldeans when Abraham left the 
city. It has been supposed by Bible scholars that at the time 
of Abraham idolatry prevailed in Babylonia, and that the ex- 

[>edition of Cheder-laomer was thit of a leader of a war-like 
lost, who controlled the nation by his supreme will. Judging 
from the code itself, we may conclude that society was weU 
regulated, and that morality prevailed to a greater extent than 
is generally supposed. We no longer wonder that Abraham is 
represented as so worthy a person, for the training which be 
may have had even among the idolatrous people, wsis such that 
he might well be regarded as the father of the faithful, and the 
model pioneer of his times; but with all his symetry of char- 
acter, ht had the super-added element of a faith in the personal 
God, and a religious character which has been worthy of admi* 
ration throughout all the ages. 

The code is not so valuable in itself, but it furnishes a suit- 
able background for the Scripture story and gives us the civil 
enactments, which furnish a good background for such a noble» 
devout and holy character as that of Abraham, even after he 
had become the pioneer in the land which has since been called 
the Holy Land. 
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The Old Testament Doctrine of Salvation. By Wm. Sear 
Kerswill, M. A., D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 

Publication; 1904. 

This is purely a theological book of the old type. It puts 
the doctrine of salvation as presented in olden times, in con- 
trast to that advocated in modern times, and says: **No matter 
how fascinating the treatment, we want the truth rather than 
exaggeration." "If the Old Testament contains a plan of 
salvation which was affected before the incarnation and the 
New Testament revelation, let us discover the meaning; not 
what wc read into it, but what it contained. It will not do to 
read back the New Testament into the Old; neither will it do 
to judj^e the ( )ld Testament to be a myth or legend or folklore." 

These (|uutatiuns will show the design of the book, and the 
method of treatment. The fault that might be found, is that 
the author does not secni to realize that there was a progress 
of religious thought and even of doctrine in the Old Testa- 
ment which prepared the way for the New. This is the usual 
method with dogmatic theology. i*roof te.xts are taken from 
any part of the Bible, without regard to the contents, or the 
accompanying thought. The Old Testament was written at 
different times, and it is reasonable to suppose that there was 
much progress made by the writers. One of the best books 
is Kanvard's " I'rogress of Doctrine in the Old Testament." It 
would be well if theologians would take the Kible as they do 
other bookN. 



Thf. Ri>k of M.an; a Skkhii «»f rin: OKHiis <»f the Human 
R.\( K. Hy I'aul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company; i«>o7. 

The author says that "the idea that we are the offspring of 
God. is Greek, not Hebrew, but the sentiment has t>ecome a 
part of our religious ideas. l'*rom the standpoint of modern 
science, we can still insist that man hulds a unique position 
among tht: rest of cic.ition. for the distinguishing characteristic 
between man and brute is reason. Reason originates through 
language. The dnferent soul forms represent special exi»eri- 
ences. Truth ami goodness and rcastm arc not made of the 
dust." 

The illustrations emphasi/e the contrast, for of all animals 
on the face of the earth, the most repelling are the anthropoid 
ape**, whu-h are represented on alnio>t every page in the first 
part of ihr ImmiW Ihi^ iinpreH^ion iloes not improve when we 
look upon tin- \ allows skulU which .ire represented, esoecially 
if wr conip.irr them with the beau'.ir.il picture of the NIadonna 
anil Child on pa^e : t 

The author tjunteN 1 )r W'ooilriilt. who says: "In whatever 
direction we seek we are sure to find that remarkably clear evi- 
dence that man's brain developed to its maximum size long be- 
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fore the dawn of civilization, by the process of natural selection^ 
in an environment which climited tne least intelligent in each 

feneration, and that civilization always checks the progress." 
his is hardly carried out by the facts of history, for the pro- 
gress of mankind has certainly been greater than that of ani- 
mals, and the animals themselves have been improved by con- 
tact with man. Reasoning from analogy we should say that it 
was from the exercise of faith in the higher being, whom we 
call (lod, rather than some force of nature, which we have in- 
herited from the animals that has brought us to the higher 
state. Civilization has always been permeated by higher 
motives, and Christianity has been the chief clement in human 

Crogress. This is illustrated by a contrast which is presented 
y tlie author in this book. There are twenty-three large illus* 
trations representing baboons, eighteen illustrations represent- 
ing human skulls, and only one of the human face, that of the 
picture of the Madonna and Child, by Gabriel Max. The 
picture itself presents an argument for the power of faith in 
man's own character and light, which transforms him from a 
brute to a child of God, who is already receiving His image, 
even before he changes from this state to another. 



The Story of Sami»son. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company; 1907. 

This is a finely illustrated book, and contains pictures, 
which, with one exception, are attractive and interesting. The 
picture of Sampson pulling the pillars of the Temple away is 
quite suggestive. The picture of Siegfried's death it especially 
interesting, as well as Christ's entrance into ferusalem; the 
Valley of N«izareth also is a beautiful picture. The book is 
certainly valuable for its illustrations, aside from the informa- 
tion it contains. 



The Masai LANr.UA<iE and Folklore. By A. C. Mollis. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 1905. 

The Masai people represent a mixture between the Negro 
of the Nile and the Hamite Somali. They have a mixture of 
Bantu elements, and belong to Hast Africa. The folklore, 
aside from the grammcr, contained in this volume, is of great 
interest. It relates to the hare and the elephant, the children 
and the sycamore tree; the caterpillar and the wild animals, the 
demon and the child, the dorabo and the giraffe. The follow- 
ing will illustrate the style of the myths and folklore: 

" The dorabo looked toward the sky, and the marvel was that 
cattle commenced to descend with a strip of hide until the 
kraal was filled, and then the hide was cut. no more cattle came 
down. The dorabo lost the cattle and had to shoot game for 
his food." 
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for the temple at Jcrusilom. is identical with Mashonaland, as 
asserted !>>• Dr. IVters, ex-j^overnor of (lernian ICast Africa. 
Profe^'inr Waj^iur and other> declared that the theory was un- 
tenal)le. I*n)fV>Nnr \'nn Lushan of the I Berlin Anthro|K)logicaI 
Mnseuni said that the architectural enit)ellishments of the ruins 
foun«l !>> Dr. IVters wire the clumsy work of nejjrtx's. lie 
a<lded that the evi<lence on which Dr. IVters mainly relied, a little 
clay tij^nre pronounced hy Dr. IVters to 1k» an imaj^e of Thothmes 
III. which was olYered to the Ilerlin .\nthro|)olofi^ical Mu.setmi for 
$l.(Kx>. had l)een decline*! a> a forj^ery. The well-known expert. 
Ileinrich Schaefer. of Herlin, also pronounced the fig^ire a nuxlern 
forj^ery. The latest investij^ators repudiate the theory that South 
KhfMlesia is the lan<l <»f < )pliir. They say its distance is far too 
)i;reat and that in ancient times it wouhl have U'en imiN)ssible for 
laI)orers from a <listant land to work the mines. 



I'nder the title .SVwi/irti. IVof. I). II. Muller has pu!ilishe<l as 
sejKirate pamphlets a numl>er of valuable studies contrihuted to 
the transiictions <•! the \ieima .\cadcmv. The first «>f tlie two 
IKirts which have ap|K*ared deaU principally with |>oints in con- 
nection with the Tell el-.\marna letters: the secc»nd jKirt with the 
influence exerted liy the llamnuirali ("ode *»! Iaw> u|)on later sys- 
tems of lej^i»ilation. These >uhjects are treated fri»m the com- 
parative Semitic Man<l|Miint. 

1IKIKL<H).\IS AT lA.MKSInWN'. 

Norfolk. \a.--The patriotic a'^siK'iations of the countr> have 
taken the «lee|>i>t interest in the Jamestown Ter-t entennial Kx- 
IMisition. anil the Hall «»f llistorx will U- a |H»^t-;.;ra«luate institute 
for stUiUnts of Americati hi'»tor\. The archive^ of the itri^tnal 
thirtirn coKtnifs. tin* private colU-etioiiv fpun the Iioiuch. Instorical 
MKieti«-> and .'i>s<Hiatioiis and tnu-^rum*. have Iktu M*arched for 
rxhiliit-* in xh\^ dfpartnu-nt. pirtnrr-*. d«»i*uments. furniture, cloth- 
in;^. -^dviTwarr. ^la^-^wari-. a xaritd colKriioii. which wdl l»rin|ij 
clearK to tlu- mind •►f r\«T\ o|»sir\rr tlu- ^ilient feature** of «nir 
nation'* hi*tor\ . thr pivotal r\rnl* ''I thr M'Veral era**, the factors 
whu'h *'i»mhmm;^ mrniiiiatrd tlu- M-rd plantetl at |anu*'»to\\n. until 
it iK'canu- a r"l«'nial "p^roxi- whirh lia«» «le\rlo|K*tl into a mi;;hty 
fore'^t of roinrniiiiwcalth*. 

Tlu- lamrst.'wn I .\]»*.*iti«»ii wdl Ik* more hi^ttirical than an> 
pri-\ io',iH t-\)H.^tti"n. and a* an e<lurational faitor ali>n^ thi*« and 
maiu ••ihrr Inu- n wdl U- im^^urpa^M-d. The c.«n«»tructi*'n of a 
firrpp-'f hi-toru rtlic builihni^ has made it |»*»*'»d»le {** M'cure 
pricrlf'** rrltr* aii»! lu'irl«Miin«» whuh ha\e ne\er iR'fore Inrvn placed 
on public (-\hibiti*>ii 

Ir<»m tlu- \ iri^ima State Lilirarx will c<»me the |M*rtraits of 
\ ir^iiiia'** ^'o\trnor«* anil man> oM diicumenls and manuM:ri|>U ; 
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the names of Indian chiefs and places. It contains, also, a 
number of illustrations representing Indian villages. There 
are many references to the early French explorers and the 
Catholic missionaries, Turtle Mountain, and other places. The 
value of such a collection is, that the facts which relate to the 
Indian tribes, the wars, and the missions among them can be 
learned, and even the names of the first settlers. 



Certain Moi-.nds and Villa(;e Sites in Ohio. By William 
C. Mills, Curator and Librarian of the State Archaeological 
Museum of Ohio. (Illnstrated.) Vol. I. Columbus, Ohio. 

This is an elegant volume, with wide margins, goon print, 
and other ({ualities which show care in the publishing. The 
information furnished by it is valuable to the archxologist, and 
yet it awakens curiosity. 

Mr. Mills has been very careful in his explorations, and has 
dcscribi-d the villages and prehistoric settlements, and yet we 
arc no nearer to the solution of the problem as to the Mound- 
Huildcrs and the Indians. One singular circumstance that 
complicates the problem is the presence of a dog of the same 
variety as that found in the ancient tombs of the Thebes and 
the Swiss Lake-Dwellers of Kurope. identical with the pure 
"breed Scotch Collie. Another curious thing is that in some of 
the villages so many children died at six years of age; this 
might take place after the appearance of the small-pox, but 
that there should be so many deaths of children in the prehis- 
toric times is unaccountable. 

One thing is .settled by this exploration: The distinction 
between the .Mound- Huilders and the Indians is not so great as 
it was once supposed to be. There was a difference between 
the .Mound- Builders, for some of them seemed to have beeo 
capable of building great walls and high mounds, and others 
dwelt in tcpccs. and buried the dead beneath the surface. 

Mr. .Mills has been very careful in gathering the data and de- 
scribing the facts, and the book will be valuad by all arch;c- 
ologints and should have a place in all the libraries. 

Ksi'.Hr^WHu For*. iirinF I)k\'.on. By Kdwin Leslie. Phila- 
<lclphia. I he Sunday >v:hoi>l Times; !•//». 

The grewsome facts are described in the style of fiction. 
The outra^^es whuh were perpetuated in the Boxer outbreak in 
the (hiiKsr rebellmn were l)ad enough to stir the emotions of 
all i ui!i/f*(l people*, hut v^hcn described and dwelt upon in the 
style i»f .1 novel they arc exceeiiingly aggravating and heart 
stirring I he .iiithor has accomplished his purpose: he has 
succeeiled in \«riting a bi»ok which will stir the emotions of 
every one wht» reads it. There is scarcely a page which will 
not brin.; tears to the eyes. b.it the (Question is. is it the best 
way ' The l>ook will be read with much interest. 
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the* town of Tanis, whence the earliest found sphinxes came, 
had been the Hyksos capital, but other specimens, possessing 
similar peculiarities, have been discovered at Bubastis, and also up 
the Nile at El-Kab, a site no Hyksos save as a prisoner ever 
saw, whilst it formed part of the kingdom of Amenemhat III. 
Why the features of the 12th dynasty monarchy differed so much 
from those of other Egyptian sovereigns is as yet undetermined. 

For the next subject M. Capart has selected a head in the 
Egyptian collection at University College, London, because it 
provides another portrait of Amenemhat III. Unfortunately the 
nose is partly broken away. It however remains a splendid speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture, and is perhaps the most important 
phototype in the volume. It of course presents the same type 
of rayed head-dress, but in this case the remarkable arrangement 
of the rays in groups of three is very manifest. 

Herr Borchardt believes this design to be a peculiarity entirely 
of 1 2th dynasty Pharaonic statues, and almost solely so of those 
of Amenemhat III. As we are unable to illustrate these remarks 
by the head in question it will be well to quote M. Maspero's 
description of the features of this monarch, in reference to a 
statue supposed to represent him: 

"Certes, il a la figure ronde et pleine de Amenemhat (ou 
d*Ousirtasen I.) et Tair de famille est indeniable entre ses traits 
et ceux de ses ancetres, mais ou devine, des le premier coup 
d'aeil, que Tartiste, n*a rien fait pour flatter son modele. Le 
front est bas, un peu fuyant, serre aux tempes, le nez vigourneix 
arque, large du haut, la bouche epaisse et dedaigneuse presse 
les levres, et s'abaisse aux conis comme pour eviter le sourire 
familier au commum des statues Egyptiennes, le menton lourd 

et charnu pointe en avant Les yeiix sont petits, etroits, clos 

de fortes paupieres; les pommettes sout osseuses^, proeminentes, 
les joues se creuseut, les muscles, qui carnent le nez et la bouche 
is' accusent puissamment." 

Plate 54 produces part of the cartonage of a mummy pub- 
lished in this series of intrinsically much more valuable monu- 
ments, because immediately below the fine beaded or jewelled 
necklaces delineated in colors upon the body case, are shown 
two prominent mammelles quite out of perspective. This is a 
very unusual representation to find painted upon a mummy case 
and in this instance still more interesting because the breasts 
are shown as having been tattooed around the nipples with a 
series of five dots. 

It may be that such drawings of the breasts were placed 
upon mummies in the case of death at childbirth of the mother, 
or for some similar reason. As the fragment dates from the 12th 
dynasty it is a complete proof of the practice of tattooing among 
the civilized Eg}'ptians of the Nile valley. 
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Another plate represents to us two entirely new Egyptian 
"Styles of statuette, probably the product of some Babylonian 
or Syrian workshop and imported into Egypt. They represent 
two of those nude female figures supporting their accentuated 
breasts with the hands, and having the lower abdomen all incised 
with dots or short lines, so common at Nippur and other Chaldean 
sites. This type of deity is also frequently found among very 
early antiquities from Cyprus, Asia Minor and Syria. 

Plate 58 reproduces a charming statuette of a nude negress. 
which, together with another photogravure of the torso of a 
nude female figure of best Egyptian workmanship, will be a 
.revelation to people who are unaware to what perfection Egyptian 
sculptors carried the representation of the human form. The 
histories of Egyptian art will now be incomplete that do not 
include copies of these two remarkable evidences of the progress 
of the art of sculpture in the i8th dynasty period. 

Plate 74 gives a stone relief of two evidently rapid free hand 
'drawings by some Egyptian sculptor. Doubtless preliminary 
studies for producing a couple of portraits in relief. The genius 
with which, using the smallest possible number of lines, the facial 
peculiarities are delineated, is astonishing, the features being 
absolutely lifelike, notwithstanding the simplicity with which they 
are drawn. 

The three most perfectly preserved monuments in the volume 
are statuettes from Leiden Museum. The originals are of wood 
and represent a trio of the Theban corporation employed to guard 
one of the royal necropolis there. They called themselves "Ser- 
vants of the Place of Truth" and the chief members were tenned 
"3uperiors of the Guild." There is another similar statuette of 
one of these personages in the Louvre which has been published, 
and some very fine ones at Turin at present unedited. M. Capart 
gives the somewhat lengthy hieroglyphic texts upon these little 
specimens of Egyptian art. 

A curious monument is illustrated in plate 86. It is the Table 
of Offerings of the Scribe Ken, who was recorder of the great 
Theban cemetery aforementioned, containing many of the royal 
sepulchres, the "Place of Truth." The stele bears the honorific 
titles of Ken, and his homage to the divinised Pharaohs upon the 
flat face of it, whilst all around the deep curved border are car- 
touches of the kings. 

As Professor Maspero has explained, these monarchs hacl all 
left endowments for their worship to be continued subsequent 
to their decease, or their surviving relatives had made arrange- 
ments for them, and Ken was a person who would have to super- 
vise and record their due performance and fulfillment upon the 
appointed annual days. At his death he offers upon this his funer- 
ary food table, his last official act of worship to them all, col- 
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lectively instead of separately, so obviating unnecessary prolixity 
in the inscription. The royal list, which is one of Pharaohs of 
the 17th, 1 8th and 19th dynasties, may be considered as affording 
an enumeration of the royal mausoleums in this cemetery. 

Plate 94 represents in its proper colors an elegant vase exe- 
cuted in pale green enamel, now in the Brussels Museum. The 
^ figures upon it are in extremely low relief and consist of lotus 
flowers and waterfowl, and rows of rosettes; also two heads of 
the god Bes in higher relief. These designs are nearer to Assyrian 
and Aegean style of work and it may be that the vase was manu- 
factured outside Egypt, or by foreign workers in that country. 
It is a fine specimen of ceramic art and now that it is published 
can be compared with similar objects that have been discovered 
elsewhere. 

Plate 99 is a singular statuette of a bearded deity with the 
body of a serpent. This, however, instead of terminating with 
the proper pointed tail of the reptile, has its head at that ex- 
tremity. The relic is in the Athens Museum, and has been en- 
titled a Zeus-Ammon, and a Sarapis. It bears suspended from 
a necklace, a pectoral ornament in the form of a tiny naos. It 
is probable that this statuette symbolized the Asklepios type of 
the deity Sarapis. The analogy of the head, and the presence of 
the serpent as its base, with the statues and reliefs of Asklepios 
with his serpent attendant, is very near. The connection between 
the Asklepeian Sarapis and Isis, and between Asklepios and 
Hygeia, is very close ; Isis having raised Osiris to life, as Hygeia 
cured her proteges. 

The last phototype is in colors and gives a fac-simile of a 
tapestry at the Brussels Museum. The lower three-fourths of it 
are worked in a pattern imitating a mosaic, whilst the upper 
frieze contains portrait busts, placed within a series of arched 
recesses. It may be a copy of the interior wall decoration of an 
early Christian Church in Eg>^pt. M. Capart's book, for which 
the moderate price of 25 francs is asked, will, it is to be hoped, 
be widely circulated. The present edition being, however, limited 
to 200 copies, early application to secure one is necessary. 
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HY DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS 
MBKIDKN, CONN. 

Discoveries of great interest t«* tlie archcxological and scientific 
world have been made in the Soudan by the Chicago University 
Expedition. In tlie region of the third cataract the city of Gema- 
ton. the rehgious and political capital of Amenhotep IV., the 
mightiest of Egyptian kings and the first monotheist, who in 
history belonged to the eighteenth dynasty, which reigned in 
1300 B. C. The existence of this ancient sun city erected by 
Amenhotep to introduce his exalted monotheistic teaching into 
Nubia was unknown until six years ago. when a trace of it 
was found among some inscriptions at Thebes. The Chicago 
Expedition represents the first attempt since that of the German 
scientist Lepsius, sixty years ago. to furnish a survey of the 
Nubian monuments and supply the scientific world with as com- 
plete a work on Soudanese inscriptions as Mommsen's studies 
of inscriptions throughout the Roman world. The Chicago ex- 
|x?dition covered during the winter about 1,000 miles of the 
Nile \'alley from below Khartoum on the south of Haifa, at 
the foot of the second cataract, on the north. Complete JFac- 
simile ])encil copies and uiuisually large photographic negatives 
of all the inscril)ed sculptured monuments were obtained. Among 
the new documents found was the proof that the reliefs of the 
temple of Sesebi are palimpsest. The operations of the Chicago 
cx]>edition were much facilitated by Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
(Governor General of the Soudan. 



Prof. iMlouard Kcinig writes for the June number of The 
Ilomilc.tic Rc7'ic7c an interesting article on "Astrology Among 
the Babylonians and Israelites," in which he shows how superior 
the Israelites were to their Babylonian neighbors in their views 
of nature and their resultant religious practises. 



During the month of ^lay. the excavations at Pt-estum have 
bnnight to light a roadway twenty-five feet wide, flanked by 
sidewalks. The pavement of large stone blocks shows deep 
ruts worn by the wheels of heavy chariots. A beautiful Doric 
temple to Xe])tune has been uncovered for a distance of 120 
feet. This is a very ancient specimen of Greek art. 

The excavations which are being conducted on the Palatine 
Mill in Rome have shown a curious and interesting circumstance. 
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The Necro|K)li> has Ik'cii tmiml to contain remains of the ninth, 
cij^luh. sixth an*! fourth centuries lK»forc Clirist. All fra^icnts 
of the seventli an«l fifth centuries are lacking, and scientists are 
en>4a^e«l in a close stu*l\ of the fiehl in order to find the reason. 

In "l.e^ AraU's i-n S>rie avant rislam" < Paris, Ixnnix), 
Rene DuNs.njd discusses the history of the Safaite al|>halH*t in 
it> relatiMfiship to the Sa!>;ean-Minean characters to the Iliap- 
niciau and the archaic ( ireek. M. Du^^saud rej^ards a'* alnuMt 
certani the < Ireek orij^in (»f the South Arahian script and as 
most prohahle the .Kj^ean origin of the alphalnrt in j^eneral. He 
sa>*» I p. 74) that if the Minean anti<iuity !x' conceded, they must 
have used the alphalx't licfore it was invented. M. Diissaud iO'vcs 
an interestinj^ account of the scMni-nomad |>cople who left behind 
them what are known as the Safaite inscriptions, a group of 
gratVui in the Safa, a volcanic plain southeast of Damascus. 



The Royal Academy ui Sciences and letters at Co|)enhagcn 
is n-aping a rich reward from the ex|>edition it sent in 1902 to 
LindoN. a small t«>wn on the S4iuth c<xist of Rhodes, once a great 
i»»land h«»me of (ireek culture in the .tgean Sea. Since the 
Danes l)egan to dig (leep into its soil they have unearthed the 
larger part of its iKMUtiful Acropolis, a fine temple, and ancient 
stairway of remarkable workmanship and an enormous amount 
of statuettes, vases and other antiquities. The Acropolis of 
Lindos was es|^ecial!y rich in the signatures of artists who had 
l)eautified it. lie fore the Danes began their work only twelve 
of these signatures had been found, but the Danish cxplorcra 
have adde<l seventy- four names of men, several of whom made 
reputations that still survive 



During e.xcavations near Pylos, conducted by the Germait 
Institute of Athens, a vaultetl edifice containing many gf»ld orna- 
ments anil other valuables was discovered. Experts l^elieve the 
building to have lieen the palace of the Homeric King Xestor. 
The <liscovery is attracting great interest. 

Dr. «ieorge A. Reisner. formerly in charge of the University 
of California's exploration work in Eg>pt, lias lieen api^MUted 
archxologist in charge ot excavations for the Egxptian govern- 
ment in Nubia. The work alxiut to be undertaken is of great 
itn|»ortance, involving the continuous excavation of lx»th sides 
• •f the Nile from Kalabsche to Derr. a ilistance of one humfrcd 
and tiftv kilometres. This is rendered necessarv bv the ilecisioo 
to raise the Assuan tiam another eight metres. IVofess<'»r Nfa»- 
l»ero. the head of the department of antiquities, is to have charge 
of the restoration of the known temples and the copying of tfietr 
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inscriptions. To Eh*. Rcisncr has been assigned the task of 
excavating monuments at present buried under the soil and the 
recording and publishing of these excavations. The work is 
expected to last five years. 

The continued excavations on the Palatine Mill at Rome liave 
resulted in the discovery of what are Inflieved to be the original 
decorations of a temple of Asia Minor dating back to the sixth 
centurv B. C Thev were found in the most ancient of the 
Palatine temples, that of X'ictory made famous by the w«)rship 
of Cylxrlc, known in (ireek mythology as the "Great Mother of 
the (J<m1s.'* 



Contents of the Pnnccdin's of the S<Kietv of Biblical 
.Xrchapojogy. \'ol. XXIX. Part 4: Barsauma the Naked. \V. E. 
C'rum; The Tablets of .Negmlah and Aby<los, F. I-egge: A Ham- 
murabi Text !n»m Ash>hurl>ani|>ars Library, W. T. Pilter; The 
I'olklore of .Mossoul. K. C Thompson: Notes on some Egyptian 
.Xntiquities, \V. L. Nash; A Marriage Contract from the Oial>our. 
C. 11. \V. lohns. 



Mr. Thciidore M. I)avi> calculates that it will require two 
more years lo complfle his excavations of the tombs of the Kings 
in ThclK's. lie has alrcaijy worked three years, and. as is known, 
has lK*en richly rewardecl. « »ii account of the heat and other 
drawk'icks no work i< d«»ne during ihe summer months, but <lur- 
ing the other M'a^^ons an averav^e t»f 130 men are employed. An 
alakister mold wa** ili^covered of i )ueen Teie, one of the mi>st 
famou** aiul most intercepting of the I''j4\ptian queens. wh(»>e tomb 
and inuminv receruh «li^covereil b\ Mr. Davis we have alreadv 
referretl to. 'I'his moM was f»»unil in < >ueen I'eie's t«»mb. where 
it Nsan place«l iS**) \\. i '. It will Ik» mvu hereafter in the ilrawini;- 
r*t*\u at The keel. .\lr. havis's h«nne. at NewjN.rt. Ihe alaUi^ter 
|xirtrait. shtfws a face of remarkable InMUtx. at once masterful 
and fiij^aging. but. apart from the lip**, not iMisHcssinjr the char- 
acteri^^tiiN of the I'.i^vptiaii laie. The ^leluMle. suh-acpiilnie curve 
«>f the n»«M* has \kvi\ jnimteM out a** U-uig I\uro|>i'an rather than 
African. \iithro|M»li.-|sts lja\r ineasure'l ami examined the ^-kuH 
and while the\ are inclinnl tt> the theor\ that the queen wa*> not 
l\^'\plian. \hv\ are sutnewhal jk rple\e«l regarding her racial re- 
lationship. 

Mr. l»a\is ha** calU'l alteniiini V* a feature of the cli»thing 
of Ijiieeii I eir's tniiiiiMi\ ij. .1 Uiiire nietUi<>tieil. He *»a»«! the 
inurimi\ wan wrap|*ed m .1 r^U- oi pure ;^i.I«l .if aU»ut the thickncNs 
of or«linar\ brown ]^i\ki ^luU a* »s useil fiir heav\ |iarcels. The 
effect o| water aiiM air .»!i this ihni*\ metallic shri»uil caused it 
ti» crnm!>le oiue the nr.imriu wa* rem««\e«l fr-MU the t«»mb Mr. 
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Davis, however, was fortunate enough to find a small portion 
fairly well prcservetl. 



Dr. A. Schultun, working with funds provided by the Prus- 
sian (Jovcninicnt. lias excavated the site of the old city of Numan- 
tia, which was destroyed by Scipio. and has determined the posi- 
tion of the forts thrown up by Scipio's beleaguering army. Dr. 
Schulien's discoveries will throw light on a difficult period of 
Roman history. 



Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical .Archx- 
ol«>j^y, Vol. XXIX. Part 3: A Ilittitc Cimeiform Tablet from 
Xorihern Syria .\. II. Sayce; The Tablets of Negadah and 
Al)v*los. \\ Ix^jgc; The Babylonian Clironicle of the lurst Dyn- 
asty of P>ab>I«m. C II. \V. Johns; St. Menas of Alexandria, 
Mi>> .M. .\. Slurrav ; The Ilimvaritic Scrij^t from the Greek. E. J. 
Pilchcr. 



The study of ancient Semitic inscriptions has hitherto lieen 
rcn<!crcd difficult owing to the cx|>ensive nature of the publica- 
tions on this subject. Dr. Mark Lidzliarski of the University of 
Kiel, favorably known as an authority on Semitic epigraphy, has 
iH'j^Min the publication of a useful series of texts under the title 
of Altsemitische Texte ((liesseuL He pro|)oses to issue these 
scries in |>arts of from si.xty to seventy |>ages, each part to contain 
sclccteil inscriptious — Phoenician. Punic. Aramaic. .Arabic, etc. — 
accompanied by explanatory notes. The feature of the series. 
i»f which Part I. has now Iwen issue<l and seven other parts au- 
nt >nnceil. is the reas<»nable price of only two marks for each |Kirt. 



The excavations at X'arajHxIio Province of Xaples. the site of 
a Tireek necro|>olis. have resulted in the discovery of a unicpie 
ilr inking cup of ^lass and gold in a perfect state of preser\*ation. 
and also a |>air of earrings of gobi in a shaf)e of a ram. The 
excavations have lH^en interrupted pending the arrival of a gov- 
ernment official. ImjM^rtant finds are expecte<l to follow, as the 
t«»inbs discovered are so far intact. 



The KxiHNlition organize<l to carry on excavations in Egypt 
on iK'half of the New S'ork Metro|)olitan Museum of /\rt, began 
active work on a concession grante<l to it by the P^ptian Gov- 
ernment at the Pyramids of IJsht. These two pyramids are 
near the southern cw\ of the pyramid-field at a f>oint about thirty- 
five rnile< s«nuh at Cairo. These pyramiils date from the middle 
empire— the northernmost havinj^ l>een identified as lielonging to 
Kinir Amenembat I., of the twelfth dvnastv. and the southern- 
most a<i that of bis son and successor. I'sertesen I. Work had 
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|»rrviMU'»lv U'l-ii carritMl «»ii ai tliis <iic l»y MaN|)cn> in iiS'^j. an<l 
till* IV».iirli Iji^litiiti* Mt < )rii'ntal .\ivli;n»|i»j^y in iS«)4-<)5. The 
|»rr<iiit i'\i»r«liii««n. which cnii»l«»\s alnint 150 workmen, a i»art 
<»t thi-ni traincil thv,'v(i'r<. i< carrii**! lui un<lcr the juinl <!ireoti«»n 
of Mr. A. M. I.ithjL^^'n- ami Arthur t . Mace M)xfi»nl>, witli the 
a-^i^tancc «»f Ilrrln-rl M. \\inl«K*k illarvanl). The cnnccs>ion, 
lK'\«m«l tlic ^IJNtrict iuinicihatelv alMiiit tlie nxramifU, cMcnils 
n«»rih\\anl fur al'»iit nine inile»». an«l ci»ntains cemeteries fif ntluT 
|Kri'»»N which the wi»rk «•! the exjiefhtion will CMver in <hie 
c»»nr-e. 



The Turfan I'.xpe'lilinn. in char-^e ^f MUrt \'. le < '"j. ha«* 
bnmi^ht hack a numlier tif iinj>«»riant niannNcripl>. S«»ine *it 
tlieni contain |Hirii«in< i»f the New re*»lament written in the now 
extinct Sik^^hihan lant^naiie. N|„>ken ]»y tlie inhahitants ni the 
ancient S<»;;hihana, l»etwee!i the t >xu** and |axarie>. A CMinj^ari- 
?i»n with the New 'l\'*«tament i»» cnntnlentiv exjK'cted !•» furnish 
the ke\ P>r the un«ler>tan«hii;^ of tin** I* •'•I «halect. It will i|i»uht- 
Ics'^lv aKo explain tlie mvsteriuuN Si».t;htlian «l«»cuments t!i>ct»vcrctl 
Mime time i\^** in Manich.ean writin:^. \*T*ii. \\ W. K. Miillcr 
h'A^ iliscuNtiMl this new tnul in the rejMirts of the Ucrlin Aca«leHiy 
of Science. Ufny, p. j'io-jjo. 



The < lennan ArclKei»l«»:»ical InHiinnr in |ern<«alem. c>tal>Iishc4l 
a few \ear> aj^«» hv the I*'.i*»enach c«»nierence. a convention repre- 
M'litini; all the dilYerent >tate chuixhes of the empire, lias maile 
its amiotmcement of the work map|K'<l out for the ci>min}i^ seasiMi. 
Ix'Ctnro are to U* ileliveretl hy the hea«l of the M'h«i«»l, \*u*i. i]. H. 
I>alman of tlu* Tnixer'^itx of l.eip/i^;. an* I l»v his assi>tant. Dr. 
Ilu^:o ( Jressniann of Kiel, to Im* coiniecte«l with tour** for archx- 
oloj^ual research an«l s|K'cial excavations on the siie of ancient 
lericho. I'nr this latter work IVof. I*. F. M. .scUin of \'ienna. 
who has In-rn the lea«ler of the < ierman res<Mrche> in l*alestine, 
has receivcil the necessar\ permission in the shajK* **i a tirman 
from the Sultan. The < ierman ^ch«Nil jn Jerusalem has us its 
>lui|ents 1 hietK Ltraduate* of < jmiian imixersnies preparing thein- 
sil\e^ f. If .m aca-lemic career. iiio^tK f. ir t »M I'estament cliairs. 



M \.f. •!!» wiitts lli.it Iji- Ij'Mm^ t'» t'lni^h the txca\ations at 
I >« ir t ! r..i!MTi -;;. .ri!\. I hm ilu- t a-* t«;:ij«If^. l»m!i at :v..'re than 
a th"':-.t?;I i.ti^' :iitir\.i!. w;!! U- irrt-. .iii«l the wh«»le nf the 
I ir« ■!' !:k« «•'.! ..f t!^* v.i!l«\ wv! It ni^iMi-. I'xcept for one- 
l:::r •! • t f ' .- !. •::]■!« -i !!:i- < »•:» i !i. -a !;• ■'»c ;•■■]••:!. it !M?!:e :* I i.itas<M), 
w li;« '.'. '.■. .1- •;•;. . .\ « !« 1 li. M.ii jittc !':i » !f ar :!i'^ "l thr s:ii- i.f l)eir 
v\ r..i!:.i" ! .'A ..•:r • >{ r!i.- I h'.i i .iVt.i •.■■••i^ at IheU^. > entirely 
the A.ih t !•:•• 1< ;? 1 \|!'-!.ir ■•• ! ntj.i This L;rrat work, 
wh:.h '.i-N-i r- ..:,• •'•.im rr!i -.f.ir- .i- ■; a:::i:i a-Mfl m« •nv.melits of 
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priceless value to the Cairo Museum, to the British Museum, and 
to variiius other collections Nnh in Europe and America, has 
been completely carried on b> private subscription. 

Dr. M. A. Stein. lea<U-r of the Indian Government Mission to 
I'lasicrn Turkestan, has matlc im|K)rtant archaroloj^ical discoveries 
in Chinese Turkestan. On the site of an ancient village in 
a ilcMTt northward of the .\iva River he obtained a rich vicld 
of anti<|uities illustratinji^ ever>-(Liy life seventeen centuries ago, 
showing the predominant intluence of (Ireco-Ruddhist art and 
including records written on wo^nlen tablets in the Kharoshto 
script. M Miram he found nearly a thousanil Til)etan records. 
Many of the most interesting are remains which were discovered 
in a ruined Buddhist shrine, including colossal stucco reliefs 
cloM'iv related to the (ireco-Buddhist sculpture of the first ccn- 
turie> of the Christian era. 

That (Jreek art and Buddhist religion met at some period of 
history and left traces of their association has been known for 
some time through the bas reliefs at Gandara, These sculptures, 
in almost the best Greek style, are representations of the Buddha 
and his disciples, and the Oriental mysticism grafted on the 
realism of the Greeks resulted in productions of great refine- 
ment, recalling in some respects the work of the sculptors of the 
early Italian renaissance. It would appear from Dr. Stein's dis- 
coveries that Greek art reaches the Buddhistic Orient through 
Bactria and Turkestan, The region in which Dr. Stein has been 
working for some years was once watered by the river Nya, 
which now loses itself in the sands. The ancient region, with its 
great cities and millions of inhabitants, was overwhelmed by 
sand, seems to receive supix>rt from recent discoveries. The 
civilization of which the traces are now being found is one of 
the greatest puzzles remaining to historians. 

The announcement that about two thousand five hundred tab- 
lets have been found at the probable site of the capital of the 
great Hittite empire ( Boghaz-kot, about two hundred miles north 
of Tarsus), is exciting great expectations, says Prof. Albert T. 
Gay. in the Sunday School Times, Last summer an expedition 
was sent to Asia Minor by the German Oriental Societ>'. under 
the <lirection of Professor Hugo Winckler of Berlin. On the 
outsi<le of the city Boghaz>k6i are the ruins of three massive 
structures, hitherto regarded as fortresses. In the largest of these 
— provetl to be the remains of a palace — archives in the shape 
of clay tablets written in cuneiform script were found. The 
inscriptions are in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. Dr, 
Winckler has been at work on them. 

Sa>< Dr. Clay, it is t«x) soon for the decipherer to write in- 
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telli^ently of his find, but he has announced the discovery of 
a silver tablet containing the treaty between Rameses II. of 
Eg\*pt. and Ilattushil. the chief of the Hittites. The liittites in 
the days of Kameses II. were too strong for that powerful 
monarch. After about fifteen years, Kameses made a rather 
inglorious treaty with Hattushil. I*Vom the Egyptian copies 
of this treaty in the temple at Karnak. and in the Kamesseum at 
Thebes, it was suggested alKHit a year ago that the original was 
probably written in Babylonian, the diplomatic language of the 
second millennium H. C. The discovery of the original establishes 
this. The exact value of the inscriptions ior the final solution 
of the liittite problem remains to Ik? determined. The tablets 
are written in Babylonian, and some strange language. If any 
of these tablets prove to be copies of others which are written 
in Babylonian, or if there are any bilingual texts among them, 
it will not \k long l)ef<»re some progress has l>een made by Pro- 
fessor Winckler, one of our foremost .\ssyriol«>gists. 

There lias recentlv Ikimi iliscovered in the librarv of the 
Assxriau King AshurlKUiipal (U>8-/»j<) B. i.) a work strikingly 
|>arallel t<» the Hebrew Book of Job. The B(N>k of Job dates 
about 4(XJ B. I'., whili- the .Xssyrian work can not have originated 
later than 2000 B. C". Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.. of the 
University n{ Penn>\ Ivania, says in the Contemporary Kcficic: 
** While there is no evidence of anv <lirect connection between 
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the Biblical and Babylonian tales, the great advantage of the 
Babylonian ]>arallel. taken in C(»nnection of what we now know 
of the wanderings <»f the Babylonian myths and legends through- 
out the ICast as a rcMiIt of the conquests of Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian rulers, as well as through the extension of commercial rela- 
tions U'tweeii Babylonia and the surrounding countries, makes it 
()uite |Missili|e that the I »aby Ionian tale was a prototy|>e of the 
Job story. This U'conies more |>lausible when we recall that 
Job is not picture<l as a Hebrew in the liook. but lives in the 
land of I'z. whieh is pmliably to \k s^night in the region of 
luloin. The names of his three frien<ls are foreign and their 
hc»mes are in .\rabia. The story, theref«»re. came to the Hebrews 
through their intercourse with the Mirrounding nations — perhaps 
direitly from K<lom ; anil although in adopting it they strove to 
give it a Hebraic flavor. it« foreign stamp is unmistakable. It 
ought iif»t. thereff»re. tt> U* a matter of surprise ti> come across 
this tale, or a strikingly sjiuilar one el'^.nvhere: ami if the Hebrews 
obtaineil it fr«»m the Kdi •mites, there i* no inherent reast'kn whv 
it shiiuM init have ct»me ti» the Kdomites from a region still 
farther to the east.** 



Mr. \. Tp.rdfU Munm. of Kdinburvrh Tniversitv. has written 
a nKin<»^'raph ••11 the 'Primitive « ullure of Jaf»an,*' which is 
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printed in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. It 
is an extended study of Japanese neolithic culture. Prehistoric 
arch«olog>' has revealed the existence of two distinct cultures 
in Japan, together with traces of a third. One culture is repre- 
sented by numerous relics imbedded in the soil or in shell heaps. 
This is the primitive culture attested by the existence of about 
4.000 ascertained sites of residence or refuse heaps. These arc 
characterized by the total absence of metal and by the presence 
of iK)lished. finely-chipped and roughly-hewn weapons and im- 
{)lements of stone, as well as of natural stones which liave been 
applied to various uses. Pottery is nearly always found, is 
usually of coarse texture, and is never turned on the wheel. The 
remains of the second culture are found in chambers and caves 
s|)ecially built or excavated. It perhaps made its appearance 
less than 3.000 years ago, when metal had chiefly supplanted 
stone in the manufacture of weapons and implements. Broadly 
sfKraking. the culture remains of the north of Japan are of a 
more advanced type than those of the south. The monograph is 
copiously illustrated with sfxrcimcns of the early arts, and a map 
shows the distribution of the Stone Age sites and their elevation 
above sea-level. After many years of excavation and research, 
he finds two great areas of prehistoric activity — the Yamato and 
the Ainu. The former occupied the region west of Lake Biwa 
in the narrowest part of the main island; the Ainu (now known 
to speak an Aryan language) occupied the east and north. Mr. 
Munro concludes that the Mongolian element in Japan was an 
imported, and not an original stock. 



Signor Rava. Minister of Education, has prepared a bill ask- 
ing the Italian Parliament for a special appropriation of abotit 
$5,000 yearly to excavate Herculaneum. Signor CiuflPelli, the 
Under 5>ecretary of Public Instruction, said the Government 
intends soon to begin the work. It would have a thoroughly 
national character, in accordance with what the Ministers believed 
to be the general feeling of the country. But, Signor CuflFdli 
added, the advice of foreign scientists would be gratefully accept- 
ed, and he explained the nature of the work and the ground 
where the excavations were to be made would not permit of 
extensive operations. It would be necessary to proceed gradually 
and thus find out the best wzy to continue the work, and also 
form an estimate of the expense which it would be necessary to 
incur. If the present ordinary* appropriation turned out to be 
insufficient the Government would present a demand for further 
funds. It is admitted by many that the Government lacks the 
means an<l energy to expedite the work. Hence Herculaneum 
may remain buried for another generation. 
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A hill has Ixrcn prcbciitcd in the Italian Giamber of Deputies 
pn>vi«hny fur a $JOO,ooo lottery, with the proceeds of which it 
i.s pr'»iMiNcd to carry out excavations at the site of the Roman 
ainphiilioairc al lUnevcnlo. the town founded, according to tradi- 
fi<Mi. by l)i«iiiK'k-.s. In the forum is Trajan's triumphal arch, 
uhicli roeinljlts tlu* arch i»f Titus at Rome, and is the finest and 
best proervcd ''f all the Ruman structures. The amphitheatre 
at lieiicvcnto i> lyin^ almost intact, under a number of old 
hou'»c> iKTcupiftl 1)> jMM»r j>cn|ile. 

l:imi*< T. Donni**, assistant ticld <lircctf>r of the Ejf>'ptian 
Kxiil«»rati<»n I'uml, has ncentlv returned to his home in Raiti- 
mi»ro. Mr. Dcimis considers that the chief discoverv of the 
season was the finding of the tomb of Mentu-IIotep of the eleventh 
dyna^.tx. about J70() to jSoo I'.. ('. This tomb is al)Out three 
niiU's wcvt from Luxor, and according to Mr. Dennis is the only 
well preserved temple of the early empire. It was found to be 
in a splendid state of preservation, and though it officially belongs 
to the I'Vench — that nation having the rights to all antiquities 
there — Mr. Dennis thinks that the tomb would probably come to 
this Country. This year, M. Xaville, with whom Mr. Dennis has 
been associated, writes, that no such sensational discovery of 
fnuseum objects as that of last year, when the Hathur goddess 
and her sJirinc were founil. has so far been made; but the ex- 
cavati»r<i.have <liscovered that Mentu-IIotep, who lived in B. C. 
271 x\ was a King to whom special honors were paid by his 
5uc» e-^^ofs. even as late as Rameses the Great. 

lie^ides fragnient> of the l)ody of Mentu-IIotep I. a number 
of in'i'lf'!^ "f sacred Iniats. woixjen statuettes, a gilded sandal off 
the Kmg. and parts of chairs and thrones, all somewhat de- 
teri««rati«l bv their f'»rt\ -six crnturie^. of interment. The discor- 
crie^ nIh.w ihat this te!np!«* is iiMi-r bv a thousand years than any 
fniMHunent hitberti* fiMind **\\ the site of ancient Thebes. The 
temple i< unique in architecture. It represents a peri^xl of transi-' 
tion lK*tween the p\ ratnid t\ (k: r>f interment anil that of later times. 
The remains of a t'liu-h jMuited shrine to Rameses the Great, also 
found, ^liow that the temple was known and revered as the last 
re*»lini^ pl.ne nf tbi- L^re.iti-Nt monarch I'gvpt ever had. 

Meritu Ib'tep I. w.i- a King ff the eleventh d\na'»tv. The 
iinrert.iint'. "i liie tiir.e •■: !ii^ T'ign. which has ni»w lieen definitely 
fixed. A. I- 'Ine !■» tlic ii:.i» tMi.iti- iiiii:i'Tt'iati"tis made l»v Daressy 
of till- v^i-ribei l.!...l",v : ■ w in tlie c aiTu Mu«*eiun. taken some 

\r.iT ■ r fi"!:; a !!•::.;.!•• ■•! Mnf.'. ib-trp at * lelH'lon. and which 

ha-l *i«' rfbur.t iM'i a I'! 'le-::.!:!- lr'::]»!e wall. The nr*l block 
frii!:: 'i**.*!!*:! !.«.ir- tV*- M'-r'!s ii.nre »^i the KiniT. and thus iden- 
titie- )r' ■ a- \':b !: V : '«'•'!■: ?!■!•;• I It reprr^erit" him aS 
snrtivif an r!ier!V. . lpeari!v,» the inscription . "(Iiief of Tehenu*' 



THE TOWER OF BABEL AND THE CONFUSION OF 

TONGUES. 

BY STEPHEN D. fEET, PH. D. 

One ot the most remarkable events recorded in the Scrip* 
tures. is the one which resulted in the confusion of tongues. 
The date of this event is not definitely fixed, but it evidently 
took place after the time of the Flood; and probably before the 
bcjjinning of history. The locality is not definitely stated, yet 
it IS supposed to have occurred in the Valley of the Tigjris. in 
the mulst ot the region where many cities afterward appeared. 

It was an unique event, for there is no record of the con- 
fusion of tongues to be found in any such part of the world, 
unless we should take some of the pictographs found in Central 
America as referring to this event. It is well known that there 
are stories about the first pair and the Garden of Kden prevail- 
ant among all the nations of the Hast. The story of the 
Flood is found everywhere, and may be considered a common 
inheritance to the whole human race, but if there is any story, 
e.xccpt that which is found in the Bible, which relates to this 
event, it is so obscure that it has not been understood. In con- 
sidering, then, the subject we shall confine ourselves to the 
single narcative, the one which is contained in the Book of 
Genesis. 

I. The first point to be noticed, is the contrast between this 
story of the Confusion of Tongues and that of the Deluge. 

It is not at all strange that there are so many traditions of 
the Flood among all the nations of the earth, even among those 
who are very remote from this locality, as well as those who 
are known to have lived in the Valley of the Tigris. It is true 
that the stones found in the old historic lands have details 
resembling the one contained in the Scripture, which show that 
they came from the same source; but otners which are extant 
among distant nations have features which seem to have been 
borrowed from the local scenery. The resemblance, howeveij 
between all of the stories, wherever found, is such that every 
one can recognize it. It will be interesting then to compare 
these different stories, and to notice the resemblance between 
them. 

The Greek legend is that Deucalion built an ark, which 
received him with Pyrrha, his wife. Zeus then sent a mighty 
rain, so that Hellas was flooded and all the people perishea. 
Nine days and nights Deucalion floated on the water, but then 
landed in Parnassus, and then offered sacrifices to Zeus. 

In thr Assyrian tradition. Kronos warns Xisuthrus of the 
coming of the flood, who builds a ship and embarks with men 
and beasts. Three days after the rain has ceased, birds are 
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sent out. Xisuthrus goes out first with his wife and daughter 
and pilot, and they prayed and offered sacrifice, but suddenly 
disappeared. When the rest came to land they heard a voice 
sounding in the air, saying that Xisuthrus had been taken up by 
Che gods, but they were left to propagate the race. 

There is no tradition of the Flood in Egypt, but confirma- 
tions of the event are found in the custom which prevailed 
amon^ the Egyptians of carrying a ship in a procession. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that nothing is said about 
the tempter, or the evil spirit, or even the serpent in connection 
with the Flood, though these are prominent in the stor}' of the 
Creation and of the Garden of Kdcn. 

It is a singular fact that the landing of the ark is still 
associated with a certain mountain near the Valley of the 
Euphrates, and the tradition is that remains of the ark are still 
to be found there. 

According to Homer, Mount Olympus was the place where 
the ^ods dwelt, but the place of offering sacrifices was quite 
different from the dwelling places of the gods. Among the 
Greeks it was Mount Olympus; among the Hindus it was 
Mount Meru; among the reruvians and the Aztecs the moun- 
tains which surrounded the cities were the abodes of their gods. 

In the Hible. God is represented as sitting on a throne, and 
is surrounded by bands of angels; though in Genesis He is 
represented as walkmg in the (jarden. There were different 
symbols which were signs of the presence of the Divinity. In 
Genesis it was the tree, and the *' Snekinah." or ** shining place." 
Among the .Scamlmavians. the creatures of the air and the 
forest were supposed to be near their divinities; the raven upon 
the shoulder, the wolf by the side Among the Chinese, the 
rain)>ow spanned the sky and formed an arch over the throne. 
Amung thr Navajoes. the rainbow surmounted the sky, and the 
pricsthooii of the bow was the symbol of the Divinitv. 

The concrption of the Hindus was that Mount Meru was 
at the summit of the earth and was the aboile ot the gods, but 
the counterpart was beneath the earth, where the rulers of the 
deaii remainrd. I'he I'i^yptians had their heaven touching the 
inuuntains to the far north; exactly opposite, in the south, was 
thr abode of the ^ods. According to Homer. Ulysses and his 
Companions «le>ccnd. while the ghosts ascend to reach the meet* 
ing place in the ocean Ntreani. .\nother belief was that Tar- 
tarus was far i)rlow the earth, as far as the earth was below 
heaven. 

The (jerman^ and Teutons irna(;inf-d the earth to be a place 
of safety, which was covcre<i by the arch of the sky; but around 
the earth was the region they call Muspelheim. which is full off 
gelid vapor The ^od Thor was the ruler, who sat u|>on his 
throne \%ith the raven upon his shoulder and the wolf by his 
side: the conception being in accor«i with the wild hunter stage 
in which the people then dwelt 
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Gladstone speaks of the Olympian Deities dwelling upon 
the mountains, where Zeus, who was the god of the sky, pre- 
sided, and where the different gods seemed to form one large 
family. Homer, however, represents Neptune, or Poseidon, who 
is the god of the sea, presiding over the deep, and at times pre* 
siding over the meeting of the gods. The different elements, 
fire and water, earth and sky. were under the control of the 
different divinities. 

Among the Zunis, a high cliff was the place of safety dur- 
ing the time of the flood, and on the side ot the cliff is a streak 
in the rock which shows how high the water of the flood had 
risen There is no mention of an altar, but the storv is that a 
young man and a maiden were let down the sides of the cliffs 
as an offering to the flood, but they were transformed into rocks 
which stand near the cliCf, and are seen to this day. 

Kvcn among the Chinese there is a story of the Flood, and 
the name of their first divinity Fohi. resembles that of Noah 
himself, though with them there is no account of building the 
tower, or the dispersion of the race. 

It is impossible to reduce this story of the Flood, or that of 
the dispersion of the race to a Nature myth, or to classify it 
with any of the fairy tales, and we must conclude that the 
event was not only historical, but occurred at a very early date 
in human history. Even the Algonquins and Iroquois have the 
story of a great flood from which their ancestors survived. 
Over this- ocean floated a raft, upon which were many species 
of animals, the chief of which was Michabo. the giant rabbit. 
Another story is that the musk rat was sent down by the rabbit, 
and brought up from tne bottom of the sea a portion of mud in 
its paws, from which the new world was created. The mud was 
dried by the sunlight, the solid earth wrs formed, twigs were 
placed in the mud and grew to be trees The island grew to be 
the great world. The four points of the compass became per- 
sonihed and had names: Wabun. the east: Kabun, the west; 
Kabun-nocca. the north, and Wano, the south. The mighty 
serpent, king of all serpents, which was the cause of the flood, 
was overthrown. The gigantic frog, from which the waters 
flowed, swallowed the water and left the earth as dry as before 
the flood. loskeha. the great divinity, devoted himself to peo- 
pling the land anew; he opened a cave from which all the 
varieties of animals came forth and occupied the woods and 
prairies These are a few of the stories concerning the Flood 
which prevailed among the wild tribes. 

Among the civilized tribes the chief divinity, Quetzalcoatl, 
floated out to sea on his wizard raft of serpent skins, and his 
soul mounted to the morning star; that he would return 
was the common belief. The culture hero. Itzamna, was the 
one who gave names to all the rivers and divisions of the land. 
He invented the letters in which the Mayas wrote their books. 
He was a city builder, a ruler, priest and teacher, and corre- 
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sponded to Noah. The rainbow was the mother of the rain 
gods, while the four Hacabs were the gods of the winds. They 
presided over the strL-ams and wells and were the divinities 
who ruled the four points of the compass. The belief was 
that Ktikulcan, ihc chief survivor, ascended into heaven and 
became one of the i;ods. 

\Vc find the story ol the I'atriarch Noah everywhere, and 
amunt; :ill n^itions. civiti/ed and iincivitized. It is one of the 
mu'it pniniincnt beliefs u( mankind that the first ancestor sur> 
vjvcil the I-'IiioiI itnil eslablishrd a new kin^dum, and with his 
family rcpirnpleil thccarlh; but the story uf the buildinf; of the 
Tijwcr i>( Haliil has no such prumiiioncL', and ytl the evidence 
of l.iii-^'uai;c is ili.it it ,u-iiialtv .icciirrcd. 

II, The st-.rv of the buiMint: <.t the T..wor of Habel intro- 
diicci llic ■.iibiL'it ijf pyramid btijldint^, and calU for a com- 
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Yhv i. ;;Minn -.f iho t.iAcr is in accord with the ir»(imony 
of arclLilr.t:;rf .uv\ the ;:M..vfrics ..t ,u.h,rnl..^;y In the firit 
phue. we Ivii"* th.H thf i- i-l-mi cif j.vi.htii.I huildin^- a(i)>e«red 
at a veiy c.ii;\ I lU-b .:h m I Kyjit .in. I m hibylonia. unii there 
IS M'l II- fill t I ■!■■ .'••'. tr..- . .ii;.-. tiir-- .it thr 's.-npmrc narrative 
I!) tli.i ii-sj" .1 hi . :.>-.;. ..ri:l.Li wiih itu- t.i.t that in the 
e.i;!'. Ni (^1-^ .r - ,.!y tlit-n- mi<- ^ny t.:.lc huts which marked 
the ilist si.i.:e^ ■! ;.r.i,:r:s'. .ind ili.it II. -Ml iht-sc there t;rew up 
vi'.;.i.^e« .1:1 I ■ !!:i-^ a- 1 !i I'.iii.il ti-^ /.I i.| hiim.tn |>riit;res4. 

hi this vi-!v ri-^i.:i ivlirtf the h:irii m i.ici- ilt•^,^(n anew ill 
hi*t<.iy. !lie r ii:,c.i s!r.iLl-,jrc>-are»iip;...*ed t.i have been in the 
form •>( pyiamids. rui the pyramni became the type which con- 
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tiDued veiy late in history. We have only to go to the history 
of the architecture of the East to prove this, and to see the 
correctness of the Scripture record in regard to the Tower of 
Babel, which was the first pyramid to be described. 

It is generally supposed that Eg)'pt was the earliest home 
of the pyramid, and yet it is a remarkable fact that there is no 
story of the Flood in Egypt, but the story is very common in 
Babylonia, so common that it seems to have been the starting 
point of history. The difference between the pyramids of 
kgypt and those in Babylonia is also worthy of notice. 

In Egypt the pyramid was a burial place; in Babylonia it 
was a dwelling place, as well as a temple. The religious motive 
was the cause of erecting the pyramids in both places, but this 
of itself shows that instead of the belief and the worship of 
the one (lod, there was prevalent a worship of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies, for each stage in the pyramid was devoted to 
a different planet. 

Rawlinson says: "The Chaldean temple was a building in 
which the three stages were a solid mass of brick work, 
ascended by steps on the outside. On the third stage was a 
small chamber. highU' ornamented, containing the image and 
shrine of the god. The partial use of stone in the construction 
was known; it was faced with burnt brick.and strengthened by 
buttresses. The temples possessed no great architectural 
beauty, but in the dead level of Babylonia, the elevation of one 
hundred and fifty feet must have been effective. No edifices in 
the world are so deficient in external ornamentation. 

*'The flint and stone knives, axes and hammers which abound 
in all the true Chaldean mounds, while they are more advanced 
than those primitive implements found in the drift, are of a 
workmanship as rude as that of the ordinary stone celts. THe 
metallurgy of the Chaldeans is of a rude character, and indi- 
cates a nation just emerging out of an almost l>arbaric simplicity. 
Iron is extremely uncommon. Bronze is the more common 
material. The textile fabrics were those in use among primi- 
tive people. Pieces of linen have been found attached to 
skeletons in the tombs. In later times Babylon was celebrated 
for its robes and carpets. In the time of Joshua a Babylonian 
garment was of so rare a beauty as to attract the coveteous 
regard of Achan." 

\Vc have, however, a description of Nimrod, that he was a 
mighty hunter; he was lord of the world and lord of all 
countries, he was the builder of Babylon. 

Now this of itself confirms the Bible story, for it shows that 
the cu«itom of building pyramids appeared at a very early date, 
and that in Babylonia it was in the form of pyramids that temples 
were built. There are many localities where the remains of 
ancient temples are still found. Though in ruins, they are all 
in the sha|>e of pyramids. 
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Now this shows that the Valley of the Tigris was occupied 
by the descendants of Noah, and that it was the starting point 
of human history. It has been generally supposed that the 
pyramids of Egypt are older than those of Babylonia, but the 
testimony of history and archaeology disproves this. 

Mr. Budge in his "History of Egypt*' describes the Stone 
Age as appearing in Egypt long before the opening of history, 
and describes the people who left their stone relics in the 
Valley of the Nile as a very rude people, as rude even as the 
Cave- Dwellers and those who left their relics in the gravel 
beds. These people have been called by the ethnologists the 
••new race." but they really were the "old race." It matters 
not where they came from, or to what race they belonged, they 
differed entirely from the pyramid builders. 

III. As to the particular race who built the pyramids, we 
find a passage m the Book of Genesis which refers us to the 
sons of Ham. The sons of Ham were Cush and Mizraim, and 
Phut and Canaan, and Cush brgat Nimrod; the beginning or 
his kingdom was Isabel and Hrcch and Accad and Calneh in the 
land of .Shinar. 

It is possible that the Deluge was local, and swept away 
only those inhabitants who dwelt in the Valley of the Tigris, 
and that history began with Noah and his family, while 
all the other races which were scattered through the world were 
prehistoric and transmitted their own notions and modes of life 
to the historic races; for in Egypt the " new." old race was still 
in the Stone Age. burying their dead in a way peculiar to that 
age. and lived in the same way as other races which belonged 
tothe prehistoric age. The pyramid builders were really descend- 
ants of Nuah. and differed entirely from this ** new," old race. 
This gives a greater significance to the Tower of Babel, for 
it shows that pyramid building began in the Valley of the 
Tigris, long before it did in the Valley of the Nile. 

Dr. A. H. S.ivce has shown that there were two races in 
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Babvtonia: one w;is called the Accadian. and the other the 
Sumeri.in. The Siinieriam were a very rude people, and are so 
represented on the nionunients. the .Accadians were more 
adv.inced. and were really the builders of the cities of Baby- 
lonia and the foiiiulers of the empire. The skill wh*ch was 
m.inifesteii amoDL: the H.iWvlonians is another evidence that the 
building of the Tt)\ier ot BabrI preceded the building of the 
oyiamii!'* This skill is hinted at m the story of the Flood, for 
S*cMh aiiil \\\f (iiei-h.inu-N who dwelt on the Euphrates may be 
re^anied as the t'lrst ship builders knciwn to history, although 
previous to t<) their time it is narrated m the Scriptures that the 
descendants of Cain went out and built a city. 

The skill wh'.rh was exercised !>>' the Accailians is referred 
to in the oh| ciineiform tablets The^-e tablets were gathered 
into libraries, and have been translated hy arch.eologists: they 
seem to relate to the transactions of business barter, sale, and 
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the like. A few fmgments of hymni, letters, and syllibaries 
were found. 

IV. The discovery of the most ancient remains of a new 
form of speech, differing from the Babylonian language, con- 
firms this. This ancient tongue resembled dialects of the 
Turanian family, pronounced to be decidedly Cushite or 
Ethiopian, though the Egyptians are supposed to have been & 
mixed race composed of Ethiopians. Semitics and other ele- 
ments. 

Dr. Hilpreicht announces the discovery of a temple library^ 
but Jastrow says that this is unsupported by evidence, for of the 
17.000 tablets, the majority are documents of a business char- 
acter. The conclusion is that the temples contained chiefly 
business archives, though there were schools for those who 
were to be trained as scribes and priests, and there were text 
books of various kinds and religious texts, consisting of hvmns^ 
incantations and omens; there were brick stamps and barrel 
cylinders, and other inscriptions. 

In impK>rtant religious centers the temples had extensive 
archives attached to them. The Babylonian religion was in- 
tensely practical in its character, and this would mdicate that 
there was a unity among the people, rather than a division. 
There are. however, evidences of division. Jastrow says: 
"Until the days of Hammurabi the Euphrates Valley was 
divided into a certain number of independent states or king- 
doms, while at one time and another different monarchs exer- 
cised supremacy, and that there was not, prior to Hammurabi 
any central power and control in all Babylonia. Sargon and 
some of the rulers of Lagash and Vr represent the nearest ap- 
proach to such a power."^ 

The proof is abundant that entire series of incantations for 
the Ea cult were transferred to Marduk. 

It IS, however, remarkable that the story of the Creation 
and the Deluge is contained in these different documents 
which have been found in the ruins. Of the Creation story, at 
least five copies existed in the royal library, besides four copies 
of the Babvlonian edition found at Koyunjik. The main 
version of the Babylonian Creation story has been preserved to 
us in Marduk's temple at Babylon. Numerous lists of gods^ 
countries, cities, mountains, rivers, birds, plants, ritual texts* 
complicated ceremonials, for the instruction of the temple 
pupils, have been found. Now, all this proves that much 
progress had been made as early as the time of Hammurabi, 
his does not fix the date of the building of the tower, but 
gives to us a fair understanding of the condition of society 
which prevailed at this time. 

V. The chapter in Genesis which follows the story of the 
Flood shows us that the earth was repeopled after the deluge, 

* Sec jAttrow ID journal of the Oriental Society. Vol. XXVII. 
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for it constructs a general chart showing how the various raca 
descended from the three sons of Noah, and that the names of 
individual men designated the different nations. Micnim was 
the name which was bestowed on the two parti of Egypt; 
Heber was the name bestowed upon the people who dwelt in 
Palestine; Canaan was the name of those who dwelt in Sidon, 
and the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; Javan was the name 
of those who dwelt in the Isles of the Gentiles; Joktan, the 
name of those who dwelt in Opiiir. The following chapter. 
the eleventh, speaks of the earth as of one lan)Tua{;e and one 
speech, anil describes the people as journeying from the east 
and finding; a plain in the land of Shinar, and dwellinf; there. 
This fixes the locality, but dues not explain the names which 
were given in the previous chapter, though those names show 




IKUI'LK KK HKVrxX'U. 

what tuitions and Iribt"^ dcsrundcil from the peojde whose 
laiigu-tgc: W.1S contotiiidcd at the Tnw.-r of ll.ibel 

Thi- |>r>iMmilv to nn.iiiiiaiti^ iii.ikci ii prolnMe thai .-iftcr the 
l-'luod. when iiLiii h.id iii< rrascd and iniittiplK-d. the tendency 
woulil III- t.i i-tcci llifir trinplfs in the (urin of pvrainiiN The 
tact that tliere was a diviMon in the langaitges .md races at 
an early date aKo conl'iims tin- •Miiptnrr aiiMnnl There il 
reason tu l>e!ieve ih.tt 1»ith the ^eriiilii' and .Aryan also 
existed railv m thr population ol the Country, for there is a 
ni('iitii>n cil ilu- t'liii natinns and Imir tongues and four kmgs in 
Al>rali.rir~ iitii'-. I lure w.is also another ethnic division, viz.: 
Ci!-hiIC ot T.iiani.in 

Ihr ni..d.- i.( wtidng contirm tin- one modi- wa* called 
the ti;ci,itn , ,in..'h.r llic deni.itir. llie tii»l being the language 
ol tlic prie-,:-..tt.d tlir oilier, the l.ingiiagc ol ilie pciiple. The 
niatetii! 'in ulii< h the Ihaldi-.tns wrote was nioiM lUy tn the 
form oi tal.'rtv .in<l liri< Ls Itcides thrir Hritini;s on day. the 
ChaM(-an>' ui-tr -.n the Iialu! of en.iravni.; ins<*ripiion« on gems 
and on i-vlwideo 
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VI. The skill of the Chaldemos as potters has been noted. 
The potter's wheel is supposed to have oeen known at this time« 
A number of engraved cylinders, which can be ascribed to a 
primitive period, have been found. Naram Sin was one of the 
earliest kings. He constructed a great temple. His bricks are 
found in the doorway of a large ruin. Flint knives, stone 
hatchets, chisels and spears are abundant in the ruins, but no 
trace of iron. Hammurabi constructed for himself a palace 
and repaired the great temple of the sun. His reign occurred 
about 1546 B. C. which was earlier than the days of Abraham, 
but much later than the F'lood. Great progress had been made 
between the times of the earliest monarch and his reign. 

Pictures are given by Rawlinson of stone hatchets, ham- 
mers, axes, spears. n;iils, arrow heads, and bronze implements. 
These show that considerable skill was attained, but the great- 
est confirmation of the Scripture account of the building of the 
Tower of Habel is that the style of building was in the form of 
a pyramid. The house was ornamented with perpendicular 
recesses; the walls were generally of vast thickness; the roofs 
were probably flat; the doorways were toward the sides; the 

Eyramids were in tiers. There was generally a drain at their 
ase. I'Ong shafts of baked clay extended from the surface 
of the mound to the base. 

Ordinarily we think of the pyramids as involving a great 
amount ot labor and skill, but it was in reality the most simple 
of all structures, scarcely any mechanical and architectural 
skill was involved, though arched passages or chambers have 
been found which belong to a very early date. There was. how- 
ever, this difference between the pyramids of Kgypt and those 
of Chaldea: those of Chaldea show a system of drainage. 
This was required because the mounds were made of earth; 
while in Egypt the pyramids were made of stone and needed 
no draining. In comparison, the F!g>'ptian pyramid was much 
superior to the Babylonian, and required more skill, for it was 
built of stone and generally had a casing of hard flint, but in 
the interior was a burial chamber, built in the strongest manner. 
This shows that the Flgyptian pyramid was more recent than 
the Babylonian. Under the circumstances, it is easy to see how 
the descendants of Noah, even at an eatly date, could have 
erected a pyramid, for the building of the pyramid would really 
require less skill than the. building of the ark. 

VII. Thchistor>'of the dispersion and migration of the races 
seems to prove the correctness of the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues. There were different races even in the Valley of the 
Tigris, hut they separated at an early date and were found at 
the opening of history somewhat remote from this region: 
some of them in Arabia, some in Chaldea. some in Persia, 
others in Palestine and even in .Asia Minor: all of them bearing 
traits and physical <)ualities which showed their origin and their 
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kinship, even when their language is unknoivn; but the language 
is the chief evidence of an early division of the race. 

There are many legends among the early Greek writers, such 
as Ovid. Lucian, Pindar, Apollodorus, and others, in reference to 
the floods of Of^yges and of Deucalion; and with the story there 
is an account of a chest, which mi^ht be identified with the ark, 
and yet there are some features which remind us of the tower. 

The story of the Flood of Deucalion, given by Apollodorus, 
is as follows: " Zeus wished to destroy the men of the Bronze 
Age. Deucalion, by the advice of his father, Prometheus, 
built a chest, placed provisions in it, and entered it with his 
wife, Pyrrha. Zeus then let great floods of rain stream down 
from heaven, which overwhelmed the greater part of Greece, 
so that all men were destroyed, except a few who had taken 
refuge on the nearest high mountain. Deucalion wan driven in 
his chest through the sea for nine days and nights, until he 
landed on Parnassus. He disembarked and offered sacrifices 
to Zeus. Then Zeus sent Hermes to him and invited him to 
express a wish. Deucalion supplicated offspring, and accord- 
ing to the command of Zeus, he took up stones and threw them 
over his head, and the stones became men. Those thrown by 
Pyrrha, his wife, became women. From this came the name 
'Laoi' for people, because they sprang from stones.'* 

According to Ovid men sprang from giants' blood, but the 
story of the Flood ascribed to Ovid and to Lucian resembled 
the Semitic stories. 

In India we find the story of the Flood, and the story of the 
gift of tongues as well. The story runs as follows: *'A large 
fish was caught which seemed to have the gift of speech, and 
which prophesied that the flood was to come. It said: 'Thou 
shalt tend to me by preparing a ship, and when the flood is 
arisen, thou shalt enter the ship and I will save thee from it.' 
Manu prepared the ship, and when the flood had arisen, he 
entered into it. The fish then swam up to him. and to its horn 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to the northern mountain. 1 he fish then said: 'I 
have saved thee, fasten the ship to a tree, as the water subsides 
th«>u inayrst descend Marni ^raduallv tlrscended. and hence 
the slope iif the mountain is called ' .Manu's Descent.'" 

It tsilaimed that this IIiUilu story was of Nemitic origin, 
but it reiniMtU us ot the (ireek story of O^v^es, who is de* 
scrilicd as i ombinin^' the i<>iin <»f a Msh and a man. This figure 
of a tish with the iiead (it a man and with tail and body covered 
with scales IS a < oniiuon svinbol in Mihvlunia. and shows the 
inhuenie ot the Ha)>yloMians upiiri the Hindus, In the Veda 
there is a st<iry (it a ^'oMen ship with ^olilcn tackle which 
i;lidecl tlown the peak of lliiualaya This may be a far off 
echo ut the Habylonian Flood stftry adaptcil to the severe 
climate <d I'ersia 
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There ■■ another itory which cones from Berosus, to the 
effect that seven fish men, or fish gods, arose from the sea of 
Babylon or the Persian Gulf, who taught the people language 
and writing, agriculture and the building of towns and temp1e!>. 
The Flood story of Isdubar is older than these. It occurs 
in a poem which is believed to date at least 300O B- C. Isdubar, 
in search of the tree of life, has reached at last the Island of 
the Blessed lie is conversing with Napishtim: Isdubar asks 
him how he managed to escape the mortal fate, and in reply 
Napishtim tells Isdubar the story of his marvelous deliverance 
ana translation. In connection with this story, which seems to 
refer to the Tower of Babel, it appears that Bel was the god of 
the land, while Ea was 
the god of the deep. 
Napi shtim escapes 
from the power of Bel, 
and takes refuge with 
the god E«. Then fol- 
lows a story of the 
building of the ark, 
which reminds us of 
the building of the 
Tower of Babel. It is 
as follows: Easays, "I 
built it in six stories, 
divided it seven fold; 
ihc interior I divided 
into nine. I provided 
myself with a pole, or 
anoar. I kept backajar 
ot oil needful for sac- 
B*a»LoNiAN TinPLB. ,ifices. for the temple 

of the gods I slaugh- 
tered oxen. I made a festival." The Babylonian ark seemed 
to be conceived of as a great boat six stories high, resting on a 
flat vessel. Within the ark were compartments or cells, made 
for the passengers. There are pictures which represent 
Napishtim in his ark, and Isdubar is given a command fiom 
his god to close the door. The ship is conceived as already 
landed, moored in the Euphrates, until the waters floated it. 

The beautiful rainbow story that is told in the Scriptures, is 
found in the poem of Isdubar, which dates about 2000 B. C. 
Both mountains: that mentioned in the Scripture, and that in 
Babylonian Iradition. may have been derived from the same 
source. This, however, does not prove anything in regard to 
the diversity of language. The discovery of the Tel-el- Amarna 
tablets has modified our ideas in regard to the languages of 
Babylonia. These letters were written 1,500 years t>efore 
Christ. They prove conclusively that the language of Babylon 
was used as a means of communication in Canaan. The 
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Semitic language was learned by educated persons in Syria, 
along with the cuneiform characters. The learning of several 
cuneiform symbols, with their phonetic values and meanings, 
must have required much patience and skill, as well as learning. 
VI 1 1 . The story of the Confusion of Tongues is by this circum- 
stance shown to be correct, for the tablets show that there were 
different languages, and that there were those who could read 
them at this early date. The story is confirmed by the history 
of the alphabet. All scholars admit that the Hebrew alphabet 
was different from the cuneiform, and that was different from 
the K^yptians. three different forms or styles of writing 
having prevailed at a very early date. It is claimed that the 
Ph<i?nicians hrou^^ht with them from the Persian (lulf the alpha- 
bet which the Hebrews used, and afterwards the Greeks bor- 
rowed, though modified. 

It is worthy of notice, that there are picto^^raphs contained 
in the Hebrew alphabet which remind us of an early stage of 
civili/.ition. when the people were living in tents and tending 
cattle, Init were familiar with camels, and yet were acquainted 
with certain architectural elements. This i*» shown by studying 
the shape and nRMiiin^ of each letter. The letter --I signifies 
an ox; the Idler/-, a house; the letter IK door; the letter /:. 
window; the letter d. a camel; the letter //. a fence; the letter 
/., «ix-L;oad; the letter .1/, water; the letter \\ fish, the letter /', 
iiioMth; /■ a snake, the letter J', hand; l/.eye, .S7/. tooth. The 
li'tters were orinin.illv l^l^tv am! rude represcntati»ins of visible 
i)bM-i t-i. lint in the I'lintiician alph.ibet the similarity of the 
fi^^MiieN In the »i! Meets sij.Mii tied may be seen. 

Ihe nrdcr «•! the letters differed from that which is now 
coinmon. This, in a tnanner confirms the Hible story of the 
<*onfiiM»»n of Ti»n;.;ues. That fslory refers to the spoken lan- 
^Miaije r.ithrr than to the written; yet it is significant that 
the alphabet which prevaileil at an early date, contained in 
itself pictures of animals. hnu*«es, donrs, and other objects 
which were commnn. (nr it shows that the people had advanced 
tieyond the condition of sava^'ery, and had reached a stage of 
civi!i/ation 

I he history ol the al)ihal)et c.irrirs us back *to a very early 
iiatf*. !» it il iraiis us to the conclusion ttiat different races had 
ditfeii-nt .ilph.ilirts. thoii|.;h the alphabets may all originally 
hav<- spf-jflg rriMii pii toj.jraphs I his is ^hown by the study of 
the i|!!f'-rr-;it forms of uritin;/ fnunil in .Ammca. It is well 
known tht! pii'ioi;r.iphs were common in this country, and that 
they vvere tin* means of \ ommumeation amon:; the wild tribes. 
fxr the lr<i]u>>is h.i<l a ■ omplete set of piCto«p,'raph9 which they 
em^i>iliei! in their b.irk recunls Ihe tribes of the mterior also 
had pM t<i.,'r.iphs which were tinderstoo-l antl inteipreted The 
same 1^ true «it those on the Northwest (oast When we come 
to the civili/ed rai e% of MexiCii. (rntra! .America and Peru we 
find that the piLtojraphu .ire changed to a genuine alphabet. 
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though each one of these races had an alphabet peculiar to 

itscir 

The comparison between the pictographs of the wild tribes 
of America and those which have been found in the caves of 
Europe have led to the identifying of the buffalos and animals 
of America with those which prevailed in Europe at an earlv 
date. These pictographs have, however, no connection witn 
the alphabets which appeared in Asia, for they have to do only 
with animals, and nothing to do with such objects as were com- 
mon among the civilized races. Another stage of writing, or 
form of pictographs, consisted of arbitrary signs, which needed 
some interpretation to show their significance. A third stage 
was *hat in which circles and squares and arbitrary symbols 
were made to represent the heavenly bodies and the points of 
the compass, the sun and moon. There was still another stage, 
which would show these various symbols in combination with 
animal figures. 

At last pictographs would appear which might present a 
story in which men and animals were associated; even houses 
were represented, and the activities of the people. Such picto- 
graphs may be seen among the Eskimos at the present day, 
and among the people of the Northwest Coast. These are, 
however, mere rudiments, and cannot be depended upon as 
furnishing a clew to the heiroglyphics of Egypt, or the cunei- 
form writing of the Babylonians. They illustrate one point: 
that different languages might arise among different people, 
even among those who had no common ancestry, and among 
those whose early history was unknown. 

I.X. There is nothing about the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues that is so very marvelous after all, for the people who 
dwell in the same region before the Flood arc described as in- 
ventors, as well as builders. One class is repr:scnted as having 
certain tools and weapons; another class as having to do witn 
cattle; still another class as buildhig cities. Three or four 
different grades of progress and modes of life may be referred 
to as prevailing before the days of Noah. The inference is, 
then, that after the Flood the people who dwelt in the same 
region were separated enough in their modes of life and their 
associations to have adopted different languages, but when they 
came together, they found the confusion of tongues so great 
that they were obliged to give up their undertakmg. 

The time which intervened between the landing of the ark 
and the building of the tower is unknown, but the probability 
is that the people who had descended from the different sons 
of .\oah. had already through their differcrt associations and 
their different modes of life reached a point where they had 
very little in common. For those who dwelt by the sea would 
naturally form different habits from those who dwelt on the 

filams. and those on plain the would have different habits 
rom those who lived in the mountains; and as time went on 
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these differences would increase, so that if they came together 
they would not understand one another 

The study of the lang[uage, however, as well as the ethnical 
history of the people of the East, confirms the story about the 
Tower of Babel. It is a great error to suppose that all the peo- 
ple who lived before or after the Flood were highly civilized 
and resembled those of modern times, for no such impression 
can be gained from the study of the rise of nations on the 
earth; but on the contrary, all nations have come up from low 
beginnmi^s. 

Humanity, at this early period, was not exempt from the 
law of development, for the a^^e of chipped stone was followed 
by that of polished stone; the polished stone age was followed 
by the copper and bronze ages, that by the age of gold. 
There was an age when agriculture was practiced and domestic 
animals were owned. Next came the age of rude stone monu* 
mcnts; finally men gathered into forts and on fortified heights, 
and at last into cities. 

The different groups of mankind may be arranged in a 
column, the bottom of which is lost in extreme savagery, the 
top may be represented by the enlighted races, and tne ^PACC 
between by the barbarian, the semi-civilized and the civilized 
races: though the difficulty would be to identify these stages in 
any particular class or race of people. Some, perhaps, would 
take the Kushmen and Australians as representing the lower 
part, the enlightened nations of Europe and America as repre- 
senting the top. with its decorated and ornamented capitol; and 
the various races of Asia, Europe and Africa as representing 
the colutiin between. This, however, does not fix the condition 
of the people who either built the ark or undertook to build 
the Tower of Habel. One often meets with men intelligent 
enou|2;h ttj admit the barbarism of primitive society, but very 
few i an describe the exact condition of those who survived the 
Flooil. or ot those who built the Tower of Babel, whether they 
believe the Hible story or not . They would have us believe 
that tiie >cmiti's. it not the Egyptians, started with hi^h in- 
diistn.il ami social lite, and in iiill piisscssion ot a monotheistic 
bclict 

The theory nf a primitive unity has leii many to construct 
a picture oijt n{ thr tew hints that are ^iven in (renesis. which 
woulil i*<|iial that ot the most favorei family ot any Christian 
Community. .in<I make the condition of the first pair equal, if 
not supcri ir, Xn that which can be found in the most cultivated 
homes and family circles ot the present time. Eve was pro* 
nounced as the "tairest ot her daui^hters." 

I'his tendency to magnify the virtues of our first ancestors 
prevails amuii^* even pa^'an nation which have never had access 
to the Hook of Revelation. The religious progress was recog- 
nized: 
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1. The belief in superhuman beings, who intervened in the 
destinies of men and the course of nations. 

2. Attempts to draw near to these, or to escape them, or 
to modify their actions by concentration or compulsion. 

3. Recourse to the mediation of certain individuals, who 
have power, or a measure of success in ruling the people. 

4. The placing of certain cnstoms under the sanction of 
superhuman powers. 

The story of the golden age seems to establish this point, 
but the diversity of primitive society is taught by the study of 
of all nations, and even of comparative religions. Some are 
inclined to make an exception in the case of revealed religion, 
maintaining that primitive man was a holy being, who fell from 
an exalted state. They maintain that all the races started with 
a very simple life, but with pure morals and an exalted belief. 
Such take the Kible stor>' as proving this, and then draw the 
conclusion that the same story can be applied to the early con- 
dition of all races, such as the Pelasgians, Germans, Chinese 
and North American Indians and negroes. 

But the pictographs found in the caves and the study 
of the monuments of prehistoric ages prove that man began his 
career in a very rude condition, though he may have been inno* 
cent of any great crime; and there is no evidence that society 
was in a condition of harmony and unity, or that the worship 
of one God was as prevalent, as it is at the present time. The 
very mythology of the primitive races shows this, for it is full 
of personifications: the ''scorpion of the dark," the "dragon of 
daricness. " was the night enemy; the earth was a devourer who 
swallows the light; the stars were represented as swallowed by 
the day. 

The study of primitive society everywhere shows man to 
have been in an uncivilized condition. The flint hatchet, the 
double-headed mallet are symt>ols of the stone age. and it took 
a long time for society to have passed out of that age, even 
into the bronze, or to pass from the bronze to the use of iron 
and precious metals. According to the Scripture we have 
evidence that there w^is much progress made before the Flood, 
and that considerable skill was exercised in building the ark. 
Hut it is probable that at the time of the building of the Tower 
of Habei, society was in a primitive condition, and there was 
very little social organization; though the dif!erences between 
languages were already apparent. This is illustrated by a singu- 
lar fact, which is brought out by. the study of the languages of 
the California tribes of Indians. It appears that here some 
tribes of Indians settled in the valleys, and others upon the 
mountain sides, but in the course of time their languages be- 
came so different that they could not understand each other, 
and in their tribal customs and modes of life they grew apart, 
though dwelling in the same region. 
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X. The last point to which we would call attention is the 
distribution of this story of the Confusion of Tongues. It it 
well known that the story of the Flood is found in all parts of 
the i^lobe, but the fact that these local freshets often make a 
great impression upon the minds of the people and the stories 
concerning them continued through many generations, make 
the I''K)od story somewhat common and cosmopolitan. This, 
however, is not the case with the story of the Confusion of 
Tongues, for there could be only one event of this kind, and 
that, the one recorded in Genesis. 

The two events are, howevrr. often associated together in 
the traditions ot m.iny nations, and this makes them doubly 
interesting. There is no doubt th.it the Genesis narrative im- 
plies some familiarity with the ^^eneral conditions of ancient 
Babylonia, for there are several particular events described in 
it, such as the building of the tower, the conception of Baby 
lunia as in a low lying plain, and ot a composite population 
speaking Semitic and ntin- Semitic languages. The purpose for 
which the lower was built seems to have been a defiance of 
heaven rather than a desire to escape .my threatened flood. 
The ce^^ation of the work was caused by the confusitm which 
came upon the people liecause oi their diverse languages. 
The scattering »if the people to ditferent points was perhaps 
the mo>t important, for this resulted in the tlivision of the race 
into diverse nations. 

In reference tt» the st»irv .is foinul in the tlit'fercnt and far 
aw. IV p.irts ot th(* \\'>rM, it woiiM not be expcctetl that the 
partK 1. lis woiilil !)«■ rcpe.ite<l. but it is siillicicnt that the one 
even!, th.it nt the i unliismn *>t tMU^iics. is mentioni-d in every 
storv w herevii In-.niil 

1 he simv tinisists (it three p.irts. I. The foumltng «d the 
city it Mibyloii; j. th« buiMin^' <it the tuwer. ;. the confusion 
of ti)n;^-.:('.s aiul tlu- disjicrsion of m.inkind. In reterence to the 
first, we find the story of the Titans cnrnmon among the Greeks. 
The Tit.in% attempted to storm heaven, just as the gi.ints under* 
took to pile " I'elion upon < >ssa." 

In Hindu literature is rrcnrdcd the attempt of the Asurat 
to imit.itc the ^reat hn- altar of the gods. When the altar 
nearly reached the sky the gods overthrew it. < )ne story 
comes trMiij Afru' i. .iiii>ther tr«im Central America. The tradi- 
tion • >! the I'tiltecs was th.it after the Peluge men binlt a 
Teoc.iII: !ii .i great hr:/ht Alter tins their tongues became con- 
fiiseil .III'! thi-\- went ti> '!:tfirciit parts i»l the Morld From the 
rr,;n>!;^ of .^r:.■u^a in I Ne-.v .NIr\h .i i-niies the story of 
M« lilt e.' '.Ill i h.i.:M.; biiit i \.i>r };>-.iso whii.h sho'.iM reach to 
hea". en. I» it the tiie.it **»p:i:t sent .in lUsc :. uhich living to the 
>pani.ir'!s 

lh«- :n«j-! rrinarkali'.c ^tury i*. huwfvcr. the Mexican one of 
(.'oxCi'X It appe.U'^ th.it h:<» children were born dumb, but a 
dose came and i^'a^e them innumerable lani^ua^es 



NBW DISCOVERIES IN THE BAST. 



Mr. James Dennis of Baltimore, an associate director of the 
work of excavation in Egypt conducted by the Eg>'pt Explora- 
tion Fund, has sent a letter from Luxor giving account of some 
recent important discoveries. The work of the expedition this 
year has been confined chiefly to opening the shaft found last 
year that was presumed to lead into the tomb of King Mentu- 
ilotep. Ra Neb Ilapet of the eleventh dynasty (about 2700 B. C), 
and to clearing the western court of the temple built by that king 
at r>er el Bahari, on the west bank of the Nile in old Thebes. 

The ot)ening and clearing of this shaft have now tieen com- 
plctc<l. The shaft itself consisted of a long, inclined passageway 
cut through the solid rock, extending for nearly six hundred feet 
into the cliffs surrounding Der el Bahari. For about one-third of 
the way the shaft is roofed by cyclo|)ean blocks of sandstone, 
meeting in an arch at the top. Beyond this shaft is a chamber 
alxiut twenty feet long, at the end of which a fliglit of shallow 
steps leads to the tomb chamber, the entrance to which is faced 
with large granite blocks. The roof of the tomb chamber, which 
is alK)ut sixteen feet high and twelve or fourteen feet square, 
consists of large slabs of granite meeting in a point at the top 
and not curved as in the shaft. Tliree- fourths of this chamber 
is occupied by a great shrine, in which the sarcophagus contain- 
ing the bcnly was placed. This shrine is built entirely of large 
blcKks of alal)astcr, except the roof, which consists of a granite 
monolith overlaid with alal)astcr; the inner sides are pierced with 
numerous holes, to contain fiegs for holding the coffin lid. and 
its exterior is mwlelled after the style of a temple pylon. In 
front of this shrine was a large quantity of mummy cloth, mixed 
with which were found the bones of the king, some portions of 
the skull, jawbone, and the larger leg and arm bones; the rest 
had crumbled to dust ages ago. 

Besides these fragments of the body of King Mentu-Hotep 
were found a large number of nwxlels of sacred boats, wooden 
statuettes, figures of persons engaged in various occupations, 
many war Ik>ws and arrows, the latter being of a type hitherto 
unknown in Eg>'pt ; two large heads in wood that formed the 
covers for canopic jars and one of the gilded sandals of the king^ 
part of a gilded sceptre, several parts of chairs and thrones, and 
many other fragments too badly injured by their forty-six cen- 
turies of interment to be valuable. 

The greatest interest connected with this discovery lies in the 
fact that the temple and tomb of Mentu-Hotep are older by about 
a thousand years than any monument heretofore found on the 
site of ancient Thebes, while the finding of a ro3ral body in its 
tomb, though not unprecedented, has occurred only three times 
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in the history of Egyptian exploration. The temple itself is 
uni(iuc in its architecture and represents a transition period be- 
tween the pyramid type of interment and that practised in later 
times. Many statues of the king have been found lately in front 
of the tcmf)le and there have been found recently the remains of 
a finelv f)ainted shrine of Rameses the Great, showing that from 
about '2700 B. C. to 1200 B. C. the temple was known and revered 
as the last resting place of the greatest ruler of his time and one 
of the greatest that Egypt has ever had. 

Archaeologists are greatly interested in the announcement 
that Wilhelm Dcirpfeld. head of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute at Athens, has discovered in the Island of Ithaca what he 
believes to be the remains of a Homeric city. Remnants of walls 
and of monochrome decorated earthenware were found, as well 
as a number of more elaborately ornamented vases. Three hours 
distant from the ruins of the city was found a cavern containing 
evidences of ])rehistoric inhabitants. Under the Convent of St. 
John. Ilerr Durpfcld found a temple with Doric and Ionic col- 
umns. 



ORIEXTALIA. 
I. 



In the July number of llic American Journal of Semitic 
Lan illumes. Professor A. T. Clay of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has a most interesting article on "Ellil. the God of Nippur." 
Professor Clay shows, from a comparison of the so-called Ara- 
maic enclorsemciits found on a large numl>er of the tablets form- 
ing the Muraslui Archives of Xippur, that names compounded 
with P>cl chcN) arc in every instance written in Aramaic bl, 
while three names comixnmcled with Ellil (^en-lil) are written 
with .\fj.. I'Voni these and other facts, Professor* Oay thinks 
"that we have conclusive evidence that in liabylonia the god en- 
LiL of Xip])ur was known, not as the god Bel, hut Enlil, or Ellil 
or Tllil from the earliest until the latest i)eriods." Again after 
a study of the Assyrian inscriptions he "arrives at the same con- 
clusion for all periods in the Inscriptions of Assyria as well as 
Babylonia, namely, that ^ex-lu.. 'h\K ( nc^t the late period), ^ab, 
and Xinnu are to be read Enlil, Ellil, or Tllil, and refer to the 
god of Xippur ; while ^ex, or en without the determinative, is to 
be read l)el, and refers to Marduk." 

'M''or years it has been recognized that ^larduk, the patron 
ileity of liabylon, had absorbed the titles of other gods, notably 
those of the Xippurian god Ellil. The general assumption, how- 
ever, is that Marduk was called Bel, which was the Semitic name 
of KN-i.iL. This, according to the above, can no longer \ye main- 
tained, and especially as there is no evidence to show that ^ex-lil 
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was ever callc<I I»cl. except as a title. Moreover, it would a|>- 
|)ear that the Semite> oripnally did not worship a Rod by the 
name nt Uel. luit that 1^1 to them meant simply **Iord/* as kn in 
Sumeriaii, t)r ihi and mN<iiR in Semitic an<l Sumerian res|)ect- 
ivol>. meant **>j<m1." ♦ • • •'When IUh\ Ionia l)ecame the 
capital of the j;reat empire established l)y llammural>i. and efforts 
wen- put fortli to jjive pre-eminence to Mardiik. the |>atron <leity 
nf that city. al)ove all other jj<hIs. the titles of the jjreat ki.i.il 
wiTi- transferred to him. Ilammural)i. in the o|)ening words of 
ln> i M«lf. explains the transfer in the words: 'When the lofty 
Anil, and MUil, Innl of the Heaven and earth, who fixes the des- 
tin\ of the land, had committed the rule of all mankind to Mar- 
duk. the chief son of Iva. etc.* This, no doul>t. ap|K*ared rea^m- 
al Ic to th«»se living' in I>abyl(Mi. inasnuich as the country of the 
.^Mtith. over which Kllil ha<l Iteen dominant deity, had l)een held 
ft»r a lonj; time l)y lHau). When, therefore. Babylon, by the help 
^»f .Mardnk. had lrinm|)he<l. an<l ha<l delivere<l the kinjjdoms of 
I llil I lu-u-la-ii iN-i.ii.) from their lK>nda|;e, the title Udonged 
to ihc victor. The transference of this title is clearly state<l also 
in the ins<Tipti<»n of Samsuiluna, the son of Hamnnirabi. who 
vav**: 'When Mllil. the king «»f heaven and earth, ItMtked joyfully 
niH.n .Mardnk, the first-lx»rn son of ICa, aiul l»estowed ujjon him 
the !ord>liip of the four regions, and named him among the .\n- 
tuinaki with an hont^retl name, r»abylon. his city like a . . . 
e»«la!>!i^hed. etc.* " 

rrorV>s<»r (lay wonld identify the 'elilim. translated "idols" in 
the < »M Te^tameiU. with the name of the Xippurian deity Ellil. 
1 ••in|>arc als4» the first elemeiu in the pro|HT name in Joshua 10* 
jf* and lielil in Isaiah 14: u. lVofess<»r Clay has ma<le a most 
intrrc^ling stud> in philology, history and religion. 

II. 

l*roie>^or C'la> has another very interesting article in the 
J>*urtuil of the American Oriental Society, \*ol. XXX'II, Part I, 
on •• rhe < >rigin an<l Real .Vame of MN-in." In a iliscussion of 
the Aramaic equivalent for tlK* .^^umerian \i\-in. he has found 
additional evi*lence in the Aramaic endorsement^ of the Murashu 
Xrchive^ Mo U' pu!)li>hed in full in the forthcoming William 
h'antcy Harder Memorial rohtmes) for hi< reading given in \'oU 
\ «•! the lousiness PiHuments of Mtirashit Sons, viz.: wist, as 
ever against Hilprecht'** \nrsh. (lay then takes up the vaiious 
reatling'i and inter])retations of Hilprecht. /.imniern. IVincc, 
riiuhes. Iiihn^i. Sa\ce. Malevv. Ien>en. I.id/Uirski and others, 
and pro|>.»sos a^ his own rea<ling ICiunashtu. which he equates 
with I'll niartu r»el- \murru. "In other words, nin'-ib was 
callr.l »N-M\K-ii. the go<l l*ar excellence of the \Ve«<t lan<!.** 
i \a\ i^ of the opinion that mn-ih was not indigenous in Ilaby- 
loina. and ^^ukK^'M"^ "that mn-ib was originally the chief gtxKlcss 
4>f xhv Ainorite land, and M \R-Tr < or iii perhaps) the chief god. 
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an<l tlLil later, if the theory here prof^sed is correct, after nin-ib 
had t)ecoiiie masculinized in Uabvionia. the deity was considered 
the j^»)d t*ar excellence of the Amorite land, i. e., Bel-Amiirru. 
Wlien, therefore, the Hahylonian language became the lingua 
franca in the second niillcnium \\. C. the Western Semites, in 
writing the name of the chief deity, used the ideogram MX-IB, 
for it is singularly striking that, while many names in the Baby- 
lonian c»mlracts are cnni]N.>unded with MAR-rr ( i. e., Anuirru) 
in the liamnuirahi and C'assite {K'HimIs. and with ktr-ivm. (also 
=r Anuirnn in the late |)iTi<Ml. and while in the Amarna letters. 
Dagnn. Mcilcch. \<ldu. Nhtara <Ashirta). MN-in. ami |)erhaps 
otlk-r <U'ities of Palestine an<l Ssria are represented, there shouUf 
n«»t Ik* a single name compunnded with Amurru in the Amarna 
tal>!ft>. All these o»n>iderati<»nH leail t*) the suggestion that per- 
liaj)"* NiN-iii represented in tliene letters Annirru. the chief god 
of the Amtirites, or rather the r.el-Ainurrn. who may have l»i.rne 
the same name a-* the lanil. like the god Ashur of Assyria." In 
ci.»nclnsion. ( l.-iy i- incline«l to think thai "it is highly probable 
that »hiring the rei;^!! of the dxna^^ti of Isin. the Western Semitic 
elements, tuvuriiig in the nomenclature of the tablets of the first 
dxna^tv of l*i;ib\loii. were broii;^lu into liabx Ionia." Kanke's 
reeent article in < »L/. wouM seem \** cunhrm ('la>'s theory a* ti> 
the date of the introiliteti«»n of M\-ii; intti I'.abxionia. 

III. 

In the liil\ number ■•( the .Imenciia J.ntniitl .»; Semitic Lan- 
:^Uii.:cs. I >r. I> I ). I.iiik»'iiliill 'il the l'ni\ersil\ of (1iieagi> dis- 
eu-Ni's " I'he 1 empli- I )• K'liments fr'im the ( a-siu- iVriiMl." These 
document*- wcrr e\ta\.it«'l at \i|ip»ir li\ the l*<ab\ Ionian I-'xiic- 
• iitP'M •-! the I'mMisitx i.i iV-miNX ]\anJa auil published b\ I'ro- 
fcs*.ir \. r. « I.iv. 1 .ikiiiL^ the il.ite i»t Xmiiiiijiliis I\' i»f l''i:vpt, 
1.^75 l.v^'» I't. < .. ^i-* I'tir st.iilMi;^' |H.iiit. we max date these iIk'U- 
nuiits .It ;ili. -isi I ^-; ijv» It. { . Ilii* earliest ( asvitc king meti- 
tioiud Ml tin- d.itt s 1. 1 ii'iT tt\t- Is I'.MTu.i I'.iiri.ish. a coniem|>i»rary 
of Ameni»)>!]i^ i\ . I hr-t- t assite kmL:^ i-.niie into li.ibxloiiia from 
the «'asi alH.nl |-«n» I' » ". and rtile-l tin- r. itintrx iixer hall a mil- 
lenmrTi. W «■ -!- . n«.t k-i-w wlinh !'.;il.'. !.,m.in ri!\ was their capi- 
tal, iii-r •!■• wr kii'-A :n!ii h aU»nt lhi:r rnle. These d<K'tnnents 
make it .i|ip.ir<-!!t rli.it tlie\ ha-! tlini representatives scattered 
over till- r"'nMT\ !■• I'-'k allir tin :r mtrrtsix. The b»cal gi»vern- 
ment sec ,]> t-* ha\<' U tJi li it in thr liaiitU »if the Habxionians. 
natural!', sn, Ji .i" were li.\al t-- tMe I'treii^n dxnastv. Innannii 
ani! Mardnkn wire ^^mi i • ^-^-im !\ tin- li^al v,'"*'<'fn'*r** '»f N'ip|wr 
anii tin- -nrrfunilmj^ ri.':ntr\ I liex were <|i»ubtlessl\ also the 
civil heads i.f the ti-mp!es. The kitiL's i.f Assvria ami Babvlonia 
fre«|uent!\ ealird themselves the high-|»rirst* of the gixl. Doubt- 
less thr'. did in snjnr nistances iicrfi»rm the functions of the 
high-prie»'t. but in must case^ the title meant aUiut as much at 
the title. *'I>elendrr of the I'aith." of Knglish soverei|fns. There 
1% n<i nicnli<.n of hi^rh-prie*t in these «I(KMmient« ; but from thr 
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enormous flocks and herds belonging to the high-priestess we 
infer that she was the im|)ortant ecclesiastical |)ersonage in Nip- 
pur at this time. 

Tlie documents represent the highest development in Baby- 
lonian IxKikkccping. When comfiared with the tablets from 
earlier and later times, thoy are vastly suj)erior to either in sim- 
plicity and at the same time in accuracy. We have long |>ay- 
rolls which show us that certain families were in the service of 
the temple for gcneratiotis. Again we have lists of towns and 
the amount of revemies they j>aid to the temple — as well as the 
amounts still due. Ht^w exactly the account of all the pro|)erty 
was kept is seen from a tlcK'ument which reads: **i pi of corn 
which Ishlar-riat stole." 

Irom one of the adoption cliK'uments we learn one of the 
leading motives which induced the Babylonians to aclopt children. 
As in the case of other |>eoples. the l*'g\ptians and (Ireeks for ex- 
ample, the I »aby Ionian made provision for the hereafter. His 
clnltlren wonM jHTform the necessary funeral rites and make 
the customary otTerings to or for the <lead. If he ha*l no chil- 
dren to do this, he legally adopt e<l one or more. So here we 
have a recortl in which a woman adopts a daughter, and among 
the stipulations is one which provides that the adopted daughter 
*'|Hnjr out a lil>ation of water** for her mistress when she shall 
have died. 

I'Voni the many slave dcxruments found in this collection, as 
well as from the munerous laws referring to slavery in the Oxic 
of Manunurabi. it is agreed that the numlicr of slaves in r»aby- 
lonia was very large. In the documents which refer to the reve- 
nuev of the temple, we have mentioned among many other kinds 
of t>tTerings. the "first- fruits." "resh-bushi, which corresiM)nds to 
the I lebrew term reshith. 

IV. 

In a recent numlK^r of the Biblical World Mr. R. H. Mode, 
I'ellow in Semitics in the L'niversity of Chicago, discusses The 
Araffiiiic Papyn Fouttd at .Issuan. The recent publication of 
their contents is ifualuable to all stmlents of the life of the He- 
brews, as she<lding li|^ht u|x»n a section of that life hitherto prac- 
licall\ unknown to n^. The place of their discovery is one of 
great antiipiity. Its Ilg\])tian name was sw.\. By the («reeks 
it was calletl S>ene, Some scholars dnil trace of it in Kzek. 29: 
10. j^o:(\ and. bv a slight emendation, in 30: 15, 16. It was a 
twin fortress of Veb mow Klcphantine ). situated op|>ositc Syenc 
on an islan<l in the river, standing out on the southern l>order, 
prt»tecting Kgypt from the St>u<lanese tribes. 

The i>apyri. ten in number, seem to have l)een unearthed by 
workmen engaged in constructing a short line of railway. In 
the *^prmg of K104 they were acquired by Rolxrrt Mon*!. \l. A.. 
I*. R. S. K.. an<l by I^dy William Cecil, the fonner obtaining 
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papyri C, D, F. H, J and part of G, which are now in the Cairo 
Museum, and the latter B, E. K, and the other part of G. A 
and L, belonging to the Bodleian Library and procured earlier^ 
are of the same class. All are published, with transliterations 
and translations, bv A. E. Covvlev in an admirable treatise under 
the editorship of A. H. Sayce. 

They were found in a wooden box, in such perfect condition 
that even the clay seals fastening the strings round them were 
intact. They are dated in the years 471 to 411 B. C. In each 
case the day of the Jewish month is given, followed by the cor- 
responding day of the Egyptian month and the reigning year of 
the Persian king. They represent the business documents of a 
family through three generations. Some sudden fate befell 
their owner and preserved them for our day. Thus we find 
ourselves possessed of a unique class of manuscripts coming from 
the fifth century B. C, unharmed by the mistakes and altera- 
tions of a succession of copyists. 

It is with no little interest that we find a Jewish colony in 
Egypt a century, after Jeremiah. According to Jer. 44:1, 15, 
such a colony was at Pathros in Upper Egypt in the prophet's 
day. The intolerable conditions at home induced the Jews 
to go far and wide enjoying the opportunities of trade afforded 
by other lands. A century has passed and the Jew is still 
there — a part of the community, at home in the new land, in 
worship independent of Zion, in business a merchant prince to 
the humble dwellers in Juclah. 

The religious evidence of these papyri is the object of chief 
research. However, being business documents, their religious 
interest is secondary. Despite tiiis fact, tiiey reveal a religious 
condition wliich is most instructive. Th? Yah element in the 
proper names shows that there was as yet no religious supersti- 
tion concerning the pronouncing of the divine name. In E* 
Mibhtahyah swears, not by Yalni, but by Sati, the Egvptian 
goddess — the local goddess of tiie cataract. Yahu and Sati 
seem to be a little distinguished. Yahu is the God of the Hebrews, 
just as Sati is of the Egyptians. We find a witness to a 
deed of the year 465 11. C, named Hosea, the son of Peti- 
Khnum (the gift of Khnum), which would bear evidence to 
some recognition of the Egyptian deities. The altar (which 
must have presupposed a chapel) of Yahu by the side of the 
king's road in Elephantine (B; J; E) is of commanding evi- 
dence. These Jews could not have entertained any thought 
of the exclusive right of Zion to Yahu's altar, such as that 
of the straggling remnant which came out of Babylonia. If 
this had been a synagogue after the manner of the eastern 
institution, it had created no surprise, but an altar of Yahu is 
remarkable. Yet is this not irt accord with Isa. 19:19, and does 
the founding of the temple of Onias near Leontopolis seem 
revolutionary in the presence of this event? 
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In law anti commerce the Jew is f^antetl equal privileges 
with other races. He is foun<l in business, possessing houses^ 
pn>|K.Tty, slaves, engaging in finance ami various pursuits. The 
Jew is attached to a certain (|uarter of the city, over which 
a IVrsian official lias jurisdiction and for whose safety and 
order he was resp<wsil)le. Woman shares in the liberty and 
Inisiness activities of man. Babylonian law is a|>parent in this 
rej^ime. Testamentary |K)wer concerning pro|>erty, its convey- 
ance an<l alienatiiMi. |K'nalties incurre<l by false claim an<l re- 
fusal to recognize legal obligati(»ns. all revert to ancient Baby- 
lonian law. In res|)ect of <livorce. woman held e<|ual rights 
with the man. Mow far advanced this is on her .status in the 
< )M Testament! Mach had the privilege of pronotincing a sen- 
tence <»f <iivorce. but in either case to lie lawful, it must be 
so declared in the public "assembly.** The [>arty pronouncing 
tlivorce lost the gift brought at marriage by the other [«irty. 

These documents thus reflect for us the ordinary, evervclav 
activities and thoughts of the exile<l Jews in Kgypt. The expe- 
riences which they i«ssed through here are identical with those 
shared by their brethren in Babylonia at the same |Krrio<l. They 
afTord us an insight into their s<Kial, commercial, and religious 
environment, and enable us to see against what tremendous «Mlds 
the exiled Jew maintained his racial purity and faith. 

V. 

The following letters have l)een received by the (lenera! 
Hirecior of The Oriental Hxploration Fun<l of the I'niversity 
t»t Chicago fn»m Protcss4>r James H. Breasted, director of the 
Kgyptian .Section of this I'und : 

I»\KK\L. Thursday. I>eceml)er 13, MfiY). 

"\ tinishetl the temple o( Tirharka, and in the last chamber 
made an interesting tin<l. viz.. the name «>f the city of (iem- 
Aton. f<»unded here in Nubia liy the great reftirmer .Amenhotep 
I\' as the Nubian centre of his sun-religion. I liad the gcKxl 
fortune to «liscover this city in the inscription several years ago. 
The liHTation of the city itself has heretofore l>een unknown; 
but its meiuion in the last chamlKT of the Tirharka temple, 
where Tirharka is ilepictetl as worshiping *Amon of (lem-Aton/ 
woul<l indicate that the sun-city of Kgypt's most remarkable 
riiaraoh was ch^se to this place.'* 

l)ri.<;i». Monilay. January 1. K^oj. 

• \t n«»on t«Mla\ wc reache<l this place, the three .standing* 
c«»hinins of the temple of Sese op|)osite having lieen visible for 
hours bt'i'tirr. as we drifted slowl\ di»wn. against an ever in- 
crcasiiij^ north wind. I went over to the temple immediafely 
alti-r luncheon and fonn<l that the three columns liore reliefs 
of Srti I. as Kfpsius sa\s the\ i|o. I noticed that in all three 
cohnniis a dfcpl> cut sim-ilisk iK'uetrated through an«l inter- 
ruptttj his insi'rijuions. I could n<»t fathom it, but Anally con- 
jectured It ini^^du \fc the work of Ikhnaton t Amenhotep IV), 
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which had been covered with stucco and resculptured by Seti I. 
No temple of Ikhnaton is known south of the vicinity of Thebes 
(500 miles from here), so that the conjecture was hazardous. 
I worked on, when suddenly behind the form of Amon and the 
column, I saw dimly glimmering among the rough chisel marks 
of intentional expungement, the lines of the well-known figure 
of the great heretic. A dozen other unexplained peculiarities 
in the reliefs of Seti I now found immediate explanations and 
I could discern the figure of Ikhnaton on each of the columns, 
worshiping the sun-disk. This meant much. It meant the 
first discovery of a temple of the great reformer in Nubia; it 
meant the sudden extension of his sun temple worship 500 miles 
further south; it meant the possibility of identifying this place 
with the Nubian city founded by Ikhnaton and known as Gem- 
Aton, a new reference to which I found in Barkal. New visions 
of the importance and power of the great reformer rose before 
me, as I saw his figure here emerging through the deface- 
ment by his enemies, on the columns of his first known temple 
in Nubia." 

VI. 

PALESTINE TRAVEL STUDY CLASS. 

Three classes have gone out from the University of Chi- 
cago to make special study of biblical lands. The first was 
conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews in 1902, the second 
and third by Professor Herl)ert L. Willett in 1904 and 1907. 
This last has just returned after a journey covering nearly four 
months. Some account of the work may be of interest. 

There were twenty-two members, including present and 
former students of the Divinitv School, and others who en- 
rolled for this class work. A preliminary course of reading and 
study was prepared, covering eight moi]ths. As rapidly as 
members enrolled they were assigned work in preparation for 
the journey. These studies covered the general topics of the 
geography and history of Palestine and Egypt, the life of the 
people of those regions and the researches of excavators in 
recent years. In addition to these subjects, some special time 
was devoted to the Peninsula of Sinai, a visit to which was the 
outstanding feature of the class program this year. 

The party sailed February 2d from Boston, and after the 
usual Mediterranean stops reached Alexandria, February 20th. 
On the ocean passage two lectures were given daily, and a 
supplementary class hour was devoted to the discussion of top- 
ics pertinent to the work of the class. A library of about one 
hundred volumes was taken, covering all the more important 
recent works in the field under survey. A special room was 
placed at the disposal of the class by the officers of the ship, 
and this served as library and lecture room throughout the 
voyage. 
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After a brief stay in Alexaniliia. the class went to Cairo, 
wliere some <lays were (!evote<l to the city and the objects of 
!»il>lical interest in the vicinity. At the en<l of this |ierio<I the 
class was <livi«le<l. a |>art startinji[ with Professor Willett for the 
iVninsnla <►! Sinai, the reniain<ler j^joing under com|K'tent lea<lcr- 
sfiip for a j<»urncy of stu<ly and investi^tion up the Nile as far 
as Aswan. 

The !sinai part v. nunil>erinj^ nine, of wliom three were 
ladies, left Cairo for Suez. Tues<lav. Februarv Ath. bv train, 
arri\ ifijr in the eveninj^. ( >n the following; day the start into 
the dcst-rt was nia<le frt»ni the <|uarantine station at Port Tewfik. 
The c<|uipnient consisted <if alxnit forty camels an<l a complete 
camp comiH»sed of Ik'duin fn»m the four triln's from the western 
hall of the Peninsula. The <lraj2foman in charjje was a Druse 
from the LeKHnon. who liad \k*cu over the j^'huuk! many times, 
havinj^ ma«le five journeys to the Monastery of St. Catherine 
with .Mrs. ( iibsoii an<l Mrs. Ix'wis. the two ( )xford ladies wliose 
work in cr>nnecti»»n with the pul)lication of Mimastery te.xts is 
well known. 

rwent\-one <lays were sjient in the desert, four of them 
at .'^t. Catherine. ( )n the way up the Mines of the Wacli Ma- 
jsdiarah, the inscriptions of the \Va<li Mokatteb. the < )asis of 
I'irau and Mt. SerKil. In'licved by many t4> Ikt Mt. Sinai, were 
visited. i >n the return a day was spent at the ruined temple of 
.*^arabit-al-Kha<lene. and Sue was reached .Monday. March i8th. 
l**vrr\ imj>ortant site in the lower rej^ion of Sinai was visite<l and 
studied, am! tlie !)iblical and classical references to the localities 
were examined on the j^r(»und. The traditional mountains l>oth 
at I*^erl>al ami laUd Musa were ascended, and the vexed question 
of the ItHTation of Sinai and the j^*«)jrraf>hv of the Wihlerncss 
journey of the 1'.x<mIus was studied from all |>oints of view. 

The two sections of the class met at .Alexandria. March 
joth and pr<M:ee»led to Palestine. Mere five weeks were 
s|>ent in field work, visitinjr all the im|M>rtant [>oints in the land 
fn»m Het)ron on the South to llermon cm th North. In con- 
lonnection with the daily class work in can)p. arranj^ements 
were ma<le for sfK'cial lectures and instruction by resident spe- 
cialists, missionaries, teachers. an<l officials. .\ visit was made 
to the teachers at (iazer. where Mr. Macalister is excavating 
for tlie Palestine Kxploration I'und. Mr. Macalister likewise 
visited and lectured for the class in lerusalem. as did Professor 
Lvon .if Harvard, the resi<lent Director of the .\merican School 
of \rch;n»Ioirv m lerusalem. 

rile work in Palestine closed at Beirut, after a cam|>-lrip 
acr«>ss the two Lel»;ui(»n ranj^es from Damascus, including a 
visit i«» the ruins of Paallx'k. i )n the return journey a week 
was s|K-nt in Constantinople and i\vc days in Athens, in addi- 
lion to shorter stops in snch places as Samos. Smyrna. Kphesiis, 
lonnth. Patras. anil Corfu. The work of the class closed 
at .\af>les. Ma> loth. sc»me mem!>ers c<Hning directly home, but 
most remaining for long or short |>eri<Kls in Europe. 



CAMBODIA AND YUCATAN. 

BY C. S. WAKB 

The ruined temples of Cambodia are ornamented with has 
reliefs, the subjects of which are generally taken from the great 
epic poems of tiie Hindoos, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The divinities and the religious symbols which surround or 
decorate the temples do not belong to any particular sect. They 
recall the great temple of Jagganath in Orissa, which is religious- 
ly cosmopolitan and where each sect, each caste, says Dr. Hunter^ 
can find its god. In certain points, the Temple of the Sun at 
Kanarak, about nineteen miles from Jagganath, presents still 
greater resemblance to the ruined buildings of Cambodia. At 
both alike, groups are formed of men armed with maces, griffins^ 
warriors on rearing horses, and colossal statues of grotesque and 
varied forms. 

The most striking sculptural motive of the Cambodian edifices 
is the serpent. Not only is the sacred cobra represented every- 
where, but also the naga-naga or gigantic serpent which surrounds 
the frieze of the Buddhist temple of Amravati is frequenty met 
with. Here as at Angkor Wat. in Cambodia, the great serpent 
is supported by human figures standing within its numerous folds. 
This same figure is represented on certain Egyptian monuments, 
and curiously enough it forms an important feature of the ruined 
cities of Yucatan, the architectural remains of which resemble 
those of Cambodia so greatly in certain respects that we are 
tempted to ascribe them all to a common origin. There are many 
differences in detail, due to special conditions, but if the race 
identity of the builders of the Cambodian monuments can be 
established, and the date of their erection, a key may be furnished 
for the elucidation of the Central American problem. 

What then does history or tradition tell us as to the origin of 
the remarkable structures of Cambodia? Popular legend ascribes 
them to the Khmers, a people who emigrated from northern India 
and settled in Cambodia. M. Moura states that, according to the 
annals of the Khmer kingdom, about the year 543 before Christ,, 
the King of the Chams, who had been shipwrecked on the Cam- 
bodian coast, imposed his rule on the inhabitants of Coutch- 
Thloe, the ancient name of the country where Angkor stands. A 
century afterward, Prea-Thong, one of the sons of the King of 
Indrapecha, an ancient name for Delhi, arrived in the country 
with numerous followers. The tradition says that this Indian 
prince had been banished owing to his refusal to pay homage to- 
his brother, in whose favor his father had abdicated. The exiles 
intermixed with the Chams, who were probably Malays, and be- 
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came lUuldhtstsi. but ^^m aftcrwanls IVca-Thon^ c|uarrelc<l with 
the kinj;, and the Khmers c<>in|)elle(l the Oiams to (|iiit the c«nin- 
try. The Khmers apfxrar to have alhed themselves witli the 
a!x>rif;ines. wlio were known under the name of Naj^s. or "Ser- 
|>ent>." an<l aco^rdinjj to lcj^en<l, iVea-Thonjj married tlie daugh- 
ter of tlie Xaj^a kin>^. The story relates further that the king caused 
to issue frt>in the earth a |)alace an<l various other e<lifices to 
serve as dwelfinj^ places for Prea-Thonj^ and his com|)anions. 
Thi< refers to Anji^kor-Thom. the ancient capital of the kinj^dom, 
the f«nn)dation of which is fixed tiv local tra<lition and the Khmer 
annals in the year 443 l\. C As there are reasons, as we >hall 
M*e. i«»r ass<HMalipj^ the Khmers with the I'andavas of the Maha- 
hharata. it is |x»s>il>le that the marriaj^e of Prea-Thonj^ may \k 
referred to in the Hindoo epic. The Pandavan prince .\rjima. in 
the course of his wanderinj^s. visite<l Manipur and there married 
riuf»i. the daufjhter of the rajah of the \agas. The Khmers 
themselves ap|>ear to have had s«»me connection with Manipur. 
the natives of which are thouj^ht to Ik* the actual <lescen<lants 
of the Naj^s. 

It the Khmers can Ikt shown to have lieen allied t«» the Pan- 
davas then their race affinities can Ik* established. The princi|>al 
incident of the Mahabharata turns on the rivalry existinjj lK*tween 
the Pandavas and the Kuravas. lK>th of whom claimed the 
empire of lUiarata. The former were com|)elled to jjo into exile 
for a time, and on their return they settle<l in the country of 
Kantlava. ou the lianks of the lumna. where thev founded the 
city <if ln<lra|K*chta. Here we have the country which the Khmer 
annals desij^nate as the place of birth of Prea-Thonj;. who with 
his com|)anions establishetl himself in CamlMMlia. The Pan- 
davas Indonj^ed to the Kshatrya or warrior class. an<l prol>ably 
thev are now represente<l by the Rajputs. The ancient Itards 
declared that the rajahs of Hharata. of whom i^an<lu. the father 
of the Panda vas were tme. «lescen<le<l from the m<N»n. The 
present Rajputs are divi<led into two jjreat families — the Tchan- 
darbansi and the Souradjbansi. The Tchamlels. who ft»nn fiart 
of the Tchandarliansi, pretend to \fc <lescended from Tchan- 
dnmma. or "the Mo<»n." by a <lauf;hter of the Sacerdtital family 
of the king of Uenares. .Vccorthng to the Mahabharata. the 
inhabitants of Manipur were Rajputs of the Tchandel family. 

Another trilK* of Rajputs of the Tcliandarliansi clivision arc 
the Iad<n!. the ancient Ya<lou, <»r Vadavas. whose chief was the 
n«»ted friend of the Pandavas, Krishna. The Yatlavas ap|)ear 
to Ik* ni»ne other than the Jats. who are sup[x>se<l to lie either 
Rajfmt'* who have lost their caste, or the descendants t>f Rajpttts 
cro^s<d with an inferior caste. That these peoples are intimately 
relatetl. ap|K-ars fn»m the statement of l>r. Hunter that lUiartpur 
f»r P.haratpur is f>opularly known by the name of Hrij. <»r "coun- 
try of Kri^'hna." nnd that it is the only Jat princifiality of any 
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importance in India, and perhaps the only state where the popu- 
lation belongs to the same race as the nobles and the princes. 
The better opinion as to the race affinities of the Jats, and there- 
fore of the Rajputs, would seem to be that they represent the 
Aryan race which spread from the mouth of the Indus to the 
valley of Peshawar, which has become mixed, however, with 
a Mongoloid element. This element may be Dravidian, the purity 
of whose original type is perhaps best preserved by the Todas 
of the Nilghiris; but probably intermingled with some of the 
mountain tribes, such as the Kols, who are of Mongolian descent. 
Notwithstanding what has been said as to the "Caucasian" char- 
acters of the Khmers, there can be no doubt, from the description 
of their physical features g^ven by writers who have lived in 
Cambodia, that they more nearly resemble the peoples of north- 
western India than the lighter European. Dr. Caldwell points 
out that individuals with very black skins are found among both 
the Jats and the Dravidas, and the present Khmers are so dark 
that M. Moura affirms they may be regarded as the negroes of 
Indo-China. In some other respects the Khmers, sometimes at 
least, resemble the Jats and even the Rajputs. 

That the language, the religion and the literature of the 
Khmers are of Hindoo origin has been fully established. The 
fact that the stories of the Mahabharata are often represented 
in their sculpture, and that Krishna, the legendary ancestor of 
the Jats, forms one of the favorite subjects of the bas-reliefs, 
are further reasons for associating them with the populations 
of northern India. According to M. Moura, the ideas of Brah- 
manism predominated in the Khmer empire until the end of 
the sixth century of our era. After this date Buddhism acquired 
more and more influence, and at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century it had definitely replaced its rival. The temple 
of Kanarak in Orissa, already referred to, was built during the 
thirteenth century and this may ])oint to a migration of the 
adherents of Brahmanism from further India, at the time that 
the Buddhists lost their influence on the western side of the 
bay of Bengal. 

On the assumption that the ruined cities of Cambodia and of 
Yucatan were built by peoples belonging to the same stock, 
some evidence of migrations from India, the mother of nations, 
far bevond the seas, should be obtainable. That the Polynesian 
Islanders, including the dark peoples of western Oceanica, had 
their home originally in southern Asia, can hardly be questioned. 
Judge Fornander did not hesitate to refer the Polynesians to 
the Dravidian stock, but I would suggest that, as the Polynesians 
were preceded in most parts by a darker people than they are, 
the latter be referred to as Dravidian and that the later comers 
into the Pacific area belonged to the Jat stock with which the 
Khmer of Cambodia are above connected, nevertheless with some 
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Dravidian or Mongolian admixture. That part of northern India 
which became the home of the Jats saw many migrations of 
peoples. The Yavanas. a warHke race who dwelt west of the 
Himalayas, are mentioned first in the Sanscript epic poems. After 
the expedition of Alexander, the Greek Yavanas are said to have 
crossed northern Imlia ; as the archives of the temple of Jag- 
ganath mention repeated invasions of Orissa by them between 
307 and 57 before Christ. These archives, however, refer to 
an invasion by Yavanas which occurred 538 B. C. This Dr. 
Hunter considers to have been in reality a Buddhist invasion* 
as soon afterward the term *• Yavanas" was used to designate 
all the Buddhist invaders coming from the north. They founded 
a kingdom in Orissa and probably became possessed of Tambrik, 
supix»sc(l to h?vc been founded by the Kshatriyas at a very early 
date, as in the first century of our era it appears to have been 
the place of departure for the Yavana colonization of the Indian 
archijHMago. They introduced their rehgion into Java and to 
them must l)e ascril)ed the remarkable structures of this island, 
which vie in magnificence with those of Cambodia. The Yavanas 
were doubtless a mixed people, but they were probably largely 
Jat, as the Jats have a tradition according to which at one time 
their ancestors inhabited Afghanistan, the country from which 
formerly the Ya\^nas departed to invade India, and whence 
the Pandavas said they were derived. How and when this peo- 
ple, or the allied people who became known in Camlxnlia as 
Khmers. reached the American continent and there erected the 
temples and palaces of Yucatan we cannot say. In any case. 
it is very improbable that these date before the period assigned 
for the building of Angkor-wat. and they may be as late as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Temple of the Sun 
at Kanarak. in Orissa. was built. Probably, however, the earliest 
of them may be assigned to a date some centuries later than the 
similar structures in the Indian archipelago. The curious asso- 
ciation between Buddhism and serpent worship which appears 
to have existed in northern India, supports the opinion that the 
Nagas formerly extended throughout the whole of that region, 
and that Buddhism originated among them. In this case the 
builders of the great temples of Cambodia may have been Nagas, 
or Indo-Scyths. and thus the serpent would naturally form an 
essential feature of their architecture. The subjects of their 
fresco sculptures, taken from the Hindoo epic, may thus have been 
mere accessories adopted in honor of the Hindoo prince wha 
married the Naga princess. These subjects, therefore, would 
not be applicable to the decoration of buildings erected among 
people having no such Hindoo associations; and hence, if the 
temples and palaces of Yucatan were built by the Nagas, that is, 
by serpent worshippers, they may reveal the character of adorn- 
ment adopted by them before being brought under the influence 
of Brahmanic ideas. 
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Ferguson speaks of the Cambodian architecture as a sort of 
Roman Doric, thus differing from the Hindoo-Xaga temples 
of Kashmere, which are said to be of Grecian Doric. The influ- 
ence of Greek art was widespread throughout the east after the 
conquests of Alexander. Several of its most conspicuous decora- 
tive details, e, g., the so-called Greek key-pattern, have been 
disseminated far and wide both east and west, and it would be a 
remarkable thing if Greek art were found to have affected the 
architecture of Central America. 



PAPERS OF THE SAINT JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF 

BEYROUTH. 

The Saint Joseph University of Beyrouth, of whose work 
for the spread of education in the Turkish Empire some account 
was given last year in the "American Antiquarian," has now 
published the first volume of their professors* scientific work 
on "Melanges de la Faculte Orientale," containing several very 
important essays upon Antiquity and History. Among these 
especially deserving notice is the paper by M. TAbbe Louis 
Jalabert upon "Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria." In his 
collection there are about 60 previously unedited, most of which 
came from the temples at Deir-el-Qara. Several of the texts 
refer to medical men. A new text from Gebal (Byblos) proves 
the existence of a Boulc there in Greek times, as at the neighbor- 
ing town of Arados. 

One of the longest inscriptions is a versified epitaph of a 
certain Tannelos from the Hauran. The poetry, however, is of 
the usual epigraphic variety, hundreds of which specimens may 
be found in the later Greek Anthology. 

Pere Jalabert gives a series of texts relating to the god of 
healing, Ascclepios, several of which connect him with shrines 
once dedicated to the Phcenician dcitv Eshmoun. The mixture 
of the cult of these gods and their identification witli each other 
finally is daily becoming more evident. 

The most valuable part of the learned Abbe's essay is an 
amplification of his monograph at the Paris Academy upon the 
triad of deities at Ileliopolis, in Syria; Jupiter, Venus and Mer- 
cury, in which he shows that the last of these gods was added 
to the other two at a somewliat late jx^riod, which accounts for 
so few monuments representing the three, or their triune em- 
blems, having been preserved. 

One of the longest articles is by P. H. Lammeus, and is a 
study of the reign of the Omcuigade Khalif Mo'awia I. especially 
referring to his relations with the Christians at Horus, under the 
management of Abdarrahmau-ibn Halid. The information given, 
all from Arabic sources, provides a full character study of the 
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jjrcat Klialif, and the cliaptcr entitled *'Parliamentarianism among 
the Arahs" gives an account of the statesmen and officials who 
c<)llal>«)ratcd with Moawia in their j^eat work for the conj^oH- 
dation of Islam. 

The Kcv. Pere Cliaine e<lits several Kthiopic manuscri|>ts 
whiih contain aiHK'firyphal works relating to the \*irj^*n Mary. 
t«» which he assij^is the useful title of ''The Cycle of the \ irgin 
in I'.thiopic A|>oc!irypha.*' The essay is Init a prelude to a 
much larj^cr UM»k. Some of the |>assaj^s now pul)lished are 
^mnlar to |)«»rtion> of the "l*r»»to l^vanj^elium of Si. James*** and 
<ahcrH ap|H*ar to !>c foun<led ufion the "Book of Knoch." There is 
a riHt^rd of Mary's visit to the sacred tree at Matarieh. or Heliop- 
<»hs. near Cairo, a well-known lejjend, hut it is not so well-known 
that there was a sacred tree there throuj^hout all Egyptian history, 
it U*ing the site of one of the famous Sycamores of \ut. l)oubt- 
le>s, as •ftcn elsewhere, the more credulous of earlv adherents 
of ( hriNtianity associated the old myths and legends with prom- 
inent |KTsonages of the new faith, just as the econographic re[>- 
re^eiUalion of the \ irgin and ChiUl is undouhtedly derivable 
throuj^h Coptic art from Isis and Horus. and Saint (ieorge and 
the Dragon, hv the same route, from Horus and the Crocmlile- 
Set. 

A most valuahle essay of the series is that by IVre Mallon 
entitled. * I'ne ICcole <le Savants Kg>ptiens au Moyen Age." 
whose l.\»ptic grammar is well kn*)wn. 

His subject here is the valuable series of Arabic and Coptic 
grammars which were published in the i^^h century, necessitated 
by the almost t<»lal disap|K*arance of the Coptic language. It 
is most curious that whilst neither (ireek nor I^tin supplanted 
thrnalive Kgyptian tongue, and though in the Jib century Coptic 
was the language a( Kg>pl. by the I2th century it had changed 
to Arabic. .\lso. even by the loth century .\rabic had Income 
the language of literature: for the great Kgyptian writers of 
that date — Severus of .\thmc»inKMni. Kutychius. an<l others — used 
Arabic as tiieir medium. However, for service within the 
churches. rea<ling the Liturgy ancl the study of the Coptic fathers. 
the ecclesiastics still re<|uired to know the Coptic, ami. therefore, 
c«»ntem|>orary with the zenith of Arabic Christian literature under 
'^uch authors as \1m»u Saleh. Ibn aKAssal and Ibn Kaheb l)etween 
the 1 1 lb and 14th ceiuuries.- were prcxluce*! the Arabic-Coptic 
IxxiciMis and (irammars which I*ere MalliMi describes. The 
writers of these philological treatises entitled the grammatical 
txirtiou a * Preface." ami the vocabularv thev named bv a word 
of wliich "Si'ahj" is the Inrst rendering. The latter, however, 
wa> more than<i mere dictionary, several of the lK>>ks containing 
listN of tlie towns an<l Bishropics of Christian Egypt. 

.'^omc t»f thes.e works were of nuich assistance to Champollion, 

•S- me (rafmetitv o( t\u% h«M>k are in papyrt at Hci«lclberf. 
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he using four specimens in the Paris library. Another very 
important one is preserved in the nie<)ical college at Montpelier 
and anirther in t'airo in the lihrary tif tlic L'optic I'atriarch, where 
it is catali^ncd aiuon^ the philol<^icat l)<>i>ks. This manuscript 
as with others In be nicnliuni-il is therefore accessible to American 
tourists in K^yj>t. 




II IN IKK) TRINITY 



EDITORIAk. 



THE SYMBOLISM OF BASKETRY. 

We have previously described the diflcrent kinds of baskets 
which were made by the various tribes of Indians, and have 
shown their main characteristics. We propose now to describe 
the baskets found in different geographical districts. 

It is remarkable that the poorest baskets were made by the 
tribes on the Atlantic coast and in the Mississippi vallev, but 
the best by the Plains Indians and bv those on the Pacific 
coast. It is difficult to explain why there should be so much 
difference between the two parts of the continent, for the 
Indians in the eastern part were as industrious and as active at 
those dwelling in the western part. It is true they did not have 
as much symbolism, nor did they give as much variety to the 
ornamentation, and yet judging from their history, thev may 
be supposed to have been as vigorous and more intelligent 
than tne western tribes. It was probably owing to the sedentary 
habits of the Indians who dwelt in the pueblos and, perhaps, 
those that had their homes on the Pacific coast, that they were 
so proficient in making baskets. 

I. The symbols which are seen on the baskets form a very 
interesting line of study, for they show that there was a great 
love of nature, and at the same time a strong religious sense. 
It appears that the cardinal points may be seen on the basketry. 
The colors as well as the forms of birds are closely imitated, 
but there is an esoteric meaning to the objects portrayed, which 
require considerable study to understand. 

We propose to pass in review the basketry of the different 
tribes and show how this symbolism comes out. Mr. O. T. 
Mason says: "America was in aboriginal times occupied by 
different peoples. The desert was occupied by the Shoshoncs; 
in the Alaskan province were the Athapascan tribes; in Cali- 
fornia were many tribes. The home of basketry was on the 
Pacific slopes; while in Southern Mexico and Central America 
pottery was more abundant. The number of basket-making 
tribes was more than two hundred, besides the subdivision of 
tribes." One might judge from this that the basketry of this 
region would present a great variety in shape and ornamenta- 
tion, but the variety was owing partly to the use made of the 
baskets, as well as to the personal taste of the makers. 

The harvesting baskets among the Hopis are sometimes used 
as mortars for pounding grain, the lower part being of stone, 
and upper part of woven material. Occasionally the mortar 
will be placed inside of a shallow basket, three parts being 
used for the purpose of pounding the grain. The i ulare mral 
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and mortar baskets are very interesting, for they show that 
taste was exercised in inakiug the household utensils. The 
Poma wedding baskets arc, however, more tasteful than the 
mortar baskets, both in their shape and ornamentation. The 
Pumu jewel baskets are also nicely wrought. They have agrcat 
many shajtcs and are tastefully ornamented. The Tulare 
gambling; trays are (generally very flat, but they are finely woveo 
and tastefully ornamented. 

It is quite wonderful that the baskets should assume so 
many different shapes, for there are bottle-necked baskets 




anion^ the 1'ul.'irt'>. [Dilnt i>]lai aniuu); the Apaches, oltas in 
ihc sh.i|>i' <'f i.irs. .ili<i-|>li':ric.(l >hapc<l j.irs among the Washoci, 
ba«kct )»>wN .uii'iii)^ ilic I'nn.is with highlyornamented in- 
tenors. )»>wl- ann'ii;^ thr I'tiLirc-s with paltcrns radiating from 
the n-nli-t Thi- ■■|iIicii<mI l.nwis or baskets amon^ the \Vashocs 
arc viTV fmrly wii)vi.:ht and h.ive >yininetrica1 shape. 

Ai .i |.;i-iiei.il tiling Ihc Lhippew is .irc ]>oorer artists that^C 
itibi-. .if the intiTii>r Tht- iwill b;\skcts i>[ the Choctaws are 
very pl.iin .im! c(j.-ir«e. whde the Kskimo baskets are finer ta 
thi-ir ifxturr. b:it resemble bags more than baskets. The 
Kam<>i:hN:knn twine u.illets rc-em!ilc a bag, but are oftCO 
ftnclv wniiichi Thr .\lci;t twmv basket is coarse compared 
with'thc Thlinki-l Iwine wallets. The Klikital baskets are well 
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ornamented, but have a different shape from the other*. The 
Shokomish twined wallets are awkward in shape, but are taste- 
fully ornamented. The Modoc and Nez I'erccs women's hats 
wrought out of basketry, arc ornamented with set figures re- 
sembling mountains. Wasco wallets are flexible, but orna- 
mented with animal figures and birds. The Hopi twined 
baskets are flexible and arc ornamented with set figures and 
diagonals. The I'it Kivcr baskets are more tasteful and are 
nicely ornamented. The Hat Creek Indian basketry presents 
a great variety of ornamentation. A collection owned by Mrs. 
H. E. Williams is shown by a plate in Professor Mason's report. 
This tribe lives in Northeastern California. Mr. Powers de- 
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scribed the tribe as the most warlike and the one most dreaded 
by the timid aborigines of the Sacramento valley, and yet there 
Is no more tasteful and highly ornameated basketry than theirs. 
It is coveted by all collectort, for it ii very beautiful. The 
California tribes are celebrated basket makers, and are not 
excelled by any other tribe; among these tribes are the Poaos, 
the Utes and the McCloud River. The Maidu Indians from 
California are very skillful basket makers also. 

The form of the baskets, of course, will vary according to 
the use made of them. The twined jars of the t'tes resemble 
bottles more than they do baskets, but the Porno twined 
baskets resemble large bowls in their shape, the ornamentation 
generally being in bands which ate parallel and vary in color as 
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well as in pattern. The cuilcd baskets resemble large bottles 
with a checkered pattern upon the outside. The twilled baskets 
of the Toino Indians had a variety of shapes; some flared out 
toward the top, with a wide open mouth, making; them suitable 
for {carrying baskets; but others were in the shape of lar|;e 
bowls; still otliers draw in at the top, making them globular in 
shape, hc\i\\i horizontal rather than perpendicular. The I'lma 
baskets were, on the other hand, in the shape of large bowls, 
with the ornR-ntation aiiapted to the shape. Un these we find 
the suastika, or whirling cross, a common symbol, the arms of 
the cross ornamenting the mouth or top of the bowl. There 
are other I'ima baskets which are flat, they show fret-work 
with many geometrical figures, which have become conventional 
and are repeated over and over again. The Apache coiled 
basket resembles a large jar. and is sometimes ornamented with 
human and animal figures; while the Tulare bowls resemble 
large saucers 

Baskets were sometimes used for hats, but they resemble 
bowls, so that one can liardly distin;;uish between a hat and a 
bowl. These are ornamented so as to represent rings and coils 
ami stars, radiated figures and diamonds; also diagonal figures 
as well as figures ot plants. 

There are sacred basket trays among the Navajos which are 
ornamented with fi;^ures resembling the sun; also stepiied 
figures resembling nuKintain^. coiled figures resembling whirling 
clouds. There are m.iuy examples of basketry in the museums 
which are priceless in value, for they are very ancient and can- 
not be rrprodnced There are, however, many other baskets 
which .ire modern, and on that account of but little value to 
the arcli.rol(»gist, as they show the survival of the patterns 
from prehistoric tunes Among them we would mention the 
basket shown in one of the Plates, this l)asket is very beauti- 
fully wio;i^lit anil has some of the orn.tmentation which can be 
re^ardfNl .i^ an. lent. but thr i,n t that it is trimmed around the 
Ci\'^\i' >h<iu^ thnt It :>« iniMlcrii 

It \i\A\ Ik- s.iiil til. it tiu-fr .itc tMo <.laNses uf basket col- 
U'Lttiis I )iic I !.L>s >.ii-k» oiilv t!ic Miitiiiiicntal. or those which 
ate tiiu-.\ 'Aiu.igii: iM'l lic.i.;:iti.!iy dci'or.iieil. which may satisfy 
a taste !<ji :\i\c Wijrk a:id a !<j'.e uf the beautiful; on the other 
hand, ti.e.'c .s a c;aBs oi coiiector!i who care little for modcin 

t)atier:.s. L;.t ^cek w:;iy those baskets which are known to havt 
leen preh;st ^ric ap.J show tiie taste and ideas of the ancitat 
ba*)kct makers There :s a reason for this great difference 
between liir ro!!frt..rs ir.o^e who arr seeksn;; only for the 
orn.iriiri'.t.i' lii-.c !.!{.c l; prr-. a^ion nt the ^kill of the 
Ir.tii.v -III* 'i-k?'! :i..i'.' r I: wu.i!. however, be difficult tO 
N.iy 'AJie.'r ti.r .4:: :(-:,*. '>.f.*.i t tn.iker :s tu !)c 1 01; nil It depends. 
ihrrrlni'- -]■•■'■ *i:r c;. i- .i::.l il.s.rrnriicrit of thr collector, as 
wci! as !1k !<'>.i!ity, uhctlirr a basket can be pronounced 
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ancient, fur the distinction between the historic and prehistoric 
and the ancient and modern is very obscure. 

The material of the baskets differs according to locality. 
Rushes art: generally used. This plant is collected and dried. 
A tall, thin grass is used as a body of the coil. The bottoms 
of the baskets arc often strengthened by twjfs of the thfcc- 
leaf sumac. In beginning a basket, a central foundation is laid, 
the rush wound about it and coiled, fastened through holes, 
made with a puinled slick or awl. 

11. In the uld days of unsophisticated savagery, therewas 
everywhere the overseeing and guiding presence of the mythic 
in the practical. The old-time basket makers were under a spell 
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while at work. Beside the unmodified artistic motive in the 
designs on basketry, there still survives oa the Pacific coast 
area a symbolism more or less connected with the Indian cos- 
mogony. The basket maker is a sorcerer in such tribes u the 
Itopi. This mysterious idealism ii still alive aod active. 
Among the Algonquin Indiaas, the mystic thought seems to 
have escaped. The Indian women of the seaside resort have 
little or nothing in common with the basket makers of the 
ancient times, the dc^ii^n^ arc changed to suit the whims of the 
buyers Still, the Ojibwas about the Great Lakes preserve all 
sorts of ancient pallcrns: while the Sioux and Arahapoes retaia 
the tuteniic symbolism of their tribes. The Haida Indians and 
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the Thlinkits also cover the surface of their baskets with sym- 
bolism, but with no mythologic significance. 

There is no Rosetta Stone by which we may interpret either 
the ancient or modern symbols, but there is an unspoken lan- 
guage which will give to us the idea that there was a communion 
with nature, which the modern does not possess. 

Mr. O. T. Mason has given a list of the objects of nature 
which are represented in the basketry, i, Natural phenomena — 
sunrise, clouds, sky and lightning; 2, natural features — moun- 
tains, shores, lakes, rivers, plants, trees and flowers — sometimes 
complicates by symbolism; 3, animals and parts of animals — 
sometimes representing the animal in motion, parts represented 
by a fin or eye or tooth; 4, human beings in conventional form; 
5, weapons and tools, such as arrow heads; 7, mythical person- 
ages, gods and heavenly beings. Besides these, the following 
activities of natural phennmenaare represented in the sybolism: 
Lightning, sunrise, clouds and skies. 

The artist alone can interpret the meaning of the patterns 
and symbols, and yet the imagination of the basket collector 
is often aroused by a close study of the figures on the baskets. 
The spell which came upon the basket maker resembled that 
which comes upon the modern artist when he takes either the 
brush or the chisel in his hand. There is an ideal in the mind 
which is equal to an inspiration, and the hand follows the 
thought unconsciously. It is not mere mechanical work, for the 
constant-practice has taken away the detail, and th^ whole pat- 
tern, as well as shape, comes out in the end as if it were the 
effect of an inspiration. 

It is certainly very remarkable that an untutored Indian 
woman should give such perfect symmetry to the form of the 
baskets and at the same time ornament the surface with patterns 
which are drawn from the works of nature, as well as tne folk- 
lore which she has inherited. 

There are influences in the works of nature which have 
come upon the basket maker, as they have upon the hunter or 
upon the warrior; the imagination in either case having been 
aroused to a degree which is rarely known by the civilized races. 
There have been periods in the history when tribes and nations 
have been inspired by their surroundings to such a degree, that 
their very weapons and tools, as well as their houses and boats, 
have partaken of the spirit which ruled. The same spell comet 
upon the true artist, though in the one case it is the apprecia- 
tion of nature, and in another, it is appreciation of the human 
form; yet the charm comes from the spirit of the artist, whether 
civilized or uncivilized. 

The significance of the basketry comes not from the number 
of the specimens, nor even from the variety, but from this inner 
consciousness. It is not merely the individual consciousness^ 
but an ethnical consciousness, which has been affected by the 
scenery and surroundings through many years, and even cen- 
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turics. We speak of the Greek as wonderlul artists, but the 
Scandinavians as welt as the Romans, ancient Assyrians and 
the Babylonians were affected by the history and the scenery. 
The same may be said of the Americans. 

Prof. Mason has piven a list of collections of rariliea, 
which will aid the student to prosecute his investigations, for 
to the artistic collector it is very important mission to know 
and to appreciate the aboriginal decorations. The student of 
folklore and of aboTi{;ina! art will find opportunities for study- 
ing the choice collections, which ^c as valuable as those who 
are permitted to study the paintings of the old artiiits, or 
the statues of the old sculptors. 

There afe ruins in America which are almost as interesting 
as those of l^uropc, though amid those ruins maybe found the 




survivors, who are still at work repeating the inttcrns which 
have come down to them from their ancestors, and who carry 
us back to a period of human inspiration. 

A museum is just as important as a library, if properly in- 
terpreted, and the basketry which has been collected in many 
ol these museums is as insUuctive as the pottery and textile 
fabrics, the carving, and the other specimens of aboriginal art, 
which have been gathered from all parts of this continent. 

It is to the prehistoric art in America that we must look to 
understand the real spirit which prevailed on this continent 
before the time of the Discovery. There were many branchei 
or departments in that art. Among them may be mentioned 
the art of weaving, basket making, pottery, wood-carving, 
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sculpturing in stone, moulding in clay, paper making, painting, 
and even of writing. 

It is in the basketry as well as in the pictured rocks and in 
the religious symbols, that we are to learn the mythology and 
folklore of the people. There may be certain modern patterns 
which are destitute of symbolism and teach nothing of the 
mythology which formerly prevailed, but the ancient baskets 
are full of suggestions. In fact we may study the baskets just 
as we study the carved columns on the Northwest coast, and 
the sacred mysteries of the ancient tribes on the Great Lakes, 
or the codices and sacred ceremonies of the civilized tribes of 
the Southwest. 

There is a similarly between the basketry of the Plains 
Indians, especially in the patterns and in the ornaments. This 
is owing partly to the fact that the tribes borrow the patterns 
from one another, and then make the form of the baskets to 
suit their own convenience. The most interesting fact is that 
the symbols partake of the scenery which surrounds the differ- 
rent tribes. 

The ornaments and the figures may sometimes be more 
imitative than they are religious or sacred, and yet even these 
come from Nature's heart, and the imitation is*very suggestive. 
It is on this account that the study of the mystic art of the 
different tribes becomes so instructive. We may go from one 
tribe to another and find the figures not only suggestive of the 
objects of nature, but also of the supernatural beings and of 
the Nature powers, as they were worshipped by the different 
tribes. These figures are found upon the ancient baskets which 
were wrought before the advent of the white man, and to a 
certain degree upon the modern baskets; and yet the interpre- 
tation of them is often obscure, even to the best of collectors. 
This renders the basketry a subject of study which requires a 
previous knowledge of the folklore and mythology. 

It is not, then, the shape of the basket which calls for study, 
so much as the patterns which are woven into the basket, for 
these come from the inner consciousness of the basket maker 
The shape of the baskets will naturally vary according to the 
use made of them. Some are flat and called trays (gambling 
trays); others are wide and open-mouthed, and are food re- 
ceptacles, these seldom contain any symbolism upon them*, but 
the coiled bowls and the coiled bottle-necked baskets and those 
in the shape of urns, have more symbolism upon them than the 
trays have, or the water bottles, or the ordinary carrying baskets 
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Anciint Sinope: An Historical Account, with a Proso* 
pograpbia Impression and an Appendix of Inscriptions. 
By David M. Robinson. Ph. D., Associate in Classical 
ArchaK>loKy in the Johni Hopkins University; Baltimore; 
1906. 

Sinope is a province in Asia Minor; not so large as the 
province of Paphlagonia, in which there are many ruins and 
pieces of sculpture; some of which have made their way into 
museums. Strabo and Diodorus thought it the most notable 
and important of all the cities in Asia Nlinor. Its fortifications 
were renowned; its fleet dominated the Pontus. The old Hittite 
road, afterward the Persian postal road, and the Ephesus high- 
way were a means of transporting goods to Greece. 

The country around Sinope was formerly covered with tim- 
ber, and became celebrated among the ancients. The whole 
district is rich in copper, iron and silver. It was a natural gate- 
way of a vast commerce. 

There is no evidence that the early Phoenicians were at 
Sinope, but the foundations are probably Assyrian. The code 
of Hammurabi was dated 2200 B. C, but in 1 too B. C, Assyrian 
power swept westward through Asia Minor. The name 
"Sinope" goes back to Sin, the Moon God. The coins ol 
Sinope are not so ancient as in many other places, but the 
Hellenic civilisation is in close relation to the rest of Greece. 
There was here a combination of Oriental despotism with 
Greek culture, though the priests ruled Sinope with a high hand. 
There was a combination of nationalities->Assyrian. Greek, 
Persian and Roman. The occupations are shown by the coins. 
The fish, the plow and the ship are recognized. 

Sinope cannot boast of any noted painter or sculptor, but 
the finest of M it hri dates palaces was at Sinope. There are no 
large altars there, yet the worship of Poseidon prevailed at an 
early date. The most prominent god was the Egyptian Isis. 
The head of Augustus and the inscription •f Marcus Aurelius 
are shown. The Greek and Latin inscriptions are numerous. 

The author of this book has done ver>' thorough work. He 
has not read into the place its history, but he has read out 
of it much that reminds us of the ancient days. The days of 
Mithridates and the Punic Wars are recognized as showing a 
combination of Oriental despotism with Greek culture. 

After the Romans the rirates ruled Sinope with a high 
hand. Roman milestones and a multitude of inscriptions give 
the names of Tiberius. Marcus Aurelius, and others. The civil- 
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ization acquired the universal character which Rome assumed. 
The combination of mountain and sea imparted boldness and 
freedom to the people. 

Steel implements and musical instruments prevailed. It 
was not a literary focus, thou|^h an edition of Homer is sup- 
posed to have appeared. Many deities were worshipped here. 
Amon^ them was Poseidon and Serapis, which was a combina- 
tion ot Osiris and Apis. The christians were accustomed to 
meet together before it was lif^ht. to sin|; a hymn to Christ. 

The book is an ideal one for the archaeolo^^ist. Nothing; is 
taken for granted; nothing read into the story; but the entire 
record of history is traced out in the ruins, and given its proper 
date and its natural surroundings. The book is a model which 
may well be followed by those who are seeking information 
from the ancient records. A scholar who has been trained in a 
school of archaeology is not supposed to borrow any theory 
from others as a key to the book which is hidden beneath the 
soil. We may all sit at his feet and learn about the records of 
the past. 

The Relkiiols Vamk or thf Oi.p Tkstament. By Ambrose 
White Vernon. New York: Thos. Crowell, publishers. 

Prof. Vernon, the author of this book, was formerly of 
Dartmouth College, but is now a professor at Vale College, 
lie has written a book which srems to contain the substance of 
lectures given to students, which embodied the ideas of the 
"destructive critics" of (lermany. rather than the ideas which 
have been current in New Kngland and throughout this country. 

The lectures do not seem to be based on any original study 
of the Did Testament, or even the ancient heathen writers; but 
may be said tu be taken second hand and put mto a form of 
ntatcinrnt which to the ordinary reader seems to be more btart- 
Iing than profound He says it is obvKtiis that the educated 
iiiin«l has undergune nothing less than a revoluthin. "As the 
Hililr lic-s before us. it is a misleading book Inah in the < >ld and 
Nexi IrNtaiiirnis "The historual framework is untrust- 
worthy." " I he eci lesiastical writers of thr|liililr are nu better 
liiHturMii^ than ciLlesia^tii al venters generally are" It appears 
then lliat with one sweep of tfie h ind this "doughty " warrior. 
who .idwiL'atesk the " New 1 lidii^ht." would expect to annihilate 
not only the liiblc. but all thcolu^ians .md etA lesiastiral writers, 
ancicnt •>! iiiotirrri, ami ^o make UNeless all thitse books which 
have been ^athrird nt IiliraticN iluriiig the years that ha%'e 
fM^se(l. iiu lulling the Mible itself 1 he iiiheTitanLC which we 
ha\e receiveil truiii our fathers, and whi> h they received from 
the |iatriaii hs ami prophets. \%hii h lias been the refuge ot saints 
thr«>u;^hiMit all the ages is ilestri'vcil and swrpl auay at a stroke. 

WoidN weie gi\en nut by the (irrek orailes uhuh wdl 
admit ot two interpretations aciording to (he irsult If there 
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was victory, the words would mean that, or if there was defeat, 
the words seem to have predicted even that. To the younf^ 
men who are gathered in our universities and colleges such 
** higher criticism," whether constructive or destructive, is 
taking; the place of the old faith which made the Bible the word 
of God and a Divine revelation and leaving nothing in its place. 
The author says further : " A God who would wipe out four 
cities at a word, and could tell Abraham the exact date of their 
destruction, could be mysterious about the advent of his son if 
he so selected." Is it true, that the Bible is equivocal and 
contains no real evidence that redemption is promised, that can 
be relied upon? Where is the shade of Bob Ingersoll. can it 
not be summoned to assist this theologian in proclaiming this 
now attack on the old book. 

TRANSACnONSOF THE KaNSAS .StATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, I9O5- 

1906. Vol IX. Kdited by Geo. W. Martin. 

This volume contains a great variety of articles, namely 
addresses before the Kansas State Historical Society. Among 
these are: Reminiscences of Fort Dedge, of the Wyandotte 
Indians; Kansas Oil Producers; the History of the Desert; 
Early Days in Kansas; the Founding of Lawrence; Missions 
Among the Indians, especially Among the Wyandottes; the 
First School; History of the Missouri River; the Kansas River; 
Administration of Governor St. John and others; the Soldiers 
of Kansas; Santa Fe Trade. 

A great deal of information is crowded into the volume. 
There are also the portraits of many of the first settlers, and 
pictures of the churches and cathedrals and monuments, as 
well AS of the keel boats, river steamboatSt bridges,, and pioneer 
villages. 

Cosmos, The Soli, and God. A Monistic Interpretation of 
the Facts and Findings of Science. By Chas. London 
Arnold. M. A. Chicago: McClurg&Co.; 1907. 

Philosophy is an attempt as far as possible to know the 
universe as a whole. In modern times the so-called natural 
sciences occupy a vast portion of the ancient domain of philos- 
ophy. The physical process is first treated. Evolution form^ 
the subject of the third chapter. The primeval cosmogony is 
referred to under this head. In the theory of Kant and 
Laplace, the process of evolution is identical with the physical 
process I^Place's theory is brought out of the rotation of 
univeriial nebulx. the throwing on of immense rings, these 
in turn shrink. Heat, light and electricity all unite their forces 
to operate. The evolution from the simple cell is described; 
"cell soul " predicated. The psychical universe is the cosmos, 
which suffers neither loss nor gain. 
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Primordial germs form the source from which all living 
creatures have been developed. ** Each ceil is endowed with 
wonderful intelligence-" It is wonderful, if we only knew it, 
for "a cell becomes a suul ! " Immortality comes in the end. 
God is not to be regarded as the agency, though the direction 
of the activity is the absolute will and wisdom of God. There 
is wonderful intelligence manifested in the germ ceil. 

The *' psychical energy '* does not act in the way that phy- 
sical forces do — this life is a form of psychical energy. Every 
effort of force is a psychic fact. " Kach cell has a soul '* 
"The intelligence of muscle cell is the means of communicating 
intelligence from one part of the body to another. The cell 
soul is amazing: more wonderful than the soul of man itself.'* 

Admiration naturally arises toward such a wonderful dis- 
coverer. We shall expect to see the soul of man as soon as 
the microscope is made strong enough to discover the atom in 
which it is contained, and learn that every man's body is only a 
bunch of souls. 

VovAr.Fs in- Samtki, I)k Chami'Iain; 1604- i6iS. Edited by 
W. L. Grant, M. A.. Ikit Lecturer on Colonial History in the 
University of Oxford. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons; 

Several voyages were ma Je by Samuel De Champlain. the 
first in 1^04. the second in \fjC)S, the third in H'lio, the fourth in 
1^)1 1, the fifth in iM ^. and others 1613 to IMS. The descrip- 
tions are i^iven in (Jharnplain's own language, they include not 
only the account of the rivers and harbors and bays, and the 
localities of peiniancnt settlement, but the coast and rivers uf 
Norumbeque and Port Royal. 

The book contains .1 journal of Champlain. The descrip- 
tion of the Indian tribes and chiefs; the arrival at < Juebec. and 
.1 deNcnptiiiTi of the place where |.ic«{ues (artier stayed in 1635 
occupies one chaptei The eiuounter with the Iroquois is also 
lie scribed Ihe set** mi 1 voyage resulted in the seeking out a 
plai r fill sritleineiit: the voyage of i^)i; in visiting the port of 
the It(|'; KMs. .4 (icst riptioM nt viliK'h has bei'omc very 
t.ifiiili II I tif- ^ettliMiient uf It* dnu^s.ic orcuired in 161S. 

( )nt* In ifiiprfN^rd III ir.4iiin^ the At ■■ I !itit «it the voyages of 
( 'h.iiii;'! i:Ti. w i!l] the « oiitr.ist lirt\%rr:i iheiii and the voyages 
.ifiil f xj.i-l:?:- ■:> -if I.i '^.ille. the ^re.it explorer I.a Nallc sue- 
• ' ciieii :i: priiftf it iii;^ :nt4i the iMtrr lor iiiui h farther than did 
< iM'Mp'riin i;:<! l^^ '. i-\ \<iv.t^e made kii«j\%M the character of 
yIk* n.(ti"r:s v^lin liwrlt :pii|i tin- (i:::! ot Mexico, but the dis- 
1- »vef\ l»!'»u.:li! n- iitlirr etfci t th.ui the conspiracies which 
.UMsc iini.ti^ ins I 'A II tuiiDwers ami the loss ut his life amid the 
\Mli!- • t Tr\.is .in<'. 1 iiinielesN ^r.i\e the Irotpiois welcomed 
Chariipl.rii Ji'it rm native, n hrthcr N.iv.ige «ir otherwise, ever 
wr! >ine ! I .t *^.i!!e Ihe ili!fcrence was not owing altogether to 
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the conspiraciet which ftroie, or the plottings of thote who 
were interestec) in the (ur trade and jealous of I^ Salle on that 
account. A permanent settlement resulted from Champlatn's 
voya^^e. No such settlement was made by La Salle, although 
his journeys resulted in the discovery of the Ohio River and 
the Illinois River, the upper and lower Mississippi River and 
the rivers that flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 

A feeling of admiration always arises when we read about 
the voyages of Champlain, but pity rather than admiration, 
when we read of the adventures and repeated calamaties 
which came upon La Salle; both were discoverers and on this 
account were deserving of gratitude, lor great benefits have 
followed. 



HoMEK AND His Age. By Andrew Lang. Longmans. Grreu 
& Co., Publishers; London, New York and Bombay; 1906. 

The position of this author is that the Iliad as a whole is the 
work of one age. It presents an historical unity— a unity of 
character and of customary law. Unity in its arch2eoloey. like 
the Sanscrit hyms of the Rig Veda, the hymns of the NIaoris, 
the Zunis, and other peoples in the lower and middle t^tage of 
barbarism, under the care of a priesthood are one thing, but a 
great secular epic is another. 

The author says : •• Our own sense of probability leads us 
to the conclusion that, in an age when people could write, peo- 
ple wrote down the epic. Written first in a pre-Phccnician 
script, it continued to be written in a Greek adaptation of the 
Phcrnician alphabet. The Iliad existed with its characteristics 
prior to 800 B. C. When a reading public for Homer aiose. 
Athens was the center of the book trade. Some person or 
persons must have made the text; not by taking down from 
recitation all the lays they could collect, as Scott collected the 
Border Minstrelsy, but must have done their best with such 
statements as were accessible to them. The Iliad was rhapso- 
dized.*' The rhapsodists were men of one day recitations. The 
local heroes as well as gods had their feasts in post- Homeric 
times, the rhapsodists rounded of! selected passages at these 
feasts. The state of society is described by Homer as a loose 
feudalism. 

The archaeology of the Iliad is described in one chapter; 
Homeric armor in another; the bronze and iron in the ninth 
chapter; the Homeric house in the tenth chapter. The Inter- 
polations of Nestor are very late. 

The author says that many peoples have passed through a 
5ta^e of Athenian culture as described in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Odyssey is a poem more effective and more religious than 
the Iliad, being a poem of peace, the Iliad a poem of war. 
We know little about land tenure in Homeric times, it probably 
resembled that of Scotland in the time of warfare. 
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The book is elegantly printed, is well bound, and contains 
three hundred and thirty-six pa^^es, and will undoubted!)' be 
sought for by scholars, as it gives the latest view of the Homeric 
question and throws much light upon the Homeric times 



FEKniNANi) Magellan. Heroes of American History. By 
Frederick Obcr. New York: Harper & Brothers; 1907. 

This book contains a portrait of the great navigator and 
.several full page plates, among them one showing the ships and 
another the first vessel which sailed around the globe, it was 
a great adventure, and one which was almost equal to the one 
which resulted in the discovery of America The adventures 
of these early navigators are told in an interesting way, though 
they show more of the Spanish s|>irit of the commander than 
of courtiers. The voyage resulted in the passage of the long 
sought strait and the crossing of the great Pacific, the discovery 
of the Philippine Islands, and in the circumnavigation of the 
globe. It was on one of the Philippine Islands that Magellan 
met his death at the hands of the natives. 

It 'S singular that one so arbitrary in his command should 
have succeeded in bringing the natives to submit to the new 
religion and give up their idols. The death of Magellan took 
placr when leading his troop in an attack upon an hostile pco 
pie. 

The book is written in an interesting style and is full of 
descriptions of adventures. Magellan discovered the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1 ;ji. less than fifty years after the discovery of 
America. The natives came to the vessel in boats which were 
sharp at both ends and carried sail made of palm leaves, lateen 
in shape Opposite the s.iil they had a large log as out-rigger. 
The Island of (luam was the first to be discovered. The dis- 
covery of the Phillipine% followcil that of (iuam. The peculiar 
customs amnnj.; the Philippmes wrre the same as those which 
prevailed among the A/ters an«l Mayas. 
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the surface of the shaft. 

Just before the capital is reached the first intended break is 
made in the shaft. 'This break consists of a deep narrow groove 
separating the shaft from the neck. 

We now reach the distingiiishine feature, the capital. It is 
simple in construction, consisting of a plain abacus upon which 
rests the entablature. Beneath the abacus is a finely moulded 
echinus and finished with a series of fine annulets. 

The architrave is perfectly plain and separated from the 
frieze by taenia. 

Upon the frieze a great deal of artistic skill is lavished. It 
consists of a series of sculpture metope separated by triglyphs. 

The triglyphs are ornamented above and below by guttae. The . 
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COLISEUM GREEK COLUMNS 

metope are sculptured so as to convey some significance, that is, 
some mythical or historical scene. The metope forms the inter- 
columnar portion of the frieze, while the edge of the triglyph is 
on the axis of the column. 

The crowning portion is the cornice, which consists of a 
square mutule band separated from the ovolo moulding by a 
fillet. 

Thus the Doric order is simple, plain, severe and pure, but at 
the same time very artistic. This so-called plainness is relieved 
or rather enhanced by coloring. This can still be seen on the 
Parthenon, the most perfect type of this style of architecture. 

The Romans were not creators in the same sense as were the 
Greeks, They borrowed, and blushed not for it. While they 
borrowed, yet going one step further, they adapted and modified 
in accordance with their needs. 
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The Romans used the Doric style of architecture, but altered 
it in several respects. The Greek Doric column stands upon the 
stylobate ; the Roman Doric has a base consisting of a plinth and 
torus. The fluting is the same in both, but the capital of the 
Roman style is composed of three parts, the astragal, the neck, 
which is longer than in the Greek order, and the ovolo. The 
abacus is somewhat thinner than in the Greek. The axis of the 
column is also the axis of the triglyph. The metope is not sculp- 
tured so as to represent some scene, but merely given ornamental 
relief. Guttae are found below the triglyph, but not above, this 
being occupied by dentals. The cornice in the Roman type is 
somewhat elaborate. It consists of ovolo moulding, corona and 
cavetto. 

While thus the Romans borrowed, yet, in many cases, they 
improved what they borrowed. But some critics (partial to 
Greece) say that the Roman orders are inferior in every respect. 
We are not in a position to concede this statement. The Greeks 
were artistic builders, they gave distinct types to the world, but 
what did the Romans do? Were they plagiarists in every re- 
spect? We believe not. 

In Rome the theatre of Marcellus and the ground range of 
the Coliseum furnish us with examples of this type of architect- 
ure. The Greek examples are far more numerous, and at the 
same time much older. Of this type we have the temple of 
Corinth, the Parthenon, the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, and the 
temple of Theseus. 

The Ionic order is more ornamental in some respects than the 
Doric. Its distinguishing feature is the capital. Beginning at 
the base, for the Ionic has a base, it consists of a plinth, a torus, 
a scotia, a smaller torus and a series of fillets. 

The shaft has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets. 

The capital is the remarkable feature of this order. It con- 
sists of volutes which form the termination of the capital. The 
abacus is thinner than in the Doric order and is moulded with 
an echinus. A second and larger echinus enriched by bead or- 
naments forms the body of the capital. 

The architrave is divided into three faces slightly projecting 
over each other from the column upward. The frieze in some 
instances is ornamented and in others sculptured in relief. The 
architrave and frieze is separated by a series of three mouldings. 
The frieze has no triglyphs. 

The crowning member of the cornice is usually a cymba-recta. 

In this order ornament takes the place of the high coloring 
given the Doric. 

The height of the column is greater than the Doric, varying 
from seventeen to nineteen modules. The intercolumnar dis- 
tance is five modules. The Doric order gives the impression of 
massiveness and strength, while the Ionic gives that of lightness. 

The Romans did not like this order on account of the "balus- 
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ter" view ; so they modified it by eliminating the baluslert. This 
was accomplished by placing the volutes angle-wise, and as a re* 
suit the spiral was seen from every direction. 

The frieze is the same as in the Greek model. 

The frieze and architrave is separated by a series of two 
mouldings. The architrave is more bold and strong than in the 
Greek type. The column and base is the same as the Greek 
mo<lcl. 

The notable examples of this type are: the temple of Nike 
AjKrtos. Athens; the Krechtheion. Athens; the temple of Diana, 
Ephcsus; the temple of Fortuna \*iriles, Rome, and the second 
range of the OiHseum. 

( )nc more Greek type remains for our consideration, viz. : the 
Corinthian. It was later in development than the other two; 
the carHest of this ty|K! dating from 335 B. C It is lighter and 
more ornate than the others. 

The luisc is so arranged that it has the ap|)earance of being 
<loul))c. since it consists of tori, fillet mouldings and scotix, each 
series l)cing snuillcr than the one below. Of the three bases the 
Corinthian is tlic most artistic from several stand|X)ints. It com- 
bines tlie mechanical principles t)f lightness, stability and power 
of resiNtaiice in such a manner as to pro<luce an almost perfect 
l)ase. This shaft has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets and 
terminating in a scries of water leaves at the neck. 

The capital is made up of three parts: first, a series of six- 
teen water leaves springing from the neck ; above these a row of 
eight ^piiiosus acanthus leaves, with a flower between each pair 
of leaves; second, from the acanthus leaves spring sheaths which 
in turn give volutes to the center of the bell an<l to the comers 
i*i the aliacus ; thirtl. from the junction of the two volutes that 
turn t«>wanl the axis of the shaft spring two .smaller volutes, 
which in turn give forth an anthemium. which reaches the top 
of the al)acus and unites the aliacus with the bell of the capital. 
The aliacus diflTers from the others in that it is hollowed on its 
four faces and has moulding. 

The architrave lias three fascia. The frieze may be plain or 
sculpture<l in relief, there being no triglyphs and therefore no 
g\itt.T. but the cornice is dentelled. 

The cornice completes the entablature in the other two or- 
ders, but in this there is an additional ornament placed above the 
cornice. This may also be sai<l to be a distinguishing feature of 
thi«i order. The antefixae, which is the added ornament, give it 
a c«»mpleteness and finish that the others lack. The idea was 
prnliablv <lerivcd and elaborated from the ornament found on 
the gahie en<!s of the I>t>ric or<ler. 

The oMest structure of this type is the Qioragic monument 
of L\sicrates at .\thens. Th^ Tower of the Winds, Athens, is 
another example. 

As U'^nal. the Romans mo<lified this order to better suit their 
ta^te. The l^ase is the same as the Ionic, except that it has one 
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more moulding. In some instances the shaft is plain, while in 
others it has twenty-four flutes separated by fillets. The flutings 
end in narrow water leaves. If not fluted the leaves spring from 
the groove that separates the shaft from the neck. But here 
again the Romans modified the type by using "mollis" acanthus 
leaves instead of spinosus. 

The architrave has three fasciae somewhat overlapping each 
other. These faces are of unequal width, differing thus from 
the Greek order. 

The frieze is perfectly plain in the Roman order. As to the 
cornice the Roman type again takes a new departure, and en- 
riches itself with ''egg and dart" carvings and modillions placed 
at regular intervals. Thus the cornice is very rich in form and 
outline. 

It seems to us that while the Romans did not re-cast in en- 
tirety the Greek orders, yet, in many instances, they corrected 
the irregularities that the Greeks overlooked. We will not deny 
that in some particular structures the work is coarse and will 
not bear close inspection, yet we must bear in mind that the 
people of the Tiber were builders on a large scale. The Romans 
strove for effect or appearance rather than technique. From the 
purely professional side of architectural taste Greece surpassed 
Rome ; but Rome was practical and utilitarian ; Greece ideal, 
metaphysical and aesthetical to a detail. 

The structures of the last named order that may be seen in 
Rome are : the tem])le of Mars L'ltor. the temple of Vespasian, 
the Pantheon and the third range of tbe Coliseum. 

The Romans went one step further than the Greeks. They 
combined the Ionic and Corinthian into a composite order. The 
volutes are set ani^le-wisc and the acanthus leaves modified to 
suit. The capital is over ornate and has not the reticence of the 
Greek styles. The architrave is in three parts. The frieze is 
ovolo and plain ; the cornice dentelled and without antefixse. The 
base consists of a plinth and two tori with annulets between. 

While it is true that this order is too ornate as compared 
with Greek types, yet it deserves not the severe condemnation 
meted it by some critics. It suits perfectly the kind of archi- 
tecture for which it was designed. This type is found in the 
triumphal arches of Titus and Septimius Severus. 

The Romans employed one other order of architecture, viz. : 
the Tuscan. It was the least ornate of all the styles employed, 
but as no classical remains are now extant, there is no use enter- 
ing into the discussion of it. All we know concerning it we 
must gather from literature ratlier than from observation. St. 
Paul's, Convent Gardens, is a modern example of this type. 

In constructional architecture the Romans employed one me- 
chanical principle that the classic Greeks never used. If we 
study the properly classical structures of Greece we find not the 
arch. This princii>le the Romans employed and perfected, thus 
rendering possible the mighty structure found in the Ehipire. 
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With the arch came buildings of more than one story ; buildings 
with i^czi and mighty domes, bridges. aque<lucts and all the 
structures that made the name of Rome great. The Greeks were 
not ignorant of the principle of the arch, but from national prej- 
udices seldom used it. The Romans got it not from the < ireeks. 
but from the Ktruscans, who were great builders before the an- 
cestors of the Ronuins landed upon Italian soil. Among the 
oldest examples of the arch in Rome is the Goaca Maxima, 
which was built bv Etruscan architects. 

.\s soon as the arch was employ e<l the entablature and the 
column became useless except for ornamental purposes. It was 
no Itinger an essential part. In some instances we find the con- 
tinuity of entablature broken, thus revealing the ornamental pur- 
port of it. This nuy be seen in the triiuuphal arches now extant. 

I-'rom the very nature of temple construction in (ireece, the 
gable ends must of necessity be triangubr. These triangles the 
Kmnan architect used for ornamental purposes in door- ways and 
gateways. He did not always adhere closely to the triangle, but 
at times curved it. In such structures the columns are in relief. 
The most notable and best preserved example of this type is the 
Porta Maggiore. 

In temple architecture Rome adhered in general to the types, 
since in sacre<l building she was somewhat limited by tradition. 
This is esfiecially true of restorations in the Forum. Rut she 
never allowed herself to become limited to a very great degree in 
the matter of con.«tructional architecture as did the oriental coun- 
trtcN. In KiMue religion was more a matter of politics than any- 
thing else, and therefore she never became priest-ridden. 

The result of this al>sence of religious tyranny was perfect 
freedom of architectural expression. 

It is to \k notetl that in (ireek temple architecture there are 
no rectilinear or exactly |)erpcndicular lines. This rule the R»- 
mans ditt not always observe. In this as in other things, tliey 
Icit themselves freedom of execution. 

If we were to go into detail comparison throughout, th-s 
article would extenil itself into a volume. .At some later time we 
shall speak further concerning the architecture of Rome. 



STONEHENGE AND OTHER BRITISH STONE MONU- 
MENTS ASTRONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By a. L. Lewis. 

The most important publication in England during the year 
1906 relating to prehistoric archaeology has without doubt been 
the book given to the world by Sir Norman Lockyer under the 
above title. It would be useless to pretend that the views of 
its distinguished author have been universally accepted; on the 
contrary, they have been met with what may almost be called 
ang^y impatience by those archaeologists of the school of the 
middle of the last century, to whom all the British rude stone 
monuments are sepulchres and nothing more. Feelings of this 
kind are sometimes aroused (perhaps unconsciously) by the fact 
that one author has discovered something which another has had 
under his nose and has not noticed, but that can hardly be the 
case in the present instance, for Sir Norman Lockyer's theory 
could only have been developed by one who was an astronomer 
rather than an archaeologist. His new work is in truth an evo- 
lution from his "Dawn of Astronomy," the principles which he 
laid down in the latter from his observations and those of Mr. 
Penrose in Egypt and Greece and at Stonehenge being applied 
to other early British monuments, and found to be carried out 
in them; and the ruling principle is this, that in order to give 
time to prepare for sacrifices and other ceremonies at the rising 
of the sun on special occasions the motions of a star rising or 
setting in the north at a convenient time before sunrise were ob- 
served by means of stones placed in certain lines from the circles 
in which it is believed the worship or observation of the sun was 
carried on. In course of time the rising and setting points of 
the star selected became changed by the procession of the equi- 
noxes and another would be chosen in its place, and fresh ar- 
rangements would have to be made for watching it, and by ascer- 
taining the exact direction of the sight lines indicated by outlying 
stones or otherwise Sir Norman Lockyer has found the dates at 
which they pointed to certain stars and concludes that those were 
the dates of the erection of the monuments in question. To give 
anything like a fair account of the details of his investigations 
in the space at our command is impossible, and it must there- 
fore suffice to say that Sir Norman Lockyer, having personally 
investigated temples in Egypt and circles and other rude stone 
monuments in Wiltshire, Cornwall and Devonshire, considers 
that this principle was applied in all of them, and, from a letter 
by him printed in "Nature" since the publication of his book, it 
appears that he also finds it in the stone circles of Aberdeenshire, 
widely as these differ from the EngHsh circles and from those in 
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Other parts of Scotland. Thrre Menu to be no particular reason 
why his views should not be accepted, but we will in conclusion 
consider some of ihc arf^ments that have been advanced agatmt 
ihcm. FirstI)', it is said that there are so many surs that there 
could be no difficulty in finding one to suit any line whatever; 
but as a matter of fact, there arc only three or four which would 
answer (he presumed pur]MJse. and they were not all available 
at Ihc same era. so that there is practically no choice at all. Sec- 
ondly, it is said that the fact that burials are found in many 
circles shows that sepulture was the purpose of them all; but the 
fact is that ill several uhicli have been carefully explored no 
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I>iirials liavc t>cen found, which shows tlial not sepulture but 
snrni-iliiiiK else u.is the pur|>ose of many, and even where it may 
li.-tve l>cci) the principal object it would not exclude Others. 
Thirdl), the idea that the "barbarous j>eople" who erected the 
rude Mi>nc monumcnis, whcllier in the neolithic or bronze age, 
coiiUI have ha<l any notion of astronomical observation is scouted 
a- lieinn alisunl. Here it Itccomes necessary to consider what 
llu- viT> ureal exactitude which characterizes mo<lcm astronom- 
U',-il n) >.crvatii>ns had any existence in earlier a^^es; it may even 
1h- ih.it Sir Norman I^xkyer himself, as a mo<lcni astronomer. 
h:i« hardly realized this stiflicienlly. .XstroniHiiy. like everything 
the iharacterisiics of the circle builders arc likely m have t)een, 
;iii<1 \vc Miust. in the fir>t plaie. clear our minds of the idea that 
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else, has been slowly and painfully built up by the cumulative ob- 
servations of many generations ; the length of the year was esti- 
mated in the first place by lunar months to which intercalary 
days or periods were added; it was thought to consist of 360 
days, and still later of 365 days, and ultimately of 365^4 days; 
all this had been discovered before the age of the fourth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, for at that period we find the two years of 365 days 
and 365^ days running concurrently and only beginning on the 
same day once in 1460 years, when a great festival was held to 
commemorate the event. How many generations of observers 
must have watched and noted the movements of the heavenly 
bodies to have attained this amount of knowledge concerning 
them, and how did they get their knowledge except by such 
means as Sir Norman Lockyer has suggested? Their methods 
were no doubt rough and ready at first, but were ever becoming 
more and more precise as time went on. Even now the exact 
length of the year, if finally ascertained, has not been universally 
accepted, in consequence of which we have Russia using the old 
style and eleven days or more behind the rest of Europe. The 
circle builders then had not attained to great exactness of meas- 
urement, but Professor Flinders Petrie has estimated the error 
of workmanship in British earthworks, etc., at one per cent only, 
so that they were getting on, and their works show that they 
possessed considerable resources and aptitude for dealing with 
masses of stone and quantities of earth. It has been Suggested 
that to mark the position of the stars at night it would have 
been necessary to move huge stones, weighing many tons, in the 
dark, when it would have been dangerous to life and limb to do 
so; if the necessity had arisen a prehistoric chieftain would have 
sacrificed the lives and limbs of many slaves to effect his object ; 
but there was no such necessity ; prehistoric men would certainly 
have had sense enough to mark the spots where the stones were 
to be placed by driving stakes into the ground in the dark, and 
to put the stones in their proper places at their own, convenience 
in the daytime. So, too, with measuring, the proportionate dis- 
tances which, whether accidentally or intentionally, certainlv 
exist in many places, could all have been measured by very simple 
means. Again it has been suggested that the climate was much 
more foggy 3,000 years ago than it is now, and that the sun 
and stars were seldom seen ; this was probably not the case, 
but if it were, it supplies an excellent reason for marking the 
place where the sun ought to rise with a stone, which would 
hardly be necessary if it were always yisihle at the time of rising. 
Finally, with regard to early man's acquaintance with the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, there can be no doubt that, when 
every one lived much more out of doors than now, and when 
clocks and watches and almanacs did not exist, and the sun, 
moon and stars were the only means by which times and seasons 
could be discriminated, astronomy of a practical description was 
far better knovyn and used than it is now in "civilized" communi- 
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tics by any except more or less professional astronomers. 

Perhaps the jn'^^^test difficulty in following Sir Norman Lock- 
>cr altofjether is the ease with which he finds his theory to 
appl> to all sorts of me^lithic monuments (and indeed to 
otiursi. If. however. Sir Norman Lock>cr says that a line f)C- 
twccn ctTtain stones ixijntctl at a particular <late ti» the risinj;^ of 
*.oi!u* >|KH*ially brilliant star it would \k rather rash to contradict 
him : but it may Ik* urj^cd that in this or that particular ca^c the 
i«»inridi!ur ma\ U* tjuito accidental and tlue to sc»jne other cause 
than the observation of the star. There seems then to Ik* jj<kk1 
rea'^on to accept the tbeor\ in principle, even though every case 
ill which it is souj^hl to Ik* applie<l Ik* considered separately and 
cUalt with on its own merits. If this Ik* <lone a substantial ad- 
value ma\ Ik* thought t«» have lK*en ma<le in our ideas alwiut the 
rude stone nioiunneuts of ( ireat Britain an<l their buiblers. 



THE SIX CXKDINAL H)INTS. 

r»V .\!.To\ llow AkI) TiioNirsoN. 

The main principle of apfjarently all American systems of re- 
li^i»»n is that of the six iniints. or directions — the canlinal iw»ints, 
N. \\*. S. E. — with the addition of the Alxwe and the Below. 
.\r»»und these |>oints and this idea, everythinjj in their lives clus- 
ters, to which everything is relatcil and by which everything is 
controlletl. /uni. Mexico. Cuzco — each had the four <livisions 
t^i tlieir cities. corres|>on<ling to the cardinal |K)ints. and with parts 
a^^ii^netl also to the zenith and the na<lir. The relationship of 
r\rr\tlMnL: in the native .Xmerican's life to the six f>oints has 
lu \er Ueii lully coinprebendetl and appreciated by the European, 
an. I its universalitv reci»gni/ed. This cult is universal among 
tlu native trilK*s of the south an<l west, and prolwbly prevailed 
with the aUiriginal triU's of the cast, if it had lieen properly 
understiHMl b\ the earl\ whites. Mexican cosmogony is founcled 
oil this idea an<l the Spaniards blun<lered fatally in their misun- 
• icrstanding of this commonest principle of the Aztecs. In con- 
M.juence of this misci»nception. C'ortez was looked U|Hm by them 
as the lor<l of the east iK^cause he was of the color of the east and 
came from that <lirection. The .\ztecs thought he w*as Quetzal- 
c»atl, the great white culture hero returned, so they could not 
understainl his unfriendly treatment. The Spaniards never 
i:ras|K*tl the real meaning of the sacred six points. 

Dr. I). <; r.rinton. in his delightful book. "The Myths of the 
New World." <lescrilR*s this principle imder what he calls the 
adoration of the four cardinal |M>ints. He says. "The assumption 
of precisel) four cardinal jioints is not of chance, for it is recog- 
nized in every language. It is derived from the immutable laws 
of the universe. \*ery early in his history did man take note of 
these four f>oints and recognize them as his guides through the 
night and through the wilderness and call them his gods. He 
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adopted it as a regulating quantity in his institutions and in his 
arts and he magnified it for its mystic meaning. In his philo- 
sophical reveries he called it the key of the universe, the source 
of ever-flowing nature. The earliest divisions of territory were 
in conformity to this view of the four parts of the earth. The 
official title of the Incas of Peru was Lord of the Four Quarters 
of the World. Their cities, palaces and tombs were squared to 
the four quarters of the cardinal points. The social life, archi- 
tecture, customs, rites and ceremonies were controlled by it. The 
spirits of the cardinal points made and governed the earth and 
were the leading figures in the tales and ceremonies of nearly 
every tribe of the red race. All feasts and ceremonies, initiations, 
games, dances and in fact all the movements of life, were gov- 
erned by the figure four or its multiples. Travellers among the 
Indians always mention that an indispensable preliminary formula 
to all kinds of business was that of smoking; and that the first 
puflF was to the sky and then to the four points, to propitiate the 
spirits of the cardinal points." 

Among the Pueblos, each one of the six points had its re- 
spective color assigned to it, and consequently it was but natural 
that everything having one of these colors was influenced by the 
point to which it belonged. Thus the color of the north was 
yellow, that of the west blue (or green), which are alike in primi- 
tive eyes), the color of the sea in that direction; the south was 
red, the color of the fire and of summer ; the east was white, the 
color of the dawn ; the above was of variegated colors, as the 
sky is variegated by the clouds ; and the below was black, as the 
region of the underworld is dark. The animals belonging to the 
six points were: to the north, the mountain lion, as it is yellow; 
to the west, the black bear ; to the south, the red badger ; to the 
east, the white wolf; to the above, the eagle, and to the below, 
the rattlesnake. Other animals were associated with the different 
points, or in combination, but these were the principal ones, and 
their fetiches were supposed to be powerful with the rain people. 
Thus the great bison, god of the north, brought winter and his 
fierce icy breath and bellowings are heard only too plainly in 
the storms of winter. The trees associated were : with the north, 
the spruce ; with the west, the pine ; with the south, the oak ; 
with the east, the aspen ; with the above, the cedar, and with the 
below, earth plants; all other plants belonging to some points, 
as did every thing. The clajis had each the point with which 
they were connected, their totem being associated with that point, 
for the people were their breath children. Thus everything had 
a meaning and an association with the six points. 

Mr. Frank H. Gushing, the brilliant student of Zuni myth- 
ology, writes concerning the influence of the six points upon 
every activity of life. He says that 'The six points were ar- 
ranged naturally and serially from the rising sun : first came the 
north, then the west, then the south and then the east. Next 
came the zenith as the sun rose to it from the east, and then 
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passed on down to the underworld, the region of darkness. The 
seventh was the world ilself, the center of them all, where men 
lived. Each cardinal point was characterized by many things 
diffcrentiatjng it from all the others. The winds of the north 
wrrc cohl, (Tringing winter ; those of the south were warm, bring- 
ing summer ; the east was the land of the day and of awakening 
an<i hfe Ixrj^inning ; the west was the land of night and sleeping, 
of ticath and life's finishing. The alxne was the land of clouds, 
the path of day an<l source of life-giving water. The lielow, the 
land of <larkness, but the place of fertility and growth an<l of all 
l)ei"nrniii^. And so it was that though one journeyed far. the 
[x^siti*»n of the worM remained ever the same, for the six f)oints 
were ever the same in relation to it. Their phenomena were ever 
r)rrMMit. vet thev were ever l>evon<l. These must therefore be 
Wf»rld»i or rcjjions by themselves an<l nuist f)e peopled by great 
pods, the causes of the phenomena of life, whose representatives 
in our own world or the place of the middle mu.st be animals or 
other o!)|cctv siK'cially resident in the six regions. The gcnls of 
the north, the north Ikmuj; named first, must be the elders, and 
therefore tiie masters of the go<ls of the other regions. Thus it 
was that imtil the j;<mIs of the north withheld their icy breath, 
how couM the g'xU of the wc^t breathe moisture over the land; 
an<l until the nn»isture from the west came, how could things 
grow in the warm breath of the summer sent by the go<ls of the 
south ; and but for the warm breath of the gods of the south, how 
could the <lrying antl ripening breath of the gods of the east 
have effect ujMni the grains and fruits of the earth. Now, in 
order that these gtjnls of the several regions might be pro|Krly 
apprcxiched and entreated, wise men. the elders of the clans most 
nearl> connected with the chief animals of the several regions 
(and hence named after thenn must l)ecome their proto- priests. 
Hence the priests of the north are most f>owerful. with those of 
the west, south and east following in regular order. The num- 
ber of regulations which such arrangements have given rise to 
with a people like the Zunis. are incomprehensible, affecting as 
it does all their life, ceremonies, institutions and organizations, 
whether religious or sociologic ; whether of the tribe, the clan or 
the family ; the town, the kiva or the dwelling." 

In the Zuni creation m>-th described in tnc 13th volume of 
the Bureau of Ethnolog>* reports, he also tells of the search of 
the jKTople for the propitious middle place of the world, that 
should be in the exact centre in relation to the six points. There 
were long joumeyings to find the midmost place and there was a 
division of the clans to search for it. The winter clan people 
were bidden to go to the northward because of their strength to 
overcome the spirits of the cold. The seed people and the kinties 
of corn and others of the summer people were bidden to go south- 
ward ^)ecause they were wise and possessed the magic of the 
un<ler fire. The macaw people and their children journeyed 
straightway eastward, and the clans of the west went to that 
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point. The i)eoi^le t)f tlie a!>ovc and of the below journeyed also. 
and each ^rmip built cities which became the six towns of all 
the regions ni the niidmost. In spite of the earth wamtng^s and 
rnnihliiTj^s. each j^'n»-.i|) tlnni^lit that they had found the place of 
thi* i]ii«lni«»'-t. at h\'i^t f«»r themselves, and each continued in the 
pLuv '»! thiir choioe. The northern clans in their place, and so 
al^io ihr clans ni the wc^t. the south, east. .11)0 ve and below in 
their ]>laces. JUit warninj^s still sounde<I and the ^(hIs and the 
ma-^ler priest < of the peo|)le could not rest. So they called a 
C"uncil «»f men and heinj^s — of birds. iK'ast'i ancK insects— of all 
kin<U "f ihe sjx region*;. After l«>n^ delil)eration they said. 
Where i-^ the water skate: l<>nj; lej^s has he of preat exten^iiin, 
>ix in number. Ma\ha]> he can feel f«>rth with them to the ut- 
termn>t of tile six rei^ions. thereby |)ointinj^ out the very midiile. 
Iieiiii^' stnnmone<i. the water skate a])i)i'are<l. in sembfance jjrow- 
ini; i^reater. for Lo! it was the Sun-father liimself. and lie an- 
s\\ere«!. '*Yea. that can I d«»I" and he lifletl himself to the zenith 
and eNtenile«l his sjx finj^er fert t«» all of the six regions. Then 
j;i:t«lual!> he settled di»wn and called out. "Where my heart and 
navel re-'t. there mark >e the s|>ot and there build the city of the 
mid!n«i^t. ti» dwell therein, for there shall Ik* mitlmost of all the 
eartli." i'hen lu- «leseended. sijvattinj^'. and his Ijelly rested over 
the Iiili and f»lain of /mii. and when he drew in his finjjer leps, 
I.o! ijiere \MTe six iraiN that led t«» the six cities rounil aliout. 
like t'l the stavs of a spider'-" net. So /uni an«l six cities round 
abnut were the si-veii i iiies nf ('iUila. which C*orona«lt» discov- 
eri'l uliiii he iiivadetj llie e«nmtr\ of the Zunis. 

Iht- iin]M.rtaiu-e of tliis priiuiple in the life of the American 
IndMii « ami' it U- r^timated. It e«iliirs all his thoughts and affects 
and r-tntr**!*- all his life, i M* ei»urse there are resemblances to 
thr I'lea m thf c •-'!!i« •;.,'■ iiiies nf all j»rimitive |iei»ple in all parts 
I'f the ui»rld; but il was carried farther an«l nn>re elalKtrated in 
the ri;ii^n»ns mil i»f the alH>n;^ines i»f America than elsewliere. 
I'ailure «»n the pari of lMirM|Hans to tjrasp the it lea maile them 
fail l'> '^rX on the inside of tlu- Indian's Uu' ami see the world ts 
he saw It. Ileme there was L:reat mi^-mnlerstandinj'' and jl^eat 
inMi^lirc d>iiu- whti li !n:uht ha\e U'l-ii avoitleil if care anil trouble 
h.i>! I I I :i l.ikni !•» midt i ^taml tin- Indian's niiiilc of thought and 
ill'. iTfiiav-r li» •« «• llie wiifl'l ir«»i]i lii> viewj»oint. 

Mi! i«i-i''\Mn • »i WidM 11 \iri.r. i.\ K«;viT, 

i.i.- '- fl r.ti.i-ri-: ■■: i)m- I iitMTNit-. ••! { Incai^o has nudc 

i:'t..-.^'' '.■•»<:. :ii 1 -.[xpl. Il i^ n- • le*s than the discOT* 

ir ! *.' ■ >•:;■::•• < .il'.t I ll-r IrMiplr «•! Lesescbi. It licS Ul 

t'> • • "..i ■'•!• Ti .::..?; "I \nbia. at the fmil tif the third 
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I !:> :tL:i>'M 1^ sijiaraled from the north 
li\ I'i' •.!.:•! -.it.tT.i. : :i!;»l ir-'M the s,.ntli b\ the tcrrdile cataracts 
«if t':';«- •'Il '•::•! (..it.(i.tLl. 1 lie te;i;p!es «.f the ancient city appear 
l->^t in till* \\\'\v ]>!am uhuii >tietche« from the Nde to the distant 

h:!!^ "I l!ie >.ihara. 



THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

BY STKPHKIt D. PEBT. 

The Story of Creation occupies the first chapter of Genesis. 
1*hc second chapter begins with the description of the seventh 
day in ^hich God rested from all His work, but turns at onct 
to the description of the earth sb% it appeared to be after the 
six days of the creation had passed, lo the fifth verse, the 
thought in expressed that eveiy plaat of the field and every 
herb \%crc included in the process of creation, but there was not 
a man to till the ground: nor bad the Lord God caused it to 
rain upon the earth so that the plants and herbs should grow, 
but there went up a mist from the earth and watered the whole 
face of the ground. In these passages we find a picture which 
corresponds to that which is given by geology and natural his- 
tury, as well as by human history. 

I. The work of creation consisted in separating the ele- 
ments of the primeval chaos and reducing them to order, and 
yet the earth was a waste and an empty chaos, and *' darkness 
was upon the face of the abyss.'* This was the condition which 
prevailed before the time of the appearance of man. The Garden 
of Eden was not in existence at that time; nor was man in his 
present condition in existence, whatever mav have been bis 
previous state. There is nothing in the Bible which either 
states or denies the existence of a creature who in a measure 
rcHcmbled man as he is novb. The pre- Adamite man may have 
existed for a long time, and survived through many changes 
which had occurred in the geological period, but the being 
who was called the first man and who was described under the 
name of Adam, into "whose nostrils God breathed the breath ot 
life, and who became a living soul.** was the one which is refer* 
red to in the second chanter of Genesis. Every plant cf the 
field and every herb which had appeared before the advent of 
man was entirely of natural growth, few there was no man to 
till the ground and the Garden of Eden did not exist. 

In the sixth verse of the second chapter of Genesis, a 
process of nature is described which prepnicd the earth for the 
advent of man. though what that process was. remains a mys* 
tery. All that we can sav is that tmtre went up a mist from the 
earth and watered the whole face of the ground, and then the 
I ^rd God formed man and breathed into nis nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living sou). The language is plain; 
there is no mistaking the meaning. There was a special act of 
creation when man as he is now known, appeared upon the earth. 
In other words, the lesson tatight by revelation is the same 
as that taught by creation. Man be ca ioe a living soul. The 
truth is confirmed by two witnesses. Some are inclined to set 
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up the record of creation as contradicting the authority of 
revelation, but as time goes on and the truth that is hidden in 
nature becomes known we find that the two records agree. 

The Bible language is that of appearance, rather than that 
of explanation. It is the statement of fact, and not the ex- 
planation of science. The truth is hidden in both records. We 
do not know exactly what is meant by **God breathing into the 
nostrils the breath of life," nor do we know the connection be- 
tween the *'mist which went up from the earth and watered the 
face of the ground," and the appearance of man upon the earth, 
and yet there is nothing contradictory in the record. Science 
and Revelation will be found to agree, whether we understand 
all the processes which took place or not. 

II. The soul of man is certainly different from the life 
that was in the plant and in the animal, though it may have 
comein its proper order and by an unseen mysterious process, 
which proves the existence of an all-wise Creator. There is 
nothing in these passages which is contradictory, although 
there are hints of a mysterious process which had gone on be- 
fore man appeared, as there are processes still going on which 
are very mysterious, and are not fully understood by those who 
are following the teachings of science, nor by students of the 
Bible. There are allusions to a locality in which man first 
appeared, for we read in the eighth verse that the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. This passage does not positively state 
that what might be called the predecessors of man were con- 
fined to this locality, nor were they all embraced in the first 
pair, for the testimony of creation favors the idea that there 
were creatures upon the earth which resembled man, and that 
there were anticipations of his advent which have been recog- 
nized by science, and yet the grandest work of creation was 
that which occurred when God breathed into man the breath 
of his life and the man became a living soul. 

It is stated elsewhere that man was ijiade in the image of 
God, and the statement corresponds with the testimony of 
science, as well as Revelation. A parent looks upon a child 
and realizes that it bears his image. So God may look upon 
every human being and recognize his own image, even though 
marred by sin. 

The creation of man, as recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was the crowning work which has placed the dominion 
in one who bears the image of God, so that man in more 
senses than one has become a creator, and yet his first home 
was amid the works^ of nature where there was no artificial 
product. Whatever man was, the truth is plainly stated that 
his first abode was amid the scenes of nature, and no artificial 
products were apparent. The description given of the serpenjt 
and the tree furnishes a hint as to the existence of a super- 
natural being which seemed to belong to another world than 
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this, and entered into the form of one of the -owest and most 
repulsive of all the creatures which have ever existed. The 
description of the serpent in the tree certainly referred Is an 
order of being which was in great contrast to the first pair, who 
in their innocence made their home among the beauties and 
wonders of creation. The contrast between the first pair and 
the serpent was certainly very (;rc.-ii, and is suggestive of a 
niVitenous power and presence which gave rise to the fearful 
tr.kgciiy wliiih M'as to take place apon ihc earth. The garden 
(It Ltscit was evidently full of the beauties and wonders of 
crcatmn It matters nut Mhethcr there were gleaming waters, 
or snmini' stars, or m.iny living crc.ilures or not. the very 
(.»ct ili.tt'it WIS the .ibivte o( the first pair made it a sacred 
pl.ice. and it was 
made mure sacred 
bv the presence of 
(iod. who .IS a voice IS 
said to have walked 
in the garden and 
spukc tut he first pair, 
.iftcr tbcv had eaten 
the lorbiddcn fruit. 




Our 



Liginatio 



iakcncd and sensi- 
bilities are stirred 
when we read the 
story and realize its 
signihcaiice. There is 
nothing in the realm 
• >l ]itcr:itiire that sur- 
passes it, for it is so 
■'iiiii>le that a child 
..in understand it, 
.11x1 vet so strange 
lli.il no one can real- 
ize the results which 
were to follow 

The personal char- 



c ter 



..1 



brought out by the 
story of the garden 
mure vi\ully than by Ihc story of the creation itself. 
- brought nearer to us. almost as near as He was to 
rst n.iir themselves The scene is so vivid that we do not 
t" dwell upon 1*. No pamimg could make it more vivid, 
ct It is A very strange story There is nothing like it in 
c realm ut science, although there are hints which confirm 
ricclness and truthfulness There are many old engravings 
I n-prcsenl the scene, they may be correct representations, 
,'eryoiic wtio reads [he account will naturally form a pic 
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ture which, perhaps, is as correct as that given by the old artist^ 
though it may be an aid to our imagination to study it. 

There are three names used in the Hebrew Bible to repre- 
sent the one being. The first is Yahveh. or Jehoveh, which may 
be interpreted as ** the living one," or the one who has existed 
through all eternity, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Another is, **Adonai,*' a word that expresses power 
and authority, the same as "the Lord." It gives the vowels to- 
the word Jehoveh, which was too sacred to be spoken. The 
third is the word *' Elohim," which is in the plural and gener- 
ally regarded as a plural of excellence. Literally it would be 
•*gods." 

These names appear in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis, but may not belong to the earliest period, for there 
was certainly a progress in religious thought before the Hebrew 
Bible was zurittcn. There was a long period during which devout 
people called upon God, while there was no written word in 
existence, even among the Hebrews. The gospel of John ex- 
presses this: "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the word was God." Possibly the three 
names which were used by the Hebrews had a hidden sense, 
which conveyed the same thought that the beloved disciple has 
expressed so clearly and reverently. 

The word Elohim seems to have been used in describing the 
itory of creation. The brooding spirit is quite distinct from 
the creative word, but the six days of creative activity and the 
Sabbath of rest occur in no other ancient cosmogony, though 
in the Zend Avesta the cosmogony divides into six acts; and 
the Zoroastrian order is: sky, water, earth, cattle and plants. 
God is anterior to creation; there is no other beside Him; this 
is the key-note of the Bible. 

It may be well to consider the description given in the 
Bible of God, whose presence was made known to the first pair 
by the 'Voice" that is described as walking in the garden. The 
human voice is supposed to be the expression of the soul, for 
it differs so decidedly from the sounds which are made by the 
various animals and birds that it indicates a new order of being. 
The voice is more expressive than the face or form, and proves- 
the truthfulness of the record that God breathed into man the 
breath of His life. Man differs from all animals in this, that 
he has received from God a gift which is divine, but finds ex- 
pression in the voice which indicates the soul. The breath of 
God is in the voice, just as the sooil of man is made known by 
the voice. 

The main difference between the Bible and other books is^ 
just this : that Jehovah is represented as a personal being, a father 
and a ruler, as well as a creator. The distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural is not very clearly drawn, but the 
distinction between the personal and the impersonal or material 
is very distinct. In fact, the creator is represented as a per- 
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sonal being, but the creation is impersonal and material; the 
difference between the two is as clearly marked in the first 
chapter of the Hibleas it is in the very last^chapter. The Book 
o( ( icnesis and the Book of Revelations are alike in this respect. 
Materialism finals no place in the sacred record, but the spiritual 
and immaterial arc clearly indicated, as well as personal. The 
hc.ivcns arc peopled as well as the earth, and (lod rules over 
all 

It IS not merely the personality of (iod that is brought before 
us hy these words, for the verse represents (iod as speaking to 
others, the plural is used, and the language suggests the thought 
that the unseen world was {)eopled before the world in which 
wr live, (iod is not a mere personification of nature, but is a 
re.il person This is shown in the latter part of the first chapter 
ot (iencsis. (iod said: ** Let us make man in <>i/r image accord- 
ing: to our likeness, and tfuy shall have dominion." And in the 
next \crse: "(iod crealet! man in His image, in the image of 
(iod created Me hini. male and female created He them." The 
change of number is very plain in both verses, but there is no 
loneliness either in (iod or man. At the very beginning of the 
creation the use of the plural is very significant, for (iod said: 
" Let us make." etc.. but it is not Adam alone who was made; 
but the plural is used again: ** Thn shall have dom-nion." 

The next chapter represents God as appearing in the garden 
walking in the cool of the day. and talking with the first pair, 
rebuking them for their disobedience. 

Ihcre is nothing in the Bible story of the Creation that 
savors of materialism The universe is brought before us in 
the language as if it were peopled. Some have objected to the 
representation of (io<i as speaking to others before He com- 
nu'iices the creation of man; but the very language itself is like 
the opening of a wimlow through which we may catch glimpses 
of an unnumbered host, and at the same time, the unity and 
personalitv of (iod is clearlv shown. 

There is a great difference between the Bible and some of 
the recent books on material science, for the personality of 
Ciod IS the key-note of the one. and the principle of life the 
key note of the others. The Kgyptians had a way of repre- 
senting the sky as peopled with gods and goddesses. The arch 
ot the sky is formed by the body of the goddess on which stars 
are gleaming, while boats filled with other divinities are repre- 
sented as sailing over the arch, and human forms kneel under 
the arch with birds and symbols of light, and human eyes may 
be seen There is a contrast also between the cosmogony of 
the Bible and that of other ancient books, especially the 
L^:yptian. for the sun gods and stars were supposed to travel in 
boils across the firmanent from one hori/on to another, and 
they died on passing to the regions of the west, but were born 
again on the eastern horizon to commerce again their daily 
c«»urse The underworld was the abode of the dead. The 
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personification of nature was so strong; among the Egyptians 
that Set, the earth, was the husband of Nut. the sky. 

In another account, (jod divides himself and becomes half 
male and half female. According to the <ireck notion, (lea. 
the earth. Tartarus, the abyss, and Kros. love, were the trinity. 
( )ut o! Chaos came l-'.rebus and Nijjt^t; their children are Sleep. 
Dreams. < Md Aj^e, and Death. The earth itself brought forth 
L'r.iiuis. tiie starrv heavens, ami Tontus. the sea. which were 
husbaiul .nid wife. Mverylhinij begins with chaos, but the gods 
and the world unite. The broad- bosomed, fertile earth is the 
principal creation. ( )n the other hand, with the Kj^vptians. 
the Creator is an architect and a fashioner. Jor he forms man 
out of clay with the wheel. lie tuiiis the potter's wheel with 
his foot. In Thebes creation was ascribed to Amnion, the in* 
vi*iihie i;od. 

I here is another view i^iven I'he primeval spirit is in^^epar- 
able from the primeval uat«.r^. but his word awakened the 
W(Mld to lite In the rising num. the divine soul em!)odied itself 
in its most spU'udid fonji- At last the personality of (jod ap- 
pears, f.ithrr ot the v^ods. author ot men. who Ids suspended 
the iu'aven and est.ibli'^hed the earth. The l*,g>'ptian cosmog- 
ony picseiits fewer piunts of similarity to that contained in 
the liiltle than tlu* lUbx i>ini.in. especially in its monotheism. 
A I'eisian account is aNSiMi.iti-i! with \\m' name ot Zorna>ter. 
aUi! seems tu lefei to the twn knu; ioms n{ Ijghl and Dark- 
lie-*'' .\ stru;^:;le btlweiri ;^«mi 1 .iiiil rvil is pcrsuniri'Mi in the 
namc'N < ^iinii.'d | .\h:ii.i M.t/ !a and .Aliiiman. I lie rhu-riician 
cosm-'^iMiv IS Liter, aiui said t«» h.ive been written about IJJI B.C. 
I he "^cnutu- aritithe**!'* fit iha<»s .ml spint differs from the 
ch.i' * a:id Ml I'.it I ir.ud |. ! [i- ni'^li tlir ri[^^ tinm w hii'h the *<ui\ and 
m-> 11. the st.lr^ ni'l leitru .1111:11. i!*' tame, is l'!»^yj»tian The 
lie!'!' A trim "" heiviii waSlnrs" |ir.''».ib.y ifters to the con- 
stell it.niis. but tlirie fniltiw^ .1 'le^n i;i!ii)'i «it the winds, cloud!!, 
thunder ainl li^liln:M.; Ilieh:-! It. ..jut m 111 is derived from 

the trees It sei'm-« \ ii''.|MMid w-.th the ; !«t!iie ^ivcn oi the 

I<:b!i- riif l'p< r i:* i.iMN Wiiishij'} cd - urrd tires, but the first 
mcntiiii 'it th<- <i.ii<!eii :^ tir.niii in (i 'fii-^;s 

I lie H d(\'i<i.''.i.iM still V 'it I ia!ii It. t!)!' m>-thei nf chaos and 
of niMnsti r-* an<l :ms Nh.i;M-n « rc-a'uris is /:vrn in the Habvlon- 
i.in rei«>ids I 1 iiiiat is the m>it!ier mI iI.uUiuss and ciuifuMon. 
anil rf\oits .r^.is:i-t the lie.i^enly l,'«'«!s. b.it is overci»me by 
Mar-'.'.ik In tins wr tui-i \:.v i*'.\\ story cM the I itans revolting 
a^^.iinst \*t\r a:;! thf ;-u turr •■! the i^rc it ^"ds dwelling upon 
the saMiMi.! •■! Mm ill? ' >.\ ru|i;:s i< bmii^ht bet ire us. Strangely 
eno.:.;ii. Nhit'ii. the !>!ind puft. draws a p:v:*uie th.it resembles 
that LM\en bv th*' nld pa^' m enters 

Ihe vre.%!:ou ••( wiirn.iri is tiesrribed, both in the Hible and 
in the Habylonian aci x^.nt "Ihe wnman irnni the loins of the 
man they brini: forth, arr the wonis m the liabyUmian which 
shiiW th:s 
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III. There were no dweUingt in th« Gardeo of Eden, but 
the earliest dwellingi which were constructed [umiih hinti as 
to iti location. These are supposed to date back as early as 
7000 H. C. Before that there had been a process of growth, 
which must have taken a long time, for no nation or people 
ever reached a stage in which towns were built and cities were 
established without having first passed through a state of 
savagery and barbarism, and reached the beginnings 'of civil- 
i/alion. Some have claimed that Kurope was the original start* 
ing point, and have based their opinion upon the fact that cave 
dwellings were so 
common. Others 
have referred to the 
tree • dwellings of 
Africa and of India 
and a few h.ive even 
sought (or evidences 
of man's origin in the 
far North 

The picture of 
man dweUing in huts 
and associated wiih 
such animals as the 
elephant, rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, is 
one that can besren 
even at the present 
time in the lorrnl 
zone, but the (act that 
the carliestdwellinKS 
were erected in the 
re(;ion which Is 
pointed out by tradi 
tion. shows that the 
Scriptures are cor 
reel in placing the' 
tint home in the Val> 
ley o( the Tigris and 
Euphrates. There are remains of the mastodon and other ani- 
mals in Siberia and in North Europe, and on this account, 
some have claimed that the earliest home of man was in tbst 
region. 

The point of greatest interest is the one which is illustrated 
by the stories about the Tree in all parts of the world, some as 
(ar away as Iceland and in the various parts of North America. 
These stories prove either that there was at a very early period 
a transmission of the Bible record from race to race, or that 
the story itself is one of those lessons which come from the 
teachings of nature. 

It has been claimed by some acieatista that man was a cave* 
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dweller, and because there are caves in Europe which are known 
to have contained skeletons, some have drawn the conclusion 
that this was the first abode of man, and that the Bible account 
•cannot be regarded as the correct one. This, however, is beg- 
.ging the question, for a long interval of time may have elapsed 
ibetween the cave-dwellers and the appearance of man as a 
human creature capable of transmitting any record of himself 
which the future generations could recognize. The question is 
not, then, where the cave-dwellers dwelt, but where the first 
man, as described in the Bible, was likely to have made his 
home; and when this is answered, the location of the Garden 
of Eden can be easily identified. The description might apply 
to almost any locality in the same latitude, for Egypt, India, 
and parts of America, as well as certain islands of the sea, are 
known to have had climate and surroundings favorable for the 
abode of man even in the earliest period. There are those who 
have endeavored to prove that the continent of America was 
the first home of man and that the migration of the race was 
from America to Asia, but this opinion has an air of absurdity 
about it, for if man had first appeared here, there is no reason 
why his history should not have been continuous and the dawn 
of civilization have occurred upon this continent, rather than 
upon the Asiatic continent. 

We may conclude, then, that the first home of man was 
somewhere in the region which by tradition as well the Bible 
has been so definitely described. 

One of the most remarkable facts about the story of the 
Garden of Flden is that it is found in such far off regions as 
North and South America, and is frequently associated with 
the garden spots of the continent. The early discoverers of 
America as they looked upon the scenery which surrounded 
them were charmed by it. Their imagination was aroused, and 
they naturally compared it to paradise. Such was the case 
with the earlier voyagers. 

IV. Turning then to the the American continent, especially 
the wild tribes, we shall find traditions and stories in reference 
to a garden, which bear a very striking resemblance to those 
which are contained in the Bible, and yet, there is no evidence 
to prove that they came from the white men, or were trans- 
mitted by any known channel except by the traditions of the 
people themselves. Among the tribes of America there are 
many traditions which refer, not only to the tree and the serpent, 
but to the first pair, or first ancestors, as well as to the flood. 

Before the time of the Discovery, Madoc reached strange 
lands which gave rise to a mythological geography. St. Bran- 
don, an Irish missionary, discovered an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean which he called the *' Isle of the Blessed." Arab geo- 
graphers speak of an Atlantic island called in Arabic **the 
Isle of the Serpent," or Altin; the name coming from Antilla, 
probably meaning the Antilles. 
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Dc Leon discovered in Florida «k region which was so charm- 
ing that it reminded him of Paradise. Columbus described the 
region which he reached as very charming and abounding with 
beautiful scenes. He carried a letter to the Grand Khan of 
( athay. as he expected to reach that land by sailing westward. 
He passcil through the Sirragossa Sea, but he reached an 
i%Iaiul where there were various strange plants, and where the 
scenery was beaut itul but the people were wild Those who 
m.ide expeditions to the New World after the times of Colum- 
huN eiitereil scenes which were so delightful that they compared 
thcin to the (iarden of Kden. Upon this shore, according to 
llu" popular opinion which prevailed in the Middle Ages, was 
locatrti a TerrcNtial Paradise from which our first parents were 
expelled and which has never since been trodden by mortal 
feet Columbus believed himself to l>c close to the earthly 
paradise He compared the peaceful heavens to the garden 
like aspect, and the graceful natives of the coast of Peru to 
Paradise. 

\'asco de (iaina ami other navijjators compared the lands 
which they reached to the (iarden of Kden. They thought the 
Indies were a miracle wrought by the Almighty, that the 
propfiecies should l)e fulfilled. The vast mass of land was re- 
garde<l as a para«iise, it grew in magnitude before the eyes 
ot l*.uropc until the people could no longer resist the conclu- 
sion that a new world had been added to geography. 

The Tree of Life is mentioned in Mexican mythology, 

and the tree is a very common 
symbol and is associated with 
the serpent. The remarkable 
feature about it is that the 
serpent represents the base of 
the tree, and the bird the top 
of the tree The first pair are 
represented as seated at either 
side of the tree under the 
shadow of the branches. The 
cross finds its meaning in the 
points of the compass, but 
what is most remarkable, it 
was called by the Mexicans 
the •• tree of our life, the tree 
of our flesh." A similar view 
of the tree and the cross pre- 
prevailed among the wild 
tribes of the North. When 
the ''rain maker" of the 
Lenape wished to exert his 
power, he retired to a secluded 
spot and drew upon the earth a figure ' of a cross The 
Hlackfeet were accustomed to arrange the boulders in honor 
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of the old man who sends the winds. The Creeks were 
accustomed to place four logs in the center of the square, 
pointing to the cardinal points, thus forming a cross. They 
made the new fire, which was an emblem of light, in the center 
of the cross. The tree was the ** God of the Waters*' and was 
called Our Father Everywhere we find the tree the symbol 
of the Nature powers. The cross became not only the index 
of the points of the compass and the four winds, but there was 
a common belief that at the ends of the cross were divinities 
whom they called Thunderers; they were the personification of 
the Nature powers, who sent the winds and the rains; and were 
regarded as the masters of life and lords of the seasons. 

There are traditions in Europe that seem to have come from 
the far East, and have reference to the story of the Garden and 
the Tree. Among the Finns, as well as the Scandinavians, the 
story of the Sky-God contains allusions to the tree. The story 
of King Arthur also contains many allusions to the serpent and 
the tree. Owain, riding through a deep forest, finds a serpent 
and a lion fighting. He succors the lions and slays the serpent. 
After this, the serpent accompanies Owain everywhere. Owain 
becomes a knight errant. He enters a castle which is beset by 
a giant. He waits for the giant to appear, and subdues him, 
aided by the faithful lion. He rides hurriedly to the fountain 
and rescues Lunete, who has been kept against her will. He 
does not reveal his name, but is called the Knight of the Lion. 
Owain dwelt at King Arthur's court. He set forth on a journey 
to discover whether any man was stronger than himself. He 
came to a large valley where there stood a large castle, near 
which were two princely forests. A monster dwells in the 
forest, he has but one foot, one eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, and a club of iron in his hands; a thousand wild animaU 
are grazing around him. A tall tree, the greenest of pine trees,, 
grows upon a steep hillside. Under the tree is a fountain. 
Birds alight upon the tree, but a knight upon a coal-black horse 
guards the tree. Owain breaks his lance, strikes the knight a 
fearful blow, who turns and flees to the castle, his horse is cut 
in half by a falling portcullis, but the knight makes his way to 
the palace by the aid of Lunete, who gives him a ring, which 
renders him invisible. He seeks lodging for the night in the 
castle, which is beset by a giant of the mountain. The tree 
defended by the Knight of the Fountain, was a great tree laden 
with fruit; it was a tall tree, greener than the greenest of pine 
trees; a lime tree, the most beautiful ever seen. In another 
version it is an oak tree. From this comes the mistletoe bouf h. 
Again it is a fruit tree, and a sacred tree.* 

The Japanese dragon is a creature of a very superior order 
of being, and is identical with the Nature powers, but represents 
the different powers and elements. In the spring it lives in 

♦See Folklore for 1904. 1905, 1906 and 1907, articles by Arthur Bernard 
Cook. 
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Itcaven. or the sky; in the autum, in the water; in the summer 
It travels in the clouds; in winter it lies dormant in the earth. 
It always dwells alone, and never in herds. This would lead us 
to the conclusion that it represents the spirit of life Dragons 
have different colors, and in this respect they resemble the gods 
of the Mayas— they are violet, yellow, green, red and black 
One dragon has nine colors to its body. There are different 
kinds of dragons, some are scaly, some arc horned, some are 
without horns; some are furnished with wings and are tlying 
ilragons; others arc without wings, but have legs and claws. 

\* In connection with the (jarden of Eden is the Bible story 
of the Giants. This aUo is remarkably confirmed by the myths 
of all lands. There is this difference, hoiivevcr, that the Bible 
seems to represent the giants as creatures which were entirely 
human, while in the pagan myths they are represented as mon 
stcrs and supernatural bemgs. The Bible story also represents 
the giants as before the time of the Flood, but after the banish- 
ment from Kden. The question is, however, whether there is a 
reference to the myth which was so common, that the gods or 
supernatural beings were so mingled with men that a separate 
order of creatures actually came into existence. Does the 
sacred word teach that there were beings upon the earth which 
resembled the Titans of classic m)thologyr 

The statement that there were giants in those days, does 
not prove man to have been any different in his constitution 
from that which he presents even at the present time, though 
It vmII be acknowledged that many monsters are described as 
having lived at an early date in the history of mankind, and 
paleolithic relics have been found in close connection with the 
f)niics of man; but that does not prove that the giants which 
arc mentioncii in Cienesis were anything more or less than men 
i»t great stature The giants were in contrast to Adam and 

Kve. who seem to have had the same 
size and appearance as ordinary persons. 
They are, however, in contrast to the 
Cherubim, who were supposed to part 
animal and pait human, i hey also bring 
a picture before us which is in contrast 
to that given of the Garden of Eden, 
for the Lord God walked in the garden 
at the cool of the day. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that no discoveries of 
giants have been made in Babylonia, or 
even in Egypt, though the gigantic ani- 
mals have been discovered in different 
parts of the world. 
iiAB\LOHu.N TRBB. The constellalions in the sky repre- 

sent Orion as a giant. Even the Twins 
are supposed to be gigantic. The serpent was so large as to 
stretch across the northern sky from east to west. And the 
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Chinese also represent their god as a great giant, who lived in 
a cave. There are pictures representing him hammering out 
from the mountain the world, which was to be peopled after- 

Avard. 

On the American continent, we find that the story of the 
giants follows the story of the Creation and the Deluge, even 
the story of the two brothers, exactly as they arc contained in 
the Scripture record, but clothed with the imagery which is 
drawn from the scenery. We have also the symbol of the tree 
and serpent, and many other symbols which represent light and 
darkness, winds and water, and many supernatural beings, who 
dwelt above the earth when it was covered with water. 
Ataensic was a god who dwelt above the earth. It was the 
daughter of Ataensic who gave birth to two sons, which cost 
the mother her life. 

The story of the giants represents the conflict between good 
and evil, as well as the story of the two brothers, but is clothed 
with the imagery which was p:iculiar to American scenery; the 
symbol of the tree the serpent, the sky, the rainbow, as well as 
animals such as the turtle and the bird: the objects of Nature, 
as the light and darkness; the spirits of animals, exactly as 
they are in cetain localties. They are all blended together to 
make American mythology. These were, perhaps, the result 
of personification, and were merely mythologic creatures and 
differed from the giants who are supposed to have been human 
beings. 

There were, however,certain articles among the Indians which 
reserfibled those which were common in Bible lands. In each 
lod<^e was a bundle of sacred things, which correspended with 
the ark which was common among the Children of Israel. It 
was held in the same estimation by the Pawnees as were the 
*• Penates" of the Ancient Romans. The men of the present 
era were not the original inhabitants of the earth; they were 
preceded by a race of giants, who had no respect for the ruler. 
When the sun arose, or it thundered or rained, they would defy 
him. At length Tirawa, the chief god, determined to destroy 
them. He at first shot lightning at them, but the thunder bolt 
glanced to one side; then he sent a great rain and a deluge 
upon them to destroy them by drowning. Great fossil bones 
of mastodons and elephants were said to be the bones of the 
giants. After the giants had passed away, Tirawa created a 
new people, a man and woman like those now on earth. 

It may be said of all these tribes that they recognized super- 
natural beings,— animals, as well as men and women. They 
identified the rocks on the coast of Maine as in the shape of 
the moose; the rocks of Dakota, as in the shape of serpents. 
Their ^ods were oftentimes represented in human shape, at the 
same time representative of Nature powers. One of them is 
named Unktaghe. He was the God of Thunder, his tent had 
four openings, with sentinels at each opening; the butterfly at 
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the east, the bear at the west, the fawn at the south, and a rein* 
deer at the north. He is represented with arms stretched out 
on either side and lines falling from the arms to represent the 
rain; the crooked lines which shoot upward symbolized the 
lightning. High waters and floods were sup(>osed to be caused 
bv this divinity. 

The contest between the Good and Evil, the story of the 
Dclu^je, the story of the Two Brothers, and the story of the 
(fiants, resembling those contained in the Scriptures, arc every- 
where found among the American aborigines. 

These myths which represent giants are scattered over the 
entire globe, but the imagery which was connected with them 
vanes according to locality. In the far North, there arc forest 
giants. In the lake region there were two giants, one of which 
scattered the stones which are found in the channels of the 
rivers and on the sea coast Another was transformed by a 
)eculiar process from a demon into a human being. At first, 
c looked anything but human, for his hands were like the feet 
of a turtle; hi^ tect like those of a bear; his hair resembled 
serpents. At his transformation, seven chiefs took thirteen 
wampum belts to his house and began to sing songs. At the 
first song his attention was gained; at the second, his feet be- 
came natural; at the third, his hands came into shape; at the 
fourth, the snakes were brushed away from his head; at the fifth, 
that which was many fathoms long was brought into length; at 
the sixth, the mind, which was not that of a human being, was 
reconstructed by a song. 

\'I As to the location of the Garden of Kden. there are 
many records which have come to us from the ruined cities of 
Hal)\ lonia which are verv valuable. These consist of the cunei- 
t«>rm t.iblcts which have been recently discovered, which con- 
firm the traditional view and supplement the mythologies which 
have come down to us from the ancient nations, and have been 
repeated by the classic writers of Greece and Rome. The 
cuneiform tablets assert that "before the gods had cmcnated 
from the abyss, the herbs were ungrown and plants were un- 
iMthercd "; and the first chapter of Genesis declares that every 
plant of the field was made in the earth, and every herb as it 
grew, for it was by the word that these were created. The 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets have shown how it was possible that a 
word which signified god could come to designate the one 
supreme deity The Haoylonian kings were deified by their sub- 
;ects. but the local Baalim were regarded as so many forms of 
one and the same deity. 

As to the at>ode of God, the Bible represents it as in the 
heavens, not upon the earth, but the pagans represented the 
abode of their gods as upon the mountains, and so upon the 
earth, and yet above it. this was the conception of the Hindus 
and Greeks, and to a certain degree even the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, whose homes were in the valleys rather than upon 
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the mountains. There are passages in the Babylenian epic, or 
story of creation, which represent the house of the gods as in 
a glorious place, on high, which corresponds in a degree with 
the ideas which we ourselves have. The language is as follows: 
'* A plant had not been brought forth, a brick had not been 
made, or a beam formed, a city had not been constructed. 
Nippur had not been built. The deep had not appeared, but 
Eridu made the gods and the spirits of the earth together." 
Marduk bound together Ahriman before the water appeared. 
He made the beasts of the field, lands and marshes, the he- 
goat, the sheep, the locust, the gazelle, the meadows and the 
forests. The first man was made. He was made the son of Ea. 

In this respect the Babylonian story of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth is but a preparation for the story of the 
Garden of Eden, exactly as in the Bible, for the first chapter of 
Genes. s describes the Creation. The second chapter ot Genesis 
contains the description of the Garden of Eden, but with an 
introdnction which refers to the seventh day, the day in which 
Gud rested from His work of creation. The second chapter 
should properly have begun with the fourth verse, for the title 
and general summary is given fn it: " These are the generations 
of the heaven and the earth when they were created, in the 
day when the Lord God made the heavens and the earth." 
The creation of man took place before the Garden of Eden was 
prepared, and after the garden was planted, man was placed in 
it. In this respect Genesis and geology agree. The creation 
ot man was different from the planting of the Garden of Eden, 
and different from the Tree, which was pleasant to the sight 
and good for food, and especially different from the Tree of 
Life in the midst and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. . The perpetual verdure, beauty and vigor and fertility of 
the plants are fully described, but the Tree of Life was dis- 
tinguished from all other plants and trees. A further descrip- 
tion of the garden is given, but it is one that would apply to a 
wide district or country, with its rivers and its mines and its 
natural products, as distinguished from a garden which is sur- 
rounded by a fence, and with a gate for entrance. In other 
words, the description is one that embraces a wide region with 
four rivers flowing through it, and all the variety of trees and 
plants, and even animals. 

The word "garden." is generally used to signify: first, a 
protected region; second, a region, a tract of country, a delight- 
ful spot; and third, a piece of ground appropriated to the culti- 
vation of herbs or plants. Either of these definitions would 
apply to the region which tradition has fixed upon as being in 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, rather than in any other 
spot; a region in which are rivers which were well known, and 
in which were plants and trees and verdure of all kinds, and 
around which were the mountains, which served in a degree for 
protection. A river went out of Eden to water the ground 
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and was parted into four heads. Eden was so larec a tract of 
country that the river, or rivers, flowed out of it, wnich in their 
course ran through the Paradisaic enclosure. 

\' 1 1 . The following comes from the mythology of Scandinavia : 
The ash is the greatest and best of all trees; its branches spread 
over the whole world and even reach above heaven; it has three 
roots very wide asunder. Under the root that stretches out 
losvardf the Frost (iiants is Mimers' Well, in which wisdom and 
wii lie hidden. A third root is in heaven. Underneath it is the 
holy Irdar Fount It is here that the gods sit in judgment. 

This icininds us of the story (»f the tree in the (jarden of 
Fdcn It is followed by the story of Halduc. who is said to 
he the be^t. and all mankind are loud in his praise. The sons 
*)t Hor believed that they were gods. They took the body of 
\iner and carried it into the midst of (jinungagap. and made 
ot him the earth; ot his blood they made the seas and lakes; 
(»t his tlesh. the earth; of his bones, the rocks; of his teeth. 
the stones and pebbles; of his blood they made the ocean. 
1 hev in.uie the ocean as a ring without the land; they took 
the skull of Vmer and made of it the sky. and raised it over 
the earth's four sides, at each corner they set a dwarf, which 
represented the points t>t the compass the east, west, north 
aiul south. They gave resting places to all fires, and set some 
of them in heaven. They used the giant's evebrows as a de- 
fend* against the giant races, they took his brains and cast them 
inti) the air and made clouds from them. As the sons of War 
went aloni: the sea stranil ihev found two trees. thev made men 
ot tluin. gave them spirit and lite, reason and power ot motion, 
speech and hearing and eye sight; and gave them clothes and 
n.iincs I he man they called Ash. and the woman. Kinbla. 
Ihi^ \».iN the golden a.^e, di\i\ describes the first creation The 
trrc n.;ufcs conspicinKisly in the picture There is another 
«!c.:\ whinn some call the C ulurnniator of the (joHs, the con- 
tuvii »»t all fraud and mischief; his name is Loki 

I he Seginiiing oi the tale is. that Hildur was on- whoui 
ni:thrr weapon nor trer lOuM hurt, for all things had taken an 
o.ith to spare Haldur \\ est of Valhalla there grew, however, 
a little shfub called the mistletoe. This shrub was so humble 
.uid insighiticant that all the other plants had forgotten it; they 
haii taken counsel together and decided that they would shield 
H.i'.ilur from all kinds of harm, but the mistletoe was left out. 
l! was this lunnble plant that Loki used as a weapon against 
H.iMur Mr persuaded lloder to take the mistletoe and shoot 
,it PaMur; the dart pierce*! him and he fell dead to the ground. 
Warn HiMur tell, the gods were struck speechless. 

The one peculiarity at>out the myths, is that human beings 
.ire fnini^lfd with animals and are monstrous in size. In this 
the> ditter fmm the Hible stories, but they remind us of the 
classic story ot the Titans. 

The divinities of the civilized tribes in America may be 
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compared with the giants. The Mexican Quetzatlcoatl assumed 
the human shape, and is supposed to have sat u|:on a throne. 
lie was the personification of the wind. Tlaloc was the god of 
rain; lightning and thunder were among his weapons. His 
character was as fierce as the war god. Children were sacrificed 
to him. His statues were cut in green stone, the color of water: 
in one hand was a sceptre, the symbol of lightning; in the 
other, a thunderbolt. lie had crimson teeth; he was a cyclous, 
and had lost one eye. His offspring were the clouds, liis 
wife w.is named Chalchihuatlhicue, the soft green jade stone. 
His priests Hung themselves into the ponds, imitating the 
action antl notes of the frog. 

The ancient Peruvians had divinities which remind us of the 
giants. Japanese mythology is tull of stories about the giants. 
The double- headed throne shows, however, that .society was 
furtluT .idv.inced in America, than it was in the far Kast. at the 
time ^i.iuts lived. The throne with two leopard's heads aud 
the t'l^ure wearing a neckhu:e of pearls trom which is suspended 
a small medalion containing a small face. Another is a figure of 
a woman sitting with cros.seii legs, richly dressed, presenting an 
offeriu'^' in which is seen a g»*r^eous plume. Stevens says this 
bas relief was superior to any in Palenque.' 

The S.iga> ot the Scandinavians describe a gigantic race 
called the Jotuns When the more enlightened people from 
Asia, who knew the (iod oi the liiivrr^e. and worshipped Him 
as the All Father. rnler<-d ^vvi-drn. there arose between them 
and the jotuns a war. wIimIi (Dritiniicd for many centuries; and 
as David slew the giant (joli.ith.so tlicy nvercame these giants 
of the mountain'^. 

Huldra was a supernatural bein;^ that dwelt in the forests 
and mountains of Noiway ^he appiMicd like a beautiful 
woman. Mrr ^nu;; was said in \h- hollow and mournful, but 
very f.i^ iiiaiiii;;. lluir and Oilm. who wi-re the >canilinavian 
!iv ::iitu'N. h.id to rcniteiui with thr (.iiiiC^t mhabitants of the 
LiMii. who were i ailed giants, from their '.welling in nutuntain 
I a\ (•*» and "IriiN. 

'i r ! irihrr inf>r.ii.if Kii -i^ii it :Pi'- t: .ifi^^ :ii \iii iC4. %rr l'rrhi»loric 
Ainrr I .i \ nl V. \i\ih» .ml ^.'ij.i .if \'>>r,;.nii Kcli>;iont," bf 
Mf jihrn 1 f I'crl 



SOME STRANGE ERRORS IN 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 

BY W. D. PROWSE. 

We are all agreed that history should be interesting, but above 
all accurate. It should l)reathe the very atmosphere of the age it 
describes. Without the essential element of truth, however, it 
becomes mere romance and a vain thing. In dealing with the 
early annals of our continent some American historians have 
shown a want of perspective, and a lack of that sound historical 
judgment and moderation* which are the most important qualifica- 
tions for a good historian. 

It is mainly owing to this want of sound judgment and mod- 
eration that so many blunders have been made about the early 
history of our continent. Historians are now agpreed concerning 
the discovery of Greenland by the northmen five centuries before 
Columbus. It is an undoubted historical fact proved by the rec- 
ords and the remains of their buildings on the west coast of 
Greenland. The only point in dispute is the extent of their dis- 
coveries. A glance at the map will show us clearly that, having 
once reached Greenland, the finding of Labrador and Newfound- 
land was certain to follow. A northeasterly gale on their frequent 
voyages between their new home and Iceland would be sure to 
land them on the Labrador coast, and the finding of Newfound- 
land would follow as a matter of course. All this is clear, and the 
best informed and more moderate of American historians admit 
that beyond this point all is mere conjecture, and the evidence of 
their further voyages beyond Newfoundland is vague and on the 
whole negative. Enthusiastic American writefs are not satisfied 
with these plain facts. They have described the voyages of these 
barbarians as if they went about in fast steamers instead of open 
row boats. For such frail craft twenty to thirty miles would be 
a good day's work in the calm summer time. We must bear this 
in mind when we are discussing their adventures. Out of this 
enthusiastic desire to extend the northmen's voyages to Boston; 
and Rhode Island some very comical blunders have arisen. I sup- 
pose most of my readers may remember the episode of the Norse 
baptismal chapel at Newport, R. I. How both the Americans and 
the Danish Society of Northern Antiquaries agreed that this ol<fi 
circular building was an ancient baptismal chapel not later than 
the fourteenth century, and how it turned out to be an old stone- 
grist mill built by a former governor of the State. The Royaf 
Geographical Society of England made a similar mistake about the 
remains of old mill stones and coins found in Conception Bay,. 
Newfoundland. I will candidly confess that I was one of those 
who also believed in the Norse remains. I discovered, however^ 
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later on from the English records that they were the work of John 
Guy's colonists, and the buildings were destroyed by his enemies, 
the ship fishermen from Devonshire. So far thei-c has not been 
found a soUtary trace of the northmen's occupation of North 
America beyond Greenland. All these errors are ludicrous 
enough, including the so-called Norse writings on the rock, which 
were clearly shown to be the work of North American aborigines. 
The crowing absurdity of all that puts all the other blunders 
into the shade is, however. Professor Ilorsford's statue of Eric 
Raude, erected in Boston to commemorate the visit of this inter- 
esting barbarian to the Hub. It is comical enough for the cul- 
tivated American to set up the monument of a murderer. Our 
first information about this truculent Norwegian nobleman is that 
he was banished from his native country for the savage killing 
of another Jarl. 

As fighting and savage frays was the ordinary business of these 
fierce marauders — duelling an every-day occurrence^ — we may be 
sure that there must have been something atrocious about Eric 
Raude's offense or it would not have received such a severe pun- 
ishment. The humor of the monument is still further increased 
when we realize that Eric's visit to Boston is as fabulous as 
Lucian's trips to the moon. There is not a little of evidence to 
prove the fact, and there are overwhelming proofs to show that 
the Northmen never reached the southern mainland of North 
America (now the United States). On the most southern ex- 
ploration the Sagas describe their encounter and battle with the 
skrellings or dwarfs (the savage eskimos in their skin boats). 
Now all American historians are agreed that there is not a trace 
of an Eskimo further south than Newfoundland. In confirma- 
tion of this view, we may cite the map of the Icelander Steph- 
anius, 1570. It is not exactly contemporary evidence, but it 
sows V^inland as part of Newfoundland, and proves clearly that 
Newfoundland was then recognized as the southern limits of the 
Northmen's explorations in America. Further, the description 
given to the locality where the encounter with the Eskimos hap- 
pened, corresponds in every minute particular with St. George's 
Bay, on the west coast of Newfoundland. The sandy dunes, and 
the splendid salmon river flowing in at the head of the arm, the 
profusion of berry IxMring shrubs and wild fruit, give a faithful 
picture of this beautiful country, now so well known to American 
tourists. 

American historians have at last recognized this point. They 
Tealizc that the j^rcscnce of the Eskimos puts a complete barrier 
to their imaginative flight aln^ut the Xortlinien's visits to Cape 
Cod and their sojourn in Boston. To i^-ct over this tremendous 
difticulty. some recent writers on American liistory Jiavc tried to 
prove: l-'irst. that the Xortlimen were not ac(jnaintc(l with the 
Eskimos, and secondly, that these savages in skin boats (all the 
other aborigines u^ini- hircli hark canoes ) came nnicli further 
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South and frequented the shores of the American Continent. Now, 
if we consider for a moment the long extent of littoral coast in 
Greenland traversed by the Northmen, and the wandering habits 
of the Eskimos on the coast, a meeting between them was inevita- 
ble. Not only did the Northmen know them, but they had given 
them a name, "the Skrellings," or dwarfs with skin boats. They 
are so described in the Sagas. They must also have met them 
in their exploration of the Labrador coast. To get over this 
difficulty about the Eskimos which -puts a definite limit to the 
Northmen's voyages in America, another set of writers declare 
without the smallest show of authority that the range of the Eski- 
mos extended a long way south of Newfoundland. The whole 
body of American historical opinion *is opposed to this view, and 
all the evidence is against it. 

One of the most absurd blunders about our North American 
history is concerned with the period from John Cabot's discovery 
in 1497 to the arrival of Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. In 
nearly all extant works on this subject it is stated that the English 
were at this time absent from Newfoundland, the great trans-At- 
lantic codfishery being carried on entirely by the French, Portu- 
guese and Spaniards. How this ridiculous error crept into his- 
tory is clear enough. There is no notice of an English fishery in 
the new island in the current records, or it is only mentioned 
in such a casual way that the superficial observer fails to under- 
stand the facts or to appreciate their importance. 

The absence of information about the new island is in all prob- 
ability due to Henry VHFs fear of offending Spain, who claimed 
the whole western world, and the King's support of the new 
enterprise was therefore kept secret. We can see proof of this 
in the Spanish warning to Henry not to have anything to do 
with Cabot. Henry, we know, was then intent on an alliance 
with Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Bristol men who went with Cabot returned to their home 
port in the beginning of August, 1497. They were interviewed 
on their arrival by a humorous Italian named Soncino, who has 
given us an account of their voyage and their views about the 
new island. "The sea is full of fish," they said, "and we can bring 
so many fish that the Kingdom will have no more business with 
Iceland" (then the great resort of the English codfishery), "and 
that from this country there will be a very great trade in the fisb 
they call stock fish" (dried cod). 

Would any man who knows the West Countrymen, and one 
who appreciates their boldness, their obstinacy and their intense 
love of money and adventure, believe for one moment that all 
this was a mere empty boast, that having found this island all 
their own, a veritable gold mine, they would at once^ abandon it to 
the foreigner? Anyone could see that the idea is absurd. When 
we come to examine the contemporaneous records we can realize 
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how the business was carried on. 

The whole storv as revealed to us is reallv one of the most 
interesting episodes in Tudor history. 

To understand it we must breathe the atmosphere of the time. 
We must understand the arbitrary tyrannical power of a King 
like Henry Vm.- 

There was absolutely no protection for the subject or his prop- 
erty. The King could take his person or his ships whenever it 
suited his royal will and pleasure. Under such a state of tyranny 
the natural course for humble people was to hide their posses- 
sions and conceal their treasure. 

This is exactly the course taken by the Devon men about the 
Newfoundland fish and barter trade. The business was im- 
mensely profitable. It was not only of fishery, but a great barter 
trade. The famous Sheffield cutlery, West of England cloth still 
celebrated, Bridgport cordage, etc., were exchanged for the wine, 
oils and preserves of Spain and Portugal, for the Lyons velvets, 
French linen, etc. It was absolutely free trade in the new island 
without the interference of Kings or Customs Houses. There 
are several lists of ships made during the reign of Henry VIII. 
In none of them do the West of England ships appear, although 
it was then the great maritime center of England. The whole 
business was a gigantic smuggle, all the country side were 
engaged in it. How the trade was so cleverly concealed comes 
out clearly when we examine the records. The Custom House 
officers of that day (called officers of the Admiralty) were miser- 
ably paid. By bribes of money and doles of fish and goods the 
fishermen kept them silent for fifty years. By the time Edward 
VI came to the throne (1547) they had grown so strong that 
they had the brazen audacity to attack their friends, the currupt 
officials. A petition was sent to the King complaining of the way 
the poor toilers of the sea were robbed by these officers of the 
Admiralty. The result was the act passed in the first year of 
the young King's rule, setting forth the facts of the Custom 
House officers taking bribes and doles of fish and inflicting dire 
penalties on them for such offenses in the future. The trade at 
last became free of all tolls and dues. It had become in Raleigh's 
words the mainstay of the western countries. There are abund- 
ant proofs of its existence. An act of Henry VIII which has 
escaped the notice of historians mentions the English Newfound- 
land fishery. There was an immense increase in the dried cod 
brought into England, whilst the Iceland fishery in which the 
West of England had been leaders practically ceased to exist 
in Devon, Somerset, etc. We have also the notice of English 
lack ships. Fish carriers to Spain and the little fishing vessels 
were quite unable to transport all their fish to market. In this 
brief paper I cannot briiii^ forward all the proof for my state- 
ment, but I can say that all the best English authorities on the 
Tudor Age are agreed that I have proved my case about the early 
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traiir of \c\vfoun<!lan<I. 

To fully appreciate my case re<|uireji in the first place a full 
un<lerstan«linj^ an<l comprehension i>f the Tu<!or A(;je an<l its 
rulers. aii«l secon«lly. tlie character i»f the clarinj^ West country- 
DKMi. i )iily a mere handful, not m<»re than fifty small ships, 
they rule<l tlie hij^ fleet f»f foreij^ners in Newfoundland and levied 
cunt rihut ions froni them with as ahsolute atithority as Bluff King 
Hal ruled Kujjland. An old Tu<lor writer mentions this rule ol 
the ICn^livh fishermen as the rej^ilar and natural order of thin|^ 
ill the new isle. < >ld Anthony Packhurst. 1578, after describing 
the ^reat fleet of foreipiers. iwer 330 shi|>s ami of much larger 
toiuiage than the httle Knglish lioats. says: "Nevertheless the 
I'.ni^lish are commonlv lorcls of the harl)or where thev fish and 
use all slranj^ers* help in fishing it nccil require, accordin^i to an 
old iHS/om of the country making all foreigners supply boat loads 
of salt. etc.. in return for protection from picates." It str<ick mc 
at once how c«»ul<l this Ik* an ancient custom if the English were 
not presi'ut in Newfoundland all this time. 



THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 

BY A. H. SAVCR 

"Trisse I^apynis" of the eleventh dynasty, which is the oldest 
liook in the world, was written in the reign of King Seankhara. 
who live<l al)out twenty-five hun<lre<I years before Clirist. The 
characters that ap}>ear in this l>ook are pronounced by the high- 
est of philologist authority to he prototypes of the letters after- 
wartl copieil hv the (ireeks from the Phicnicians and bv them 
transmit led to the I-atins. Thus Kg>pt is not only the cradle 
«»t the alphaU't. hut may Ik* considere<l the mother of literature. 
riie recor<ls ui>on the tombs and monuments. Ijeginning with 
Mena. the King of Kgypt. who founded Memphis an<i built one 
ot the great pyramids h.300 years ago. show that the |KM)ple were 
seldom governed by a man of their own race. Egyptian history 
for nearly 5.cx>) years tells of a series of con(juests by aliens who 
rnletl the countrv for centuries at a time until thev in turn were 
«»\erc»>me an<l «lriven out by other invaders — Semetic. Ethiopian, 
\ss\rian. Persian, (ireek. Macedonian. Roman. Saracen and 
Iiirkish, There is scarcely a representative of the Egyptian race 
in all of the long list that has lK*en preserved to us. Neverthe- 
U-***. iluring all tlu^^c c>cles of foreign domination the people have 
irrxcrved their individuality and racial features, their |)oculiar 
tn>t«»ms and <»ther national characteristics — an ethnographical, 
* :!inol«»gual phcnoment»n that is equally markefl with the Jews. 

I !u* Ntorv of KgNpt. as written in hieroglyphics u|)on the walls 
i i tnontnnents. |alaces an<l ttnubs. is m»t ofKrn to dispute. The 
kin^s who hnilt the pyramiils erecte<l monuments tliat cannot [)er- 
ish .ind have n«»t Iktcu removed. There is, however, a difference 
*<i opnnon a^ to e.xact elates, caused by variati<*ns of interpreta- 
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tioti. Some scholars claim ihat Kiiifr ;\iena reigned 5,867 years 
before Christ, which would be nearly 8.000 years from now, but 
others bring the date down to 4,400 years B. C. Taking the lat- 
ter estimate as accurate, we have at Sakara. twelve miles from 
Cairo and nine miles from the great pyramid of Cheops and the 
Sphinx, in what is known as "the Step Pyramid." near the ruins 
of the ancient City of Memphis, the oldest structure of buinan 
hands. That we know because of inscriptions of which there is 
no doubt. It was built by King Tchesor of the third dynasty in 
the year 3900 B. C. 

ANCIENT PIIOENICI.VN BOWLS. 

In the museums of London and Paris may be seen a number of 
bronze and silver-gilt bowls, chased and embossed with delicate 
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IS was fiinnd at 
L-cd in the Ftruscan 
an Egyptian scene, 
horses in motion is 
ant s]xices filled in 
starling from a tiny 
s forth in his char- 



as manik-vl by dif face and hair. .\ fr 
rangfd around the nuxt circle, witli the v 
with birds. In the iiiijicr |)arl of the jncturc 
fortress, a kiny. ai)i)arciitly an .\ssyrian. gi 
iot to the hunt, driven hy an ICgyjilian chariotetT. The king dis- 
mounts, and takes aim with a bow at a stag standing on a mound, 
Ihc stag i:- slain and falls. Xext. in the shade of a iiahn-lree. the 
Egyjitian is feeding the horses, wliilo the king proceeds to hang 
up and divide the slag, jiart for liis feast, and part for sacrifice 
to the goils. \Vc seo the king seated before an altar under the 
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winged disc of the sun-god. In front of the king a hideous ape 
looks out from a cave in a hillock, watching to slay the pious king 
unawares. The next scene shows the ape standing upright with 
a stone in his hand, but the goddess appears from heaven, and 
catches up king and chariot in her protecting arms. The king 
returns to earth again, tramples his enemy under foot, and returns 
in triumph to the palace whence he went forth. 

Another bowl said to have been found at Curium, on the south 
coast of Cyprus, during the excavations made there by General 
Cesnola, has in the center medallion a scene more obviously x\ssy- 
ri^n than any shown by the Palestrian bowl. A winged deity, 
half god, half monster, contends with a lion. The spaces around 
are filled by two protecting hawk-shaped genii. The interpreta- 
tion of this design as a whole is by no means clear. The next 
circle shows some curious scenes — animal contests, a lion tramp- 
ling a hunter, men come to his rescue, one with a bow, another 
thrusts a spear into the lion's mouth, etc. A king, bearing on 
his head a symbolic crown, manifestly Eg>'ptian, is slaying his 
foes ; he grasps them by the hair, he kills them literally at a blow ; 
beside him stands a hawk-headed sun-deity, Ra, with the solar 
disc on his head. At intervals along the bowl are formal designs 
like trees with monsters planted heraldically on either side. A. 
fusion a king from Assyria, a charioteer from Egypt, and an ape 
from Africa? Why was the cup found in Italy? Why do its 
designs reappear on pottery that is Hellenic? And lastly, how 
came the Curium bowl so far from the land which created the- 
art it represents? 

glance at the Assyrian relief shows how oriental they are. These 
curious bowls suggest several problems : With respect to the pre- 
ceding one, how came the artist to combine in such strange con- 

THE NAMES OF THE STATES.* 
By Annabklla Stanford. 
, When the Congress of 1784 assembled. Virginia ceded to the 
United States the Northwest Territory. The district lying north 
of the forty-fifth parallel, and between that and the Lake of the 
Woods, comprising that portion of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
north of the latitude of St. Paul, was to be called Sylvania. That 
from the forty- fourth to the forty-fifth parallels, and west of Lake 
Michigan, in or near which are now situated Oshkosh, Eau 
Claire, Winona, and other important towns, was named Michi- 
gania. The peninsula of what is the present state of Michigan 
was given the name of Chersonesus. 

A fourth district, comprising a part each of northern Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa, extending indefinitely to the west, was desig- 
nated Assenisipia, while south of that the valley of the Illinois 
River and a large but ill defined extent of country east was to 
be Illinoia ; and to Northern and Central Indiana and Northern 
Ohio was assigned the name of Metropotamia. A territory com- 
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-prising portions of Central Ohio and Indiana was designated 
-Saratoga, and to the remainder of Ohio, that part adjoining 
iPennsylvania, the name of Washington was bestowed. 

The lower end of Illinois and the western tip of Kentucky, 
comprising the territory surrounding the junctions of the 
Wabash, Cumberland, Tennessee, and Ohio, was marked off as 
Polypotamia, and an indefinite district to the east of this, lying 
along the Ohio River, was called Pelisipia. 

Of the names suggested, two in a modified form, Michigan and 
Illinois, remain; the romantic Sylvania was never adopted; Cher- 
sonesus and Metropotamia wer^ rejected as savoring too much 
of Europe; the name of Saratoga came near adoption in mem- 
ory of the famous victory ; Polypotamia and Pelisipia were dis- 
missed from consideration as fanciful and inappropriate ; and the 
personal opponents of Washington succeeded in preventing the 
use of his name at that time, and many years elapsed ere it was 
revived, first as proposed for Minnesota, then adopted in the 
far West. 

New York indicated a personal compliment to the Duke of 
York, who converted the Dutch colony into an English posses- 
sion ; but by the change of ownership we missed New Amsterdam. 
New Jersey, too, savors of the personal. The Dutch called it 
New Sweden ; but after the English conquest Nova Caesarea was 
the ponderous name with which it was loaded by command of 
Charles II., for Carteret valiantly held the channel island of 
Caesarea for the King against the Parliament. Most of the inhab- 
itants of this island would not even then have recognized it by 
its official title ; for after struggling with the Latin name for two 
or three hundred years they finally determined that the easiest 
way to pronounce it was Jersey ; so Jersey it became, and, when 
the name crossed the Atlantic with a prefix, Jersey it remained. 

New Hampshire was first called Laconia, or Lacedaemon, a 
scholar among the New Englanders remembering that the Pel- 
oponnesus, the home of the Spartans and Argives, was mountain- 
ous ; so was a portion of New Hampshire, hence the propriety of 
the name. John Mason, however, who held a patent for the 
district, called it New Hampshire after his native country in 
England, and then the name Laconia was transferred to the hilly 
district surrounding Lake Champlain. 

We missed another picturesque name on account of the desire 
of Charles I. to pay a personal compliment to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. When Lord Baltimore drew up the papers for patent for 
the new colony, he called it Crescentia ; but the King insisted that 
it should be Terra Marine (Mary's Land), and Maryland instead 
of Crescentia it has remained. There was some talk of calling it 
Terra Henricttae. 

William Penn's intention was to call his colony* New Wales, it 
was said, on account of his friendship for several Welsh gentle- 
men, and his desire to pay them a compliment. However, he 
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chan)^c<l tlu* name to Sytvania. and the prefix was added to dts- 
titi^^titsh his Syhania from another proposed Sylvania in North 
Carolina am! 'Fenncssce. 

W'ht-n West \ irj^nia was se[)arated from the older State in 
iS/13, thiTc was a spiritc<I (hscussion in Congress regarding the 
name. Kanawha was the favorite, and would have heen adopted 
hui fur the fact that the jx^ople of the new State did not care 
to give up a name that had come down to them from colonial 
times; so West X'irginia was chosen. There had always Inren 
a distinction made by the X'irginians themselves l)etween that 
I>ortion of their Slate l>ing east and that to the west of the liluc 
kidge. The ICast X'irginians were the aristocrats, and regar<!ed 
tlie mountaineers to the west as little better than savages. The 
West \irginians were fjoor, there were few towns of imp<irtance 
in their section of the State, the cabins in which they lived were 
on small holdings, widely scf)arated, and trails, unworthy of the 
name of nads. were rough and rocky, the mountain districts 
Ijcing almost inaccessible during the inclement season. Hut the 
mountaineers had a sturdy independence. Like their neighbors 
east of the Ridge, they were prmul of being Virginians, and 
almost unanimously rejected the proposition to convert them into 
Kanawhans. 

When Louisiana Territory was purchased by the United States, 
there was on the Re<l R\\ct a colony of Acadians, who by one 
or another means had found their way from the various English 
colonies, among which they were distributed, to the French pro- 
vince west of the Mississippi, and when I^uisiana was admitted 
as a State a strong argument was made in favor of Acadie or 
Acadia as a name for the new State. 

The Mormons <lesire<l to call their territory Deseret. The name 
was that given by them to their original colony. The word is 
>aul to signify **honey bee." and was a self-complimentary allusion 
to their own industry in converting the sandy valleys and arid 
plains of an inhospitable region into fertile farms and (astures 
green. 

When the territory of Minnesota applied for a<imission. several 
names were suggestetl. among them being Itasca, Chippeway, 
lackson and Washington. Nevada narrowly escaped the name of 
>ierra Nevada (snowy mountains), that bestowed on its most 
prominent range to the west of the State line, and borrowed from 
the name of a simitar range running througii Andalusia south of 
< iranada. .After the purchase of .\laska, several names were sug- 
i^ested for the new fK>ssession, among them Walrussia, American 
>il>eria. Zero Islands and Polario. The name now used was 
|.roiK»scd l)y Charles Sumner, who stated it to be that bestowed 
by the Intlians themselves and given to Captain Cook with the 
mformation that it signified "The Great Land.** 

The (»riginal name of Arizona was .Xriruma, a Zuni word sig- 
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nifying "silver bearing," and presumably referring to the mines 
worked for their precious metal even before the discovery of 
America. 

Colorado, as everyone knows, was named from its great river, 
and the name of this is a Spanish word signifying "ruddy," for 
the stream, ordinarily clear, becomes at. flood seasons of a ruddy 
color tinted by the clay it bears along; but the State narrowly 
escaped the name of Coronado, that of the famous Spanish 
explorer who traversed, or is supposed to have traversed, a por- 
tion of its territory. 

Several names were suggested for the Territory of Idaho, that 
finally selected being given the preference, not only on account 
of its euphony, but because of its poetic significance. It is a Nez 
Perce word signifying the "silver gleam on the mountains." 

A recent illustration of a lost name is Sequoya, strongly favored 
by a large portion of the population of Indian Territory, and but 
for the union with Oklahoma the name of the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet would probably be now included in our list 
of States. 

A TABLET FROM BABYLONIA. 

Rev. R. W. .Miller, of Chicago, has brought back from his 
travels in the East a brick from the palace of Nebuchadnezzar in 

Babvlon. 

■ 

The tablet, which is 2,500 years old, is thirteen inches long, 
three inches thick and weighs thirty pounds. The brick bears a^ 
stamp in the ancient cuneiform script as follows : 

"Xehuchadnezzar, King of Babylon; restorer of Azida and 
Esaglia, first born son of Xobo])olassar." The brick was taken 
from the ruins of the palace which arc being excavated by the 
noted German archccologist, Dr. Keklcway, who has been at work 
there with a force of 200 men for ci^ht years. 

Air. Miller said that Jerusalem is now undergoing a building 
boom. There is a trolley line in process of construction at Damas- 
cus, and there are other small siji^ns of the awakening of the 
East. 
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THE IBERIAN RACE. 

By Henry Proctor. 

They were spread through Spain as far south as the Pillars 
of Hercules and as far to the northeast as Germany and Den- 
mark. The skulls from Basque cemeteries possess exactly the 
same characteristics as those from Neolithic tombs and caves, 
and there is no doubt that the Neolithic inhabitants of Britain 
belonged to the same non-Aryan race as the Basques — a race 
which formerly inhabited the whole of Europe until displaced 
by the present Aryan populations. 

This is further demonstrated by the fact that when the Romans 
invaded Britain they found in it two races of men pliysically very 
distinct. There were the Turanian Silures which are identified 
with the Iberians, and the Aryan Celts. The first were of feeble 
build, short stature, long skulls and dark complexion, who buried 
their dead in long barrows or mounds, with interior chambers or 
passages ; some as much as forty feet long. In these are found 
no trace of metal and but little pottery. 

The Silures were the builders of the cromlechs, dolmens and 
other jnegalithic structures, so common in various parts of the old 
continent. Their type survives to-day in the small, dark people 
of parts of Wales, of the south and west of Ireland and the 
Hebrides. 

The Celts on the other hand were tall and muscular, and of 
light hair and complexion, and were the builders of the round 
barrows. Their language was of the Aryan family, while that of 
the Silures was of the Turanian. 

We have said that Australia formed part of the lost continent 
of Lemuria. 

The proof of this fact is found in the character of its fauna, 
which differs but little frdm that of the Early Eocene. For 
nearly all the animals of Australia are pouched as all of the 
animals of the Early Eocene were, and it was during the Eocene 
period that the placental mammals (allied to existing forms) 
made their first appearance. Australia therefore did not form 
part of the continent of Atlantis on which the remains of placental 
mammals are found, but of a continent which must have been sub- 
merged during the Eocene period before the placental mammals 
had made their appearance. We also find there the nearest 
approach to a missing link that is found anywhere. It has the 
body of a mole, the bill of a duck, and it is the only known animal 
which lays eggs, so that it possesses characteristics of bird, reptile 
and mammal. So that we have in Australia probably the oldest 
forms of animal life now existing on the earth, and possibly the 
most primitive kind of man, as they are certainly among the lowest 
and least advanced in civilization. Nevertheless thev had one 
invention which was totally unknown in any other part of the 
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world, namely, the boomerang, a weapon which returns to the 
sender. 

The inventions of the savage races as a rule present a dead-level 
of sameness, but the fact that this unique invention was totally 
unknown elsewhere when Australia was discovered, goes to prove 
that the Australian race was indigenous to the soil, and has sur- 
vived together with his country from the Tertiary period. The 
Miocene or Mid-tertiary man, according to La Beauce, already 
knew the use of fire, and worked flint. However rough and rudi- 
mentary his instruments may have been, he had even then an 
industry, and according to all appearance fed partly upon cooked 
food. He possessed scrapers for preparing skins, and awls which 
perhaps served as needles. 

Of Quartenary man we have more precise inforamtion than 
we have concerning many existing races. We have more than 
forty different skulls from as many different places, especially in 
Western Europe. He was the contemporary of the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, the cave bear and the cave tiger. 

It is easy therefore to discern how all the races which now in- 
habit the earth have risen successively at different geological 
ep)ochs. The older races as we see are dying out, and some are 
swiftly disappearing from the face of the earth, while the later 
races are increasing by leaps and bounds and filling the face of 
the world -with fruit. This is in the order of providence guiding 
evolution that the lower races should be gradually displaced or 
absorbed by the higher. So the red and brown races are dying 
out. So will the black and yellow races eventually disappear, or 
become assimilated to the Caucasian, who is now taking possession 
of their land. Africa, the home of the Negro race, is being over- 
run and possessed by the white race. The yellow race, although 
so numerous in China, possesses only a fossilized civilization. 
They seem incapable of making any great progress, and the inev- 
itable end appears to be the division of their land among the Great 
Powers. To the decadence of the yellow race, Japan is the 
only exception, and this nation may be the very latest offshoot 
of the Turanian race. For each of the five root-races are five 
branches, or sub-races, and it is the destiny of each sub-race to 
succeed and supplant the previous sub-races. This is illustrated 
in regard to the Aryan race. The Hindoo is of the Aryan race, 
just as much as the Anglo-Saxon, who now dominates his im- 
mense dominions. Hut the Hindoo is of the first sub-race, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of tlie fifth sub-race. What is true of the root-race 
is true also of each sub-race, viz., that it rises by degrees to the 
zenith of its power and glory and then declines before the later 
race, which makes greater progress and readies a higher state 
of civilization. The mixture of races tends to produce new and 
higher races, as Martin de Moussy says of Brazil, that **mixed 
races of every origin increase and form a new population, always 
becoming more similar to the white type, which, according to 
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what takes place in the whole of South America, will in the end 
ahsorh all the rest,** and from the fusion of existing races a 
sixth nM>t-racc will Ixr fomied jx^sscssinj^ a sixth sense, and be- 
loininj^ as much sufK'rior to the present races as man is now to 
thf lower animals — a (f<Kl-like race, worthy to have dominion 
Mt the whole creation. 



Dr. Tafcl. a (ierman explorer, lias succeeded in obtaining an 
audience with the Dalai I^ma at a monastery of Gombum, near 
the CliincM' town of Sinin^fu. The Dalai Lama receive<l I>r. 
raid in the larj^st chamlier of the monastery, a low roofed room 
coniaining many pillars dra|>ed in cloth. The Dalai sat on a stool 
forty inches ht^h. He is described as a dark little man. slightly 
hiiilt. with Til>ctan features, dark eyes, a thick black mustache.and 
covered with |HKk marks. He wore a priest's robe and a richly 
euibroidered undergarment. The explorer received a present of a 
>carf for good luck, which was woven of silk and wool. A gro- 
tescjuc ceremony was the examining of candidates for the priest- 
hood. There were three candidates, and one hundred priests 
were present as s|)ectators. Priests and candidates prostrated 
thenisi'Ives on the ground face downward and lay thus liefore the 
Dalai I^ma throughout the examination. The I^lai pace<l up and 
down and put questions to the firostrate candidates. When a 
candidate gave an unsatisfactory answer the Dalai Lama placed 
his right hand on the oflfcnder's mouth and held it tightly. When 
Dr. Tafel f>rostrated himself l)efore the Dalai Lama on taking 
leave the latter apfKrared f)lease<l with the respect shown him. and 
ho touched il)e cxplc^rer's head with his right hand. 



( onsiil Williai)! C .Magclssen. writing from Bagdad, in Astatic 
lurkev, calN attention to a vast irrigation pr(»gramme in that arid 
country and to the present demand for puminng plants. He says: 
"In ancient times, when the whole of Babylonian Mesopotamia 
and the greater jiortion of the country lying betw*een the Tigris 
River and the mountains of Persia and Kurdistan were artiiictally 
irrij^ate<l. these i>arts held the principal granaries of the world. The 
luxurious growth of grain upon these alluvial flats excited the 
woiuier of tlie (ircek travellers who visited the East and. accord- 
\n^ to HercMJotus. the soil yielded commonly two hundred fold 
au.l sonietnnes three hundred fold. Herodotus would not tell the 
whole truth for fear tliat his veracity might be doubled. When 
the (lialean^i i>eopled the delta of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
thr\ ct>nstructe<i vast irrigation works, which turned the whole 
land fr«»ui a «les4»late waste into one huge garden. The whole 
plain uav viii,l«|tMi with prosj)erous and populous cities, set in the 
rnnUt ^'f engirdling areas under wheat; for it is from this region 
that wheat, at first found in a wild and uncultivated state, was 
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taken and gradually transplanted all over the world. In those 
days the land was protected against the inundations of the rivers 
and watered in seasons of drought by a stupendous system of 
dikes and canals, which at the present day, in a ruined and sand- 
choked condition , cover like a network the face of the countrv. 
Once the crown of the possessions of the powers which swayed 
the East, it is now a barren waste. The irrigation works of the 
ancients perished because the country was so torn asunder by 
strife that ihey ceased to keep them in repair. The scene of the 
sudden destruction which overwhelmed the cities of the plain is 
still visible. The River Tigris burst its bonds and temporarily en- 
gulfed a great area, and from that day to this desolation reigns 
supreme around ancient Opis.** 



Professor Ronald M. Burrows, in a recent report on the exca- 
vations in Crete, describes the uncovering of the Palace of the 
Minoan kings at Knossos. Here is a si)ecimen of what he has to 
say about the finds of the excavators: ''Besides the Throne and 
the Cupbearer, there were the long corridors, with the rows and 
rows of huge Aladdin's jars, twenty in a single storeroom, many 
of them still standing in position and intact, as when once they 
held the oil or wine of King Minos. On the walls were frescoes 
of *his minions and his dames,* in garden or on balcony 'viewing 
the games'; The men close-shaven and with flowing hair, the 
women with puflfed sleeves and flounced skirts, frisees et de- 
colletees, altogether ladies of fashion and the Court, of whom 
the French savant might well exclaim, 'Mais ce sont des Parisi- 



ennes'." 



In the winter of 1905 M. Jean Capart purchased in Egypt some 
fragments of a decorated funerary chamber of the period of the 
Sixth Dynasty and in due course they were incorporated, as the 
gift of Madame Errera of Brussels, the Egy^jtian collection of 
the M usees Royaux du Cinquantenaire, where they are now pre- 
served. Egyptologists will now be interested to hear that M. 
Capart has now issued a monograph upon his find, entitled 
Cliambre Funerairc de la Sixicnie Dynastic. The chamber be- 
longed to the tomb of an official named Maru-Bebi, who lived in 
the time of Mer-en-Ra, that is to say, towards the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty, about 3500 B. C according to the current 
chronology, or about 2500 B. C. according to Meyer's chrono- 
logical system. The deceased (lescril)es himself as a friend of the 
king, superintendent uf the royal forests, and scribe of the royal 
boat. Tlic chamber is a fine s])ccimcn of its class, of which there 
arc not many examples in the C^airo Museum or in the ^luseums 
of Eur()])e. IVus^els is therefore to he coni^raiulated on having 
obtained this example throu.L,di the Liener<')sity of Madame Errera 
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and the energ>' of M. Capart. His description of the monument 
makes a very attractive volume, and special mention must be 
made of the five photographic plates included, which give excel- 
lent reproductions of the walls of the chamber. 



The second volume of the "Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts 
in the Bodeian Library" (Oxford: Qarendon Press), by Adolph 
Xeubauer and Arthur Ernest Cowlev. contains the additions to 
the collection since 1886, including the great mass of fragments 
from the Geniza of the old synagogue in Cairo. The work was 
begiui by Dr. Xeubauer, the editor of the former volume of the 
Catalogue, and, after the failure of his health, was completed by 
Mr. Cowley. The whole number of manuscripts described in the 
volume is 316, of which 166 (containing 2,675 pieces) are from 
Cairo. The identification and detailed description of these muti- 
lated and often half-obliterated fragments have been the chief 
task of the cataloguer, which has been fulfilled with unsparing 
pains. Full indexes do all that can be done to help the student 
find what he is seeking in this mass of material. 



In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxviii, pp. 
176-189, M. Jastrow, Jr., discusses the question of the existence 
of Babylonian temple libraries. Three important mounds have 
thus far been pretty thoroughly explored; namely Telloh, Abu 
Habba, and Nippur ; and a fourth site, Babylon, has been under 
investigation since 1899. In none of these mounds has anything 
that can properly be called a temple library been discovered. All 
that has been found in connection with the temple has been either 
records connected with the temple administration, or business 
documents of a private character, stored there for safety, or tab- 
lets for use in the temple schools. Among the latter, mythological 
and ritual texts, which served as writing exercises for the chil- 
dren, have occasionally been discovered, but nothing which indi- 
cates the preservation of literature in the narrower sense. The 
Babylonian temples were halls of record rather than libraries, 
and the only library which has yet been discovered is that found 
in the palace of Assurbanipal at Ninevah. 



The Rhind Lectures in Arch3eolog>', which Professor Sayce 
delivered at Edinburgh last winter, have now been issued in vol- 
ume form under the title "The Archaeolog)' of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions." The lectures themselves take up six chapters of 
the hook, and an essay on Canaan in the century before the 
Exodus, contributed in 1905 to the Contemporary Review, has 
been added as a seventh chapter. Prof. Sayce claims that his 
hook represents a first attempt to deal with the archaeology of 
cuneiform decipherment, and it is certainly true that, while we 
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have abundance of epigraphic material for study, our archaeo- 
logical knowledge of Babylonia and Assyria is miserably defective. 
His volume deals in turn with the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions; the archaeological materials for study, with special 
reference to the excavations at Susa. and our knowledge of the 
origin of bronze ; the Sumerians ; the relation of Babylonian to 
Egyptian civilization ; Babylonia and Palestine ; Asia Minor, and 
early Canaan. 



In the Ephemcris fiir Scmitischc Epigraphik, Vol ii, pp. 125- 
139, M. Lidzbarski discusses the origin of the names of the 
letters of the Semitic alphabet, and comes to the conclusion that 
these names are of genuine Semitic origin and that the alphabet 
must have been invented by a Semitic people. It is possible, 
however, that it is based upon some foreign phonetic or acropho- 
netic system. This mav have been one of the varieties that have 
lately been discovered in the eastern Mediterranean. It is im- 
possible that the Greek alphabet was original^ and that the 
Semitic was borrowed from it. In Hermes, Vol. xli, pp. 540-561, 
A. Gercke discusses the origin and development of the Greek 
alphabet. After considering many details, he concludes that the 
supplementary signs were developed before the foundation of 
Cumae (ca 730 B. C), and that the origin of the Greek alphabet 
cannot be placed later than the beginning of the ninth century, 
as the Lycian and Carian alphabets, which imply the Greek, 
originated before the end of that century. In any case the inven- 
tion of the alphabet is far later than the Dorian occupation of the 
islands. 



Classical Philology for July, has an article by Prof. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, on "Field Museum Inscriptions." Says Prof. Good- 
speed: *The Field Columbian Museum has recently received 
from Mr. S. L. James, of Chicago, a collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities (Accession 955). These objects were secured by Mr. 
James's father in the course of a visit to Egypt made some years 
ago, and were sent by him to Chicago, where they remained 
stored away until his death in 1903, when his heirs turned them 
over to the Field Museum. From certain tickets and papers 
accompanying the collection it appears that it was formerly 
located at Sidi Gabcr, between Alexandria and Ramleh, where 
it was exhibited in connection with a reputed Tomb of Cleopatra. 
Doubtless some woman of that name was buried there . . . The 
chief treasure of the collection is a superb stone sarcophagus 
of the first century after Christ. Among the objects included 
in the collection three or four arc of interest for Greek and Latin 
epigraphy." 



ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT 

BY DR. C H. S. DAVIS 
MBRIDBN, CONN. 

The New York Museum of Natural History has recently re- 
ceived a collection of some of the rarest fossils ever brought to 
this country from Northern Egypt. The museum will now have 
the largest and most complete collections of fossils in the world. 
^ The exploring party left New York on January 5, under the 
direction of Prof. H. F. Osborne, vice-president of the museum, 
and Walter Granger. Arrived in Cairo' a month later, the explor- 
ers engaged twenty Egyptians to assist them, and the next day 
the expedition started for the Fayum Desert seventy miles away, 
arriving there on February 19. Professor Osborne outlined the 
work for his men and stayed there a month and then left his 
assistants to complete the exploring while he came to New York 
Mr. Granger and Mr. Olsen then explored the desert until May 
2^, when having completed the collection they started for home. 
The collection was put into twenty-seven packing cases and 
'shipped on a freight steamer. 

The main object of the expedition was to seek the ancestor of 
the elephant. A very important find was that of the ancestral 
elephant known as the P alec omasto don. The skeleton is not 
complete, but the skull, the lower jaw, leg and feet bones and 
several vertebrae were found. A thorough search was made for 
the missing bones, but with no success. According to Mr. 
Granger this animal dates back more than a million years. An- 
other important fossil found was that of a skull of an Arsinoi- 
theriuvi, which takes its name from Queen Arsinoe, who reigned 
316 B. C. The skull, which is very rare, is the only one in this 
country, and there are only two in the world. They are in Euro- 
pean museums. The bones of the body and legs of this animal 
have never been found. Among other fossils in the collection 
are the bones of the Ungulates and Rodents. It is the first time 
that the fossil rodent was ever found in Egypt, but many have 
been found in other parts of Africa. Several skulls of the ancient 
crocodiles were found, their heads being from three to four feet 
long. Judging from the size of the skulls, according to Mr. 
Granger, the bodies must have been from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long. Speaking of the ages of the fossils, Mr. Granger said 
geologists hold that where the bones of animals are not complete 
and cannot be made complete they must have lived two million 
years ago. 

Says Mr. Granger: "Seeking the ancestor of the elephant is 
a hard task. With the mammals a wonderful change takes place 
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E^pt from the foundation of its monarchy, the greatest city of 
the most ancient culture on the Mediterranean. The splendor of 
its four great temples, even in their decadence, struck the Greeks 
with awe. The sites of those temples lie plainly before us amid 
the ruins of the city, and we can begin directly to uncover them, 
and to trace their long history of six thousand years, without 
needing any preliminary research. We appeal in the interests 
of art, as the Memphite school was the finest known ; in the 
interests of Mediterranean history, as the foreign quarter was the 
emporium of the ancient world ; in the interest of archaeology, as 
this city was the richest and oldest in the land. 



Y. L. Heiberg, professor of philology .in the LTniversitv of 
Copenhagen, made an important discovery at the Convent of the 
Holy Grave at Constantinople a few weeks ago. While studying 
old manuscripts at the convent he discovered a number of palimp- 
sests, which, in addition to prayers and psalms of the twelfth 
century, contained copies of works by Archimedes, the Greek 
mathematician, who was born about 287 B. C. The manuscript 
was a copy made about the year 900 by a monk and afterward 
conveyed to Constantinople. The Turkish authorities would not 
permit Professor • Heiberg to remove the manuscript. He was 
permitted, however, to make a copy of it, and this will soon be 
published. 



Tlie Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres publishes 
a description of the inscribed stones recently unearthed beneath 
the Villa Sciarra, on the eastern slope of the Janicule, in front 
of the Aventinus at Rome, in course of the construction upon 
that site of the new residence for Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
W^urtz, of Xew York. The stones enable archaeologists definitely 
to settle sevet'al disputed points in classical topography. Among 
the excavations is a marble altar, decorated with marks of satyrs, 
birds and bucranii, bearing an inscription in Greek showing it 
to be dedicated, by command, to the goddess Artemis, to Kupris 
the Sidonian Venus, and to the Nymphs Furrines. The Academy 
of Inscriptions regrets that, owing to the absence of Mr. Wurtz 
from Rome, the excavations, promising considerable archaeologi- 
cal interest, were not made before his new house was built, there- 
by closing them up under solid masonry. 



\n anticipation of the fact that the temples of Philae and other 
Egyptian remains on tli.'it island of the Nile just above the 
Assoiirui Dam will be obliterated owinc]^ to the contemplated ele- 
vation of the dam, Dr. Reisner, who iia^ been in cli:iri^c of the 
Cerinan excavation works ?t the IHraniids for some time, has 
been co::imissione(l by the ICgyptian (Government to collect all 
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the data concerning the ruins of Philae, transport to Cairo all 
movable objects, and make complete architectural and artist 
drawings of the monuments as they now are. The work will be 
begun in September and Egyptologists may, therefore, rest 
assured that, if the temples of Philae are never again to rise above 
the waters of the Nile, they will ,at least, have complete records 
and views concerning them. 



Word has been received from Dr. M. A. Stein, who is engaged 
in archaeological investigations in the Lop or Tarim basin of 
Chinese Turkestan, where he has carried on excavations at four 
chief sites. At the most western of the sites. Dr. Stein cleared 
nearly thirty 'dwellings in addition to those he investigated in 
1901. Large numbers of wooden tablets were found in the 
Kharosthi script peculiar to the extreme northwest of India not 
far from the beginning of our era, and introduced thence, appar- 
ently, into Chinese Turkestan. Sanskrit documents were also 
obtained, together with Greeco-Ronian intaglios and Chinese seals, 
showing that influences from far to the south, the west, and the 
•east had penetrated to the very center of Asia seventeen centuries 
-or more ago. Further east at Endereh (Tuholo) Dr. Stein's work 
brought to light a still further collection of Kharosthi records 
-on wood, which clearly belong to the close of the third century 
of our era. At the time of his earlier visit he discoursed epi- 
graphical records in the Tibetan language, dating from the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. At the other sites were brought 
to light Kharosthi documents on wood and numerous paintings 
and stucco reliefs showing the influence of Indian art on the 
one hand and of Greece- Roman art on the other. A complete 
-clearing of a large ruined fort broui^dit to light nearly a thousand 
Tibetan records. Nearly a hundred miles north of Miran, where 
the above discoveries were made were found the earliest human 
relics consisting of flints and cnuie pottery dating from an 
unknown but very early period. Dr. Stein's investigations, to- 
thc old Egyptian palace and the new University of Chicago — a 
most remarkable coincidence. 

The most remarkable feature is a deeply cut disk and the fa- 
rows. Those of the rear liall have disappeared. In the first 
•hall three columns are standing;. 



An interesting discovery of papyri was recently made at Edfu, 
Upper Egypt, near the site of an old Coi^tic monastery, and the 
parchments have been brought to l^ngland, where there is some 
disposition to regard them as a valuable addition to the "Sayings 
•of Christ'' found by Grenfell. At Edfu recently a native acci- 
<ientally laid bare a small tomb-like receptacle. In this were 
found a number of parchment'manuscrjpts bound in thick papyrus 
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covers. The native sold them to an Arab dealer for a few dollars, 
and the Arab resold them to a Copt for $2,500. Then the find 
came into the hands of Mr. De Rustaf jaell, a well-known explorer, 
who brought it to England. 

The parchments have already been identified as unique Coptic 
Greek ecclesiastical manuscripts of the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies of great archaeological importance, with about a dozen 
rolls of sixth century Greek papyri. Among them are twenty-five 
leaves of apocryphal sayings of Christ in a Coptic translation of 
the lost Greek original, of which previously only thirteen leaves 
were known, twelve in the National Gallery in Paris and one at 
Berlin. The discovery also comprised parts of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke fn Greek, a Coptic Apocalypse of 
St. John, a Coptic history of miracles of Cosmos and Damien 
dated in the sixth century, a sermon by St. Piscnthios in Coptic, 
and a unique manuscript in the Nubian language dealing with the 
life of St. Menos and the canons of the Nicaean Council. Only 
fragments of manuscripts in the Nubian language have been dis- 
covered hitherto. There are very few scholars in the language 
and scarcely any published literature. 

Eg>'pt has also yielded another find to Mr. De Rustafjaell's 
researches. In the desert in Upper Egypt, on the left bank of 
the Nile, he found among the remains of palaeolithic flint fac- 
tories a number of crude, weather-beaten limestone vessels. He 
holds them to be of the Palaeolithic age. They are certainly older 
than the Neglithic age. which covered a considerable period in 
Egypt before the advent of the first dynasty in B. C. 4000. 



Prof. Charles Waldstein, who attempted to interest the Italian 
Government in excavating Herculaneum, has made public the 
following: When in April, 1904, I had succeeded in gaining the 
support of the chief Italian authorities for my plan of an inter- 
national excavation of Herculaneum, in conjunction with and 
under the direction of the Italian archaeologists and under Italian 
laws, the matter was settled in its first stage by the warm assent 
of the then Minister of Public Instruction. Signor Orlando. He 
supplied me with my credentials, which were to show the world 
that I was acting with the cognizance and the direct encourage- 
ment of the Italian Government, by giving me, at my request, the 
letter which has already been published (see American Anti- 
quarian, Jan.-Feb. 1907). In this letter he recognized all the 
difficulties which lav before me in this iniziativa mondial e before 
I could secure the co-operation of the civilized world for such 
a colossal and ideal task, and expressed the hope that I should 
not meet with insuperable difficulties. I therefore began my 
propaganda ' for the international enterprise in Europe and the 
United States, and carried the first stage almost to completion, in 
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a manner which was as satisfactory to me as it was surprising". 

When, however, in January, 1905, from utterances in the 
Italian prcs^. and from a speech made by Signor Orlando in the 
Italian (_h.'iinl>er. it l>ecanie manifest that the Italian Government 
was no hm^cT prepared to supjjort my scheme wholeheartedly, 
I wrote as follows in a letter in which I also insisted upon the 
competence of Italian archreologists. **Compare," I urged upon 
the reader, "the approj)riations made by the Italian Government 
for archcToloj2;^ical, scientific, and artistic work with those of our 
own budget, and our admiration of the Italian sense of intellectu- 
ality as a factor of national life mav not exclude a sense of shame 
as regards our own national attitude in such matters." The letter 
ended with the following i)assage: **Should the Italian nation 
object to such international work and excavate Herculaneum 
themselves I shall not regret the efforts I have made for the wider 
plan. I lerculaneum will be restored to light, which is the most 
important matter. But at the same time I shall regret that Italy 
does not also seize this op[K)rtunity of making itself the center 
for a great work in which all civilized nations will unite in har- 
mony on the very soil upon which the essence of their common 
civilization rests. This would be the tyi>c for other similar enter- 
prises in science and art, and would confirm de facto what the 
peace conference and the treaties of arbitration are establishing 
de jure. One thing remains certain, that without the cordial and 
unqualified assent, nay. the positive encouragement, of the Italian 
Government, the Italian people, and my Italian conferees, the 
work on which I am engaged cannot proceed." 

What I said then in 1905 was meant in all sincerity and applies 
to the present moment. Herculaneum must be excavated as 
soon as j)ossible, because of the cjuite exceptional character of 
what we have every reason to expect to find, because of the in- 
creased difficulties and cost which everv vear and everv week of 
delay entail, and because of the advantai^^cs to the living and the 
coniini^ G^cnorations which the results will yield and of which they 
ouj^^lu not to be deprived. On this all who have any right to an 
opinion— from P»cule :\nd Cia^ton Boissicr to Reinach and Prof. 
I)air ( )-') of the Museum of Xaj)les, the greatest authority on 
<^uch ni.'ilUTs in the ])reseiit day — are agreed. 



Contents of the rroccediu^s of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
olo^ry. \'nl. xxix. I'art 5: P.arsaunia the Xakcd (con.). \V. E. 
C'runi — llittitc Inscriptions: The Method. \'erihcr.tion, and Re- 
sult^ < f my I )ecij)lierment of them. A. II. Saycc — Tiie Exodus 
of the llclirews. J. IJel'lcin — Coptic Bone Figures. C L. Wool- 
cy — Xahn-SIuim-Li! nr. King of Bal'vlon. 1^. \\. King — : A 
lianimural/i Text frcm Ashurljani'xars. 
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A student of Buddhism and a translator of the Pali texts, 
Mr. Albert J. Edmunds of Philadelphia, says: "The world is 
beginning to realize the cosmic importance of these texts. The 
-epoch of Gautama (Gotamo) in India was one of the four great- 
est upheavals in the history of the spirit of man. The other 
three were the age of Socrates in Athens, of Christ in Caper- 
naum, and the thinkers who engendered the American and 
French revolutions. It appears that when Buddha was born, 
the angels were the first to receive him, the mortals afterward. 

**When Paul was standing before Nero, Buddhism was officially 
welcomed into China. Cashmere and Cevlon were the homes of 
two ancient sects of Buddhists. From the greater part of India 
all traces of Buddhism, except ruins, have been swept away. 
The Moslems obliterated the traces of the lost version of the 
Sutras. The gospels are original documents, deriving their inspi- 
ration from the life and words of Jesus. East Indian archaeology 
confirms the trustworthiness of the Pali texts. There is a chain 
of Greek art reaching all the way from the Adriatic to the Ganges. 
The coins of all the Roman emperors from Augustus to Hadrian 
are in the museum at Madras. Christian and Buddhist romances 
;are founded on the facts of ancient life. 



Columbus, when he was making his first voyage, which resulted 
in discovering America, was made aware that he was approaching 
land by the birds which came flying in the air. Up to that time 
he had traveled under the guidance of the stars. He was, how- 
ever, anticipated by the islanders of the Pacific. The Maori 
tradition is that in the voyage of one of the canoes from Hawaiki 
to New Zealand the captain liberated two pet birds that they 
might fly towards the land. The custom prevailed in ancient 
times, for the Babylonians and the Phoenicians carried pigeons 
on their voyages in ancient times for the same purpose. 

In the Bible we learn that Noah let loose the dove from the 
ark before he had seen any signs of land, but she returned, and 
then he waited seven days and loosed another which brought 
back the olive leaf. After seven more days he sent forth a 
dove again, which did not return. This shows the extent of the 
deluge. The raven did not return because it fed upon carrion. 

From the brick tablets discovered we learn the Babylonian ac- 
count of the flood. The good man, namecl Chasis Adra, saved 
by the gods, sent forth from a ship for the first time the dove, 
second a swallow, third a raven, but the raven did not return. 

The custom prevails among the Polynesians at the present 
time. The coincidence confirms the Bible story of the flo(Hl in 
its details. 
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Joutel's Journal of LaSalle's Last Voyage, 1684-7, with 
notes and index by Henry Reed Stiles, M. D., to which is added 
"A Bibliography of the Discovery of the Mississippi," by Apple- 
ton Griffin of the Library of Congress. 

Edition limited to 500 copies, 1906. Net $5.00. Joseph Mc- 
Donough, Publisher, Albany, N. Y., 1906. 

Joutel was familiar with the tragic scenes which occurred just 
before the death of I^iSallc. The fatal error of LaSalle was that 
he passed by the mouth of the Mississipi River without recogniz- 
ing it, and spent the last years of his life in almost aimless wan- 
derings through the forests and grassy ])lains of Texas until near- 
ly all the voyagers who accompanied him in his vast expedition 
had perished one after the other. It would seem that his followers 
had become desperate, except the faithful Joutel, who was always 
loyal to him. 

The treacherous Duhaut conspired against him but spared those 
who were by his side. He fired his piece and shot LaSalle through 
the head so that he dro])ped without speaking. The conspirators 
stripped the body to tlie shirt and vented their malice in vile 
language. Even the Sieur Liotot said in scorn several times, 
''There thou licst, Great I^asha." They dragged the body, naked, 
among the bushes and left it ex]X)sed to the ravenous beasts. 
The murderers returned to the camp where they found Father 
Anastasius and the brother and the nephew of the commander 
whom they had murdered and made them acquainted with the 
tragic end of their chief, but enjoined silence, though they ex- 
pected every moment to be called to the sacrifice. The murderers 
seized upon all the effects while the friends of LaSalle were full of 
fear and made no opj)osilion. Duhaut having all the effects in his 
possession, gave some axes and knives to the friends of LaSalle 
so that they could barter for Indian corn and horses. The tribe 
of Indians called the Ccnis were fK'aceable, so that the followers 
of I^Salle made their way to the villages and saw the elders com- 
ing out to meet them, dressed in goat skins, painted in several 
colors, bells on their shoulders, plumes and feathers on their 
heads. They saw scA'cral cottages at distances, the field lying 
about the cottages fit for tillage. They were inhabited not by a 
private family but by fifteen or twenty, each having a comer, 
nothing in conmion but the fire which is in the midst and never 
goes out. The tillage consists in breaking up the soil with a 
wooden stick instead of a plow. 

The book gives the details of the facts and on this account is 
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exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. McDonough, the publisher, deserves great credit for issu- 
ing this volumie in such elegant form. It is a delight to read the 
book, and the engravings representing La Salle, as well as the 
maps, add great interest to the narrative. 



History of Medieval and of Modern Civilization to the 
End of the Seventeenth Century. By Charles Seignobos. 
Translation edited by James Alton James, Ph. D., Professor 
of History, Northwestern University. Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York; 1907. 

This book commences with the invasion of the Germans. They 
were divided into about forty tribes. Like the Hindoos, Per- 
sians, Greeks and Romans, they were a people of the Aryan 
race, who once dwelt in Asia as shepherds. They had no strong 
cities, but lived in villages sQrrounded by stockades. Each fam- 
ily had its house, its field and meadow, but the woods, pasture 
lands and streams were common property. The warriors thought 
only of fighting. When not at war they spent the time hunting. 
They left the care of the houses and fields to their wives. They 
united themselves to a chief. In the third century federations 
appeared, called Alemannians, on the Danube; Franks on the 
Rhine; Saxons between the Rhine and the Elbe. The migra- 
tions of the peoples were really invasions. The Huns and Van- 
dals invaded the cities and razed many of them to the ground, 
so that thev were never rebuilt. 

After 476 there were no emperors in Rome. Ancient civiliza- 
tion came to an end. The barbarians introduced neither new 
beliefs nor new inventions. The religion of the Germans was 
like that of the Romans in that they represented deities under 
human forms, but the divine family inhabited Walhalla instead 
of Mount Olympus. In the depths of the earth was Niflheim, 
the dwelling of Loke. Loke was conquered by Odin, was 
stretched on three sharp rocks, and resembled Prometheus. The 
Ash Tree Ygdrazil, which sustains the world, was to be shattered. 
The Germans had no idols and built no temples. The Visigoths 
of Spain, the Ostrogoths of Italy, the Burgundians of Gaul, the 
Vandals of Africa, and the Lombards, were Aryans. The Franks 
were converted in the sixth century by Benedict, a noble Italian ; 
the monks renounced the world. They wore the robe of rough 
woolen cloth and the hood of the peasants. They built granaries, 
tilled the soil, wove garments, copied manuscripts. Their mon- 
astery was a model farm, a workshop, a library and a school. 

Irish missionaries prevailed, and their land was called the Isle 
of the Saints. The Irish church was founded by Asiatic Chris- 
tians. Columba was a saint, but in his day the people adopted 
the Roman customs. Irish monks began the work of evangeliza- 
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tion. but Winfred, an Anglo-Saxon, was called the Apostle of 
,thc (Jernians. 

This covers only a small part of the history which is embraced 
in the volume. The main i>art has to do with the middle ages. 
The medieval civilization follows the conversion of the pagans. 
The period is called the Dark Ages, but it was not so dark as 
has been represented, for art and architecture both continued, 
and letters were known to the monks if not to the people. Dur- 
ing the middle ages the luirojK^an merchants went to Syria and 
Egypt for the merchandise of the Indies. The thought of look- 
ing for the route to India by way of the west began to dawn on 
the people before the time of Columbus. 

As a summary, this book is very valuable and will certainly 
save the reader from wading through the tedious volumes of 
Gibbons' Rome. 



JOI'RNAL OF THE Hoi'SK OF BrRGESSES OF VIRGINIA, I766-I769. 

Edited by John Pendleton Kennedy. Richmond, Va. 

This is an elegant volume, issued in a limited edition. It con- 
tains the Journals of the House of Burgesses for the period 
stated. It includes the missing journals which were found in 
the British Record office. The Journal of 1768 was located by 
B. F. Stevens and Brown. The repeal of the Stamp Act was 
acceptable in Virginia as a guarantee of the inherent rights 
of men. A bill was introduced to erect a statue to George III, 
but he, regarding it as a fatal compliance with the popular de- 
mand. re])ented of his action in repealing the act. and determined 
to hold absolute authority. Parliament determined to make an 
example of Massachusetts, but (icorge III promised to extend 
the jurisdiction of the colony t(^ the Tennessee River. Virginia 
had no idea of deserting Massachusetts. This is an interesting 
incident and worthy of commemoration by a volume containing 
the proclamation and the various enactments. 

Ol'TLlXF. FOR RkVIKW (iRF.FK ITlSTORV. I NCI.rDI XG ORIENTAL 

Xations. Roman riisToRv to rm-: Timi-: oi' Chari^emagne. 
r)y e'liarlos I)ortram Xcwton, A. 1).. and I'^dwin r»ryant Treat, 
A. M. American Book Company. 

Thrse hooks he^in with the pro-historic aj^^e and the earliest 
written history. 'i1ic .st(Uio a^v and tlie niotal ai^e are pre-his- 
toric, hut contain tlic clcnuMil> of civilization in llio most primi- 
tive ^tate. '1'Ik' (li\ision of the lunnan races has ])jvn based ujxm 
lanL^nai^e. tlie nion<»syllahic, ai^i^hitinalivc and inllvctod indicating 
the proi^re^s towards civiHzalion. The early ecoiditions of the 
Chinese ^o hack to 3000 li. C. hut early traces (^t the Accadians 
aiid CliaMcans go l)ack to 4(X)0 \\. C l^i^vj^t to 500.^ P.. C\ The 
Hebrew history l)ej^nns nuich later. The l*li«HMiicians were Se- 
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mitics. The Roman history began later than the Greek and 
lasted much longer. 

The books are valuable for the summary given, and will prove 
useful. 



Thomskx, Peter: Loca Sanxta. Vol. I. Verzeichnis der im 
I. -6. Jahrhundert nach Christi erwaehntcn Ortschaften Pal- 
aestinas mit besonderer Beruecksichtigiuig der Lokdlisierung 
der biblischen Staetten. Vol. I. With a map. Mk. 6. — 
($1.50). Rudolph Haupt, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

The book is the first to offer in form of a lexicon a compila- 
tion of all the information on places in Palestine (with the excep- 
tion of Jerusalem) found in the old writers of the after-biblical 
time up to the Arabian conquest of Palestine. An astonishing 
abundance of material has been compiled, and is illustrated by a 
map. Carefully arranged indexes facilitate the use of the book 
from all important points of view. Thus the work is to all in^ 
terested in the holy traditions or in the general utilization of old 
intelligence on Palestine a reliable guide and source of informa- 
tion. 

The Virgin Birth of Christ. — Lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Bible Teachers' Training School, New York, 
April, 1907. By James Orr, M. A., D. D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland, with appendix, giving opinions of living 
scholars. Charles Scribner's Sons : New York. 



British North America, l^y C. Hill-Tout. Archibald Con- 
stable and Co. I^Mulon. 

This book is the first of a series dealing with the uncivilized 
races of the British Empire. The series is designed for the gen- 
eral reader rather than for the technical student of Anthropol- 
ogy, hut a bibliography is placed at the end of each volume for 
those who desire to follow up the subject. 

The life history of the Salish and Dene, as they are found in 
l>ritish North America between the shores of Hudson Bay and the 
Pacific Ocean, is given in this volume. The author gives credit to 
r^ather -Vloricc of the Oblate Mission at Stuart's Lake for much 
of the information regarding the Dene, and the reader is assured 
of the accuracy and reliability of what is written. The author 
has himself been in close and friondly contact with the Salish 
for the ])ast fifteen years. 

The habitat and natural surroundings of these stocks are 
clearly presented as the background of their life history, the 
various groups of the two stocks are ditTerentiated. and types and 
characteristics indicated. Dress and personal adornment, food 
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and cooking, social organizations and social customs, are inter- 
estingly treated. The arts and industries of these stocks show a 
marked development of skill. The ethical sense is keen, as the 
precepts of the Salish show. "It is bad to steal," "it is bad to lie.*' 
"it is bad to be lazy," "it is bad to commit adultery,'^ etc. In each 
case the reason follows the precept in the teachings. Selected 
folk-tales and myths illustrate the general ideas and conceptions 
of the natives. The final chapter outlines the life of an average 
native boy and of a native girl from cradle to grave. 



Pompeii as an Art City. Cy E. V. Mayer. The Langham 
Series of Art Monographs. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. 

This primer of sixty-four pages has thirteen full-|>age half- 
tones, and one wood-cut. The decorative value of walls is illus- 
trated. The middle ages saw walls hung with weapons and 
armorial bearings. The Gobelins followed these, then comes the 
modern wall i)apcr. These are contrasted with the walls of Pom- 
peii, which illustrate not only history, but mythology, and classic 
art. The sculptured colunms of the Herculaneum gate, the 
arches, the colonnade of the Temple of Apollo, and the vestibule 
of the house of Pansa illustrate another style. The mural decora- 
tions and the paintings of Ares and Aphrodite another. And the 
statue of Narkissos which is represented in the frontispiece,. 
shows the skill in statuary. 



The History of Civilization, which includes a History of Life 
and a History of Ideas, witli more than 550 illustrations. By 
Julian Laughlin, member of St. Louis Bar. Published by the 
author. First edition, 1904. 

This book is elaborately illustrated. The illustrations represent 
the early plant life, the animal life, domestic animals, the Austral- 
ian huts. These are followed by maps showing the migrations 
of the different races. The pictures following these represent the 
Asiatics, the Egyi)tians, the races of India, and the American 
Indians. The four races of men, the while, brown, black and 
yellow, are also represented, including Hindus, Arabs, Africans, 
Mexicans, Syrians. Following these are the instruments, the 
boomerang, tlie fire drill. The constellations come next but they 
seem to be mingled with y\rchitecture. Buildings. Boats and Stat- 
uary. The nature divinities are represented on one page and 
sandals on another. This is followed by the water-clock, and a 
picture of Apollo and the Nine Muses, and a statue of Father 
>Jile. The paintings of Raphael are also represented. These are 
followed by the statue of the Venus de Medici as contrasted with 
one of the most ancient statues from Egypt, and the oldest wooden 
statue. Pictures of the Trojan war follow, of l^haraoh, of Antic- 
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chus, and the sacred city of Benares. The illustrations in the 
latter part of the book represent Nymphs, the» Bacchantes, Venus 
and the Modem Magdalen, which may be contrasted with the 
portraits of Isaac Newton and Charles Darwin. One of the last 
pictures is The Temptation of St. Anthony. This is contrasted 
with Hermes. The book contains 526 pages, nearly everyone of 
which has at least one illustration. Some have two or three. 



History of Babylonia and Assyria. Hugo Winckler. Trans- 
lated by James Alexander Craig. New Y6rk: Chas. Scribners' 
Sons; 1907. 

The earliest date of the Babylonian kingdom was about 3000 
B. C. The Semitic period began then. The inscriptions of 
the Kings of Lagash date about this time. Wars were waged 
with the barbarians on the north. The names of Sargon and 
Naram Sin are linked with the golden age. The stele of vul- 
tures is a relic from this period. Numerous monuments evince 
technical skill. The first dynasty was Canaanite, and was associ- 
ated with the god Marduk. The discovery of the Hammurabi 
code of laws throws light upon this period, for there were frag- 
ments of laws which antedated the age of Hammurabi. The 
Kassites appeared about 1700 B. C, the Elamites about 1000 
B. C, the Chaldeans were later. The new Assyrian empire 
commenced about 745 B. C. A land system prevailed in which 
the land was divided into small tracts, cultivated by tenants, and 
irrigated. The story of the Tower of Babel is connected with 
the Temple of Bel and Mcrodach. The temples are the most 
excellent examples of Babylonian architecture. The inscriptions 
of the oldest period have not appeared in Babylon. In the Meso- 
potamian period the rule was changed from the Babylonians to 
the Assyrians. The kings of Mitani are described in the Tel-el- 
Amarna letters. The second advance of Assyria commenced 
about 1200 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser lived about iioo B. C. The 
decline commenced about the time of Sennacherib's reign. The 
New Babylonian kingdom commenced about 560 B. C. 

The general view of the history of Babylonia given in this book 
is very instructive, though one who expects to find a description 
of the earliest period will be somewhat disappointed. The crea- 
tion myths of Babylonia are the patterns after which the Biblical 
are composed. The doctrine of a coming deliverer seemed to 
exist. 



riiDDinsT AND Christian' Gospels, and Buddhist Texts in 
John. By Albert J. Edmunds. Philadelphia. 

These pamphlets aim to sliow the resemblance between the 
Buddhist Texts and certain passages in the Scriptures, especially 
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ill the \c\v Testament. The resemblances are not so striking as 
the (litTerenccs, for the ( lospels make known the future life and 
give a hope to those who accept Christ as a Redeemer. On the 
other hand the lUiddhist teachings arc all based on the idea of 
Xirvana, which is in reality annihilation. In the New Testament 
we have the gospel of hope, but in Buddhism the abandonment of 
hope, for there is certainly no hope in Nirvana or annihilation. 
The moral teachings of Buddhism resemble in some ways those 
of the Gospels, but the incentives to self-denial and morality are 
verv different in the two svstems. 

The Blue Book of Missions. Compiled by Henry Otis Dwight, 
D. D., LL.D.. of the Bureau of Missions. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. New York and London ; 1907. 

This book takes a wide field. Beginning with Africa, America 
and Asia, it takes in also nearly all the islands, and embraces 
the missions of all denominations. Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregational, Christian. Friends, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Episcopalian, United Brethren. The most of these 
missions have been established since the American Board. They 
have been the means of making the heathen nations acquainted 
with the tenets and practices of the Christian people, and they 
have also made Christians accjuainted with the condition of 
the heathen, thougli the history of heathenism as such is yet 
to he made known. This is the next field of research, and one 
which will prove of great interest, Tt is a question whether 
Christianity will prove to l)c merely the latest development of 
human thought or the result of a divine revelation which gives 
it great superiority over all other systems. The very fact that so 
many missionary societies arc in existence shows the strength of 
the belief that heathenism is erroneous in every resf)ect, and is 
to be overthrown by Christianity or the world is lost. This con- 
viction has continued to the present day. If it is given up, mis- 
sions will ultimately be given ujx Agnosticism, if it prevails, is 
sure to cut the nerve <^)f missions. The array of societies and 
organizations that is presented in this book shows how deep- 
seated is tlie belief that Christianity is the only remedy for the 
cvlls and errors of heathenism wherever it ])rcvails. 



Thl: Reformation. By (ieor.^e Park I-isher, I). I)., LL.D. Chas. 
Scrihners' Sons; 1906. 

The author of this l)0(»k is well known and his name is suf- 
ficient to secure the confidence of the reader and lead him to 
not only examine it. Init to place it on the shelf f(~>r permanent 
reference. The revival of learning took place hefi^re the dawn 
of the J<ef(^rniation. There was a j^eriod wliich seemed to be 
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like the breaking, of the long night of darkness and superstition, 
marked by a transition of thought that was made by Duns Scotus, 
bv Wvcliffe, and Huss. also Occam; the downfall of scholasti- 
cism. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were 
brought out in the original tongues and the newly-invented art 
of printing, and the manufacture of paper, opened the way for 
familiarity with the sacred books. Before this time, the names 
of Greek and Roman heroes were associated with those of 
the Apostles and Saints and of the Saviour himself. The new 
learning led to the desire to examine the writings of the fathers 
and to study the Scriptures. Reuchlin prepared a Hebrew gram- 
mar and studied Greek, and lectured in the universities, while the 
Dominicans thought to destroy Judaism by destroying all Hebrew 
literature, Reuchlin, aided by Von Hutten, vanquished the monks. 
Erasmus, by his editions of Cyprian and Jerome, and his trans- 
lations from Origen, Athanasius and Chrysostom, gave access to 
Biblical theology. It was, after all, the old Bible which had be- 
come familiar to the people that gave rise to the Reformation. 
This fact is important, and especially so at the present time 
when there is a tendency to pull this book to pieces and then bury 
it under the mass of destructive criticism which has not vet been 
able to put anything in its place. This fact alone ought certainly 
to give all serious men an argument for a defense of the Book 
which brought so great a reformation in Europe. The discovery 
of America occurred not long before this event. The civilization 
which passed over the s«a, and began to be planted on the new 
continent, was one which came as much from the familiarity with 
the Bible as from any source. The darkness of native paganism 
was dispelled by the light of the Word, and the entire continent 
of America has been filled with a people whose civilization and 
religion are largely owing to the work of the Reformation. 

If the Bible is to be torn to pieces and the fragments thrown 
into the grave, which ignorance and an irreligious socialism com- 
bined, are digging, what will be the condition of American society 
in the next generation? 

The wheel of progress rolled over in the middle ages, and 
almost buried the civilization which had existed before. The 
question is whether the discoveries in material science are going 
to give us a substitute for the Word, or is it to supplement that 
Word by revealing the Infinite personality which is hidden in 
creation and gives life to the entire universe. The answer to this 
question will determine the character of the next step in human 
history. 



TifE University of Cai.ifornia. — The new building for the 
library of the University of California promises to be one of the 
noblest and largest of its kind. It is to cover a space of 200 feet 
square. It will have room for 500,000 volumes. It is to have a 
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colonnade of Corinthian columns with an imposing doorway. 
Its material is to be white marble. Special quarters are to be 
given to the Bancroft Library which came into its possession two 
years ago. 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF THE BUFFALO. 



The Bison or Buffalo is one of the most remarkable animals 
which has ever come to the knowledge of man. Classed among 
the Herbivorae and allied in some respects with the Buffalo of 
the far east, it may be regarded as a creature which was peculiar 
to the American continent. 

It is true that pictographs have been found in the caves of 
Europe which seem to indicate that an animal resembling the 
Bison once lived on ,that continent and was associated with the 
cave bear and with other animals of the kind, and yet it is un- 
known a^ what time he migrated from that region or by what 
route, and yet this very fact suggests the history of the animal, 
and leads us to realize something of his migratory habits, and to 
emphasize the fact that he is and was one of the most migratory 
of all animals. 

There are pictographs on the rocks of the far west, which 
represent Buffaloes with dogs and horses and beasts of burden, 
with white men on horseback. These were evidently traced after 
the advent of white men. This illustrates the survival of the 
Bison. The length of time which the Bison lived on the continent 
is unknown, but the record is still left within the mounds and on 
the rocks. 

These cave drawings may have been pictures of the Aurochs 
rather than of the Bison, yet they show that the ancestors of the 
Bison prevailed in Europe at a very early date. It should be said 
that there were different species of Buffalo on the American con- 
tinent, one having prevailed in the arctic regions in the British 
possessions, another the ordinary American Bison on the great 
plains. 

The figure of the Buffalo is also found inscribed on the side 
of a cave near La Crosse. Father Marquette was the first one 
to describe the Buffalo, for he saw in his voyage from Green Bay 
to the Mississippi River a Buffalo, of which he made a picture. 

The most important point is that the Bison was once spread 
over all parts of the American continent and. was formerly very 
numerous, yet through the rapacity of man and the heedlessness 
of this nation has been in danger of utter extermination. Those 
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who were familiar with the scenes which transpired on the great 
plains about the time that the Union Pacific Railroad will remem- 
ber what terrible slaughter was made of these creatures and how 
soon the vast herds disappeared. It would seem that there was 
no end to the slaughter until the vast herds iiad been destroyed 
and their feeding places were left desolate. 

De Bry is one of the earliest to depict the Buffalo. An en- 
graving which is presented shows not only the shape of the animal 
but the form and dress and weapons of the natives who at that 
time hunted the Buffalo. 

The vanishing of the wild animals is one of the results of the 
progress of civilization and the occupation of the western conti- 
nent. In some localities this has been gradual, but in the United 
States it has been rapid. Among all the animals w^hich have dis- 
appeared, the Buffalo, or Bison, is the most worthy of notice. 
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BrrFALO EFFIGY MOUNDS 



It will be remembered that the early explorers who followed Fer- 
dinan de Soto across the gulf states came in contact with these 
animals in the Cherokee country, and at the same time they found 
a peculiar kind of dog, which had been domesticated. The Buf- 
falo, however, was wild, and was rarely seen. 

The range of the Buffalo in America at the time of the dis- 
covery was as far cast as the Alleghepies, and as far west as 
the Rocky Mountains. Their range extended indefinitely to the 
North and Northwest, and south to the Gulf of Mexico. That 
they were common in Wisconsin is shown from the fact that the 
effigies of the Buffalo were frequently seen mingled with the effi- 
gies of elk, deer, and other grazing animals frequently associated 
with wolves, foxes, and other prowlers as well as birds, eagles, 
swans, pigeons and other birds. 

Wisconsin, in pre-historic times, was the paradise of hunters, 
especially for those seeking large game, as the game drives were 
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very numerous in the territory before it was settled by the whites. 
The iniinber of the Buffaloes which abounded on t!if great plains 
as late as the great migration to California after the discovery of 
gold, was so great that whole railroad trains were stopped by the 
herds, and hunters would stand for whole days while the great 
herds were passing them. Hunting buffalo was so profitable that 
it became a business with many, but as there was no game law 
to prevent wholesale slaughter they soon became decimated and 
rapidly disappeared. 

It is to be noticed 
that the Indian tribes 
were acquainted with 
the Buffalo and had 
their regular seasons for 
hunting them, but they 
never carried out any 
wholesale slaughter; but 
after they had their 
supply of Buffalo skins 





and of Buffalo meat they 
returned to their villages 
and left the plains to the 
animals as their rightful 
poHsession. 

Catlin, in his interest- 
ing book on the manners, 
customs, and conditions of 
the North American In- 
dians, describes the vast 
herds which prevailed. He also describes the dances in which 
the Indians wore Buffalo heads for masks and strips of the buf- 
falo skins banging on the back, buffalo tails dragging on the 
ground, the dancers carrying shields and spears and war clubs. 
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and bows and arrows in their hands, with tufts of buffalo hair 
upon their feet, the dancers imitating the«various attitudes of 
the Buffalo. 

Catlin says : " The dances contifiue in the Mandan villages 
two or three weeks at a time without stopping until the Buffaloes 
make their appearance, and so they never fail to think the dances 
have been the means of bringing them in. Every man in the 
village is obliged to keep the mask of a buffalo hanging on a post 
at the head of his bed, which he can use on his head whenever 
he is called upon by the chiefs to dance for the coming of Buffa- 
loes. The mask is put over the head, and generally has a strip 
of skin hanging to it, of the whole length of the animal with, the 
tail attached to it, which, passing down over the back of the 
dancer, is dragging on the ground. When one becomes fatigued 
of the exercise, he signifies it by bending quite forward and sink- 
ing his body upon the ground ; when another draws a bow upon 
him and hits him with a blunt arrow, and he falls like a Buffalo ; 
is seized by the bystanders, who drag him out of the ring by the 
heels, brandishing, their knives about him ; and having gone 
through the motions of skinfiing and cutting him up, they let him 
off and his place is at once supplied by another, who dances into 
the ring with his mask on ; and by this taking of places, the scene 
is easily kept up night and day, until the desired effect has been 
produced — ^that of *' making Buffalo come." 

The cuts represent the Buffalo herds which were described 
by Catlin as running over the bluffs of the Missouri River and 
as swimming through the water, even in the vicinity of the steam- 
boats. All of these herds passed away under the attacks of th<5 
white hunters, who were only seeking their hides but left their 
carcasses to rot on the plains. The writer has found many game 
drives on the banks of the Rock River and on the bluffs between 
the Kickapoo and the Mississippi River, and near which the effi- 
gies of Buffalo were seen.' There is a rock near the Illinois 
River which is called the Buffalo Rock. It is a precipice over 
which the Indians were accustomed to drive herds of Buffalo. 

These facts show that Buffaloes or Bisons were very numer- 
. ous in the United States as well as in the Canadas, but they have 
nearly all disappeared. 

The Buffalo have become very scarce, though the Buffalo park 
near Banff in Canada has a large corral of 2,000 acres in which 
is a magnificent herd of 56 Buffaloes and calves, the last remnant 
of the countless thousands of Bisons which once roamed the adja- 
cent plains. 

The Buffalo, or Bison, has so far diminished that it is an 
actual curiosity, as much so as the gray wolf and coyote. While 
the wolf is increasing the Bison is diminishing, and were it not 
for a special effort that is now being made, the species would 
become entirely extinct. To the Indian, the Bison has hitherto 
been indispensable as an article of food and for the many us«s 
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to which its hair, skin, and horns are applied. 

There are, to be sure, Buffalo herds still remaining in certain 
parts of Canada, but with the rush for new lands which has re- 
cently set in it is more than likely that these will soon disappear. 

It is, however, fortunate that a movement is on foot to restore 
so far as possible the Buffalo to his own habitat. 

The Buffalo herd of the New York Zoological Park has for 
a long time been one of the finest sights of that great home for 
wild animals. Originally planned to contain twenty head, it num- 
bered previous to this shipment forty-five as handsome Buffaloes 
of all ages as ever were brought tc^ether. Ten lusty calves have 

been born this year. 

But notwithstanding the fine condition of this herd, the officers 
of the Zoological Society know that the only sure way by which 
the American Bison can be preserved in full vigor for the next 
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200 years or more is by establishing herds under national or state 
ownership, on public lands, in ranges so large and so diversified 
that the animals will be wild and free. Under such conditions 
Dr. Hornaday declares that no ill effects from inbreeding ever 
need be feared. 

The herd for Oklahoma is composed as follows: Six breed- 
ing cows, one big bull, '' Comanche," 5 years old and master of 
the herd: one bull three and one-half years old, two bulls and 
one cow in the third year, one bull and one cow in second year, 
and one pair of calves, male and female, six months old. 

In this collection four different strains of blood are repre- 
sented, and there will be nothing to fear from inbreeding. 

The idea of a southwestern national herd, founded 1^ a gift 
from the New York Zoological Society, originated with Dr. Will- 
iam T. Hornaday, director of the Zoological Park, and from its 
earliest mention it was warmly indorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the society. The offer was made to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who immediately accepted it, and incited the society 
to select a site for the new fenced range that would be necessary. 
Forthwith the society dispatched a special agent, J. A. Loring, 
who went to the Wichita reserve and with Supervisor E. F. Mor- 
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rissey, carefully examined the whole available territory. 

A location was agreed upon and duly mapped out, Mr. Lo- 
riiig submitted to the society an elaborate and thorough report 
which was transmitted to the Department of Agriculture, and to 
Congress. Secretary Wilson secured a special appropriation of 
$15,000 for the erection of a wire fence to inclose twelve square 
miles of range, and to erect corrals, sheds and a hay barn. 

This work has been proceeding, and will soon be completed, 
under the direction of the Forestry Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, whose officers have from the first been keenly inter- 
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ested in the undertaking. .Ml the improvements were planned 
by Mr. Hnrnaday, and the animals for the nucleus herd were 
carefully selected by bim. 

The iiuffaln herd presented tn the national government by the 
New York Zoological Society last year to form the nucleus of a 
great southwestern herd has just been transported to the new 
range of 7fiS0 acres prepared for it in the best portion of the 
Wichita forest and game preserve, southwestern Oklahoma. 

Fifteen fine animals, the pick of the splendid herd of forty- 
five head in the New York Zoological Park, were crated for ship- 
ment October 10, each in rooniv and comfortable crates, and sent 
to Cache. Okla. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUN CIRCLES. 

The prevalence of suncircles throughout the world at a cer- 
tain stage of progress is an interesting subject. It should be said 
here that the circle is everywhere a symbol of sun-worship, and 
is in contrast to the serpent, which was used as a symbol of an- 
other form of worship, which is also common throughout the 
globe. 

There are many earthworks in Ohio and elsewhere which are 
in the shape of perfect circles with a ditch inside a circular wall, 
and a level circular platform inside the ditch, all of them inclosing 
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a hemispherical or conical mound. Some of these are near com- 
plicated earth walls and village sites, but many of them are 
situated on the hilltops adjoining the village sites and over- 
looking the valleys. The supposition is that these were sun 
symbols, and were the work of sun -worshippers. This interpre- 
tation has been advanced in the book on the Mound-Builders, 
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ati<l has not been up to the present date disputed. The question 
which the editor would put before the explorers is whether 
there are any other evidences which confirm this theory. Earth- 
works have been destroyed within a few years to such an extent 
as to take away tlic proofs and yet those who arc exploring in 
the region may perhaps find other evidences which will confirm 
the supposition. Among these explorers no one has been more 
persevering than William C Mills of Columbus, Ohio. 

The same practice ivns described by De Bry as existing among 
the Southern Mound Uuildcrs. Here there was, in addition to 
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the circle and the conical mound, a' semi-circular platform or 
pavement which sufjgests the idea that the moon was also used 
as a symbol. Village sites in Ohio were generally near the larger 
streams and overlooked the bottom lands. They were surrounded 
by fields, very much as the Soiitliern villages were. There were 
also parallel embankments which led from the village inclosures 
to the rivers and to the fields, some of them to the dance circles, 
situated on the bluffs at a distance from the inclosures. 
Examples of these village inclosures and so-called 5<)v««<l 
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wiys anil conical moiimls. have been foiiml at \cwark. Ohio, 
at ilighliank, and at Oiitticothe. Tlie su|ipotition is that the 
Moiiml [tuililcrs of lliis region were sun worshippers and lived 
m villaKes, bill were snrri.iin.lcl bv hostile tribes, and that the 
earthworks were desi|;ned (.ir defence. Mr. A, L. l^wis has 
descrilied the circidar works in (irc;it llntnin .tinl is still following 
lip the study of them. These circiibir works arc geiu-rally f<irmc»i 
l.y stniidiiiR stones. His opiiij'iii is thai they were built by sun 
worshipiKTs. and lh;il uriintati.Ti iirrv.-iikd. The interest shown 
by the Kngtish ancf American Arilue.il.>(^ists ought to extend 
lo those who are stiid>inK the aiuienl wi>rks of (irccce, Asia 
Minor and regions fartlur east, sd that llie -liiges of progress 
through which sun-worship passed mny Ik,- ascertainc<l. and 
the various systems which have prevailed in pre-hi^toric times 
thronghoiii the world may {>c reeogni/ed. Arch.ToIogv is not 
to l>e held to narrow limits, if it i* tn d<> its full work. The 
editor Would call aiieiition in this |H>int, and would ask those 
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who are living in remote regions, '-iich as .Australia. India and 
llic various |>arts of the .\si;itic C'Hitineiit to furnish information. 
The Mcgalithic circles, tlia;iil>tred imiuili. stone cists, dolmens, 
tiiidergroimd hou-c'-, ancient camps, the fortified buildings of 
I-^ngland. iiia> prove the connecting links tielwecn the ancient 
w-.rks of Creai Itniain and those farther cast and south. Prof. 
NiI1h..ii siic-iks of the r.aldiir stone as U-ing six or seven feet high, 
oval in shafie. and ihiiiks that it was a sacrificial place. This is 
im]H>rtaiit fof it suggests the idea that human sacrifices were 
i.lTered b> the .\loim.l Hiiil.Urs of ( ihio. (.up stones have been 
found in I Ihio. some ol them near .Mtars, which were situated 
u|><>n high |Hiints of land. It is {■•ssible that these were used 
as the s>>cket for the stone fire-drill, and were used for starling 
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the fire on the altar which was to consume the sacrifices. One 
such altar was visited a few years ago by the writer, and the 
cup-stone was picked up near it. The altar was on a high hill, 
which overlooked the extensive works of Newark. It might 
be called a High Place, as appropriately as those which have 
been described as existing in Palestine and regions farther east. 
Ill connection with the subject of sun circles, it may be well 
to speak of the monuments nf Peru. The open air temples have 
been described in the " Book on ."Ancient Monuments and Ruined 
Cities," These were devoted to sun worship and the temple itself 
symbolizeil the sun, as a stone pavement lai<l in diagonal lines 
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SUN CIRCLE AT PISAC 

ran around the circle, which is made up of standing stones. In- 
side of the circle near the center were two standing stones which 
were designed to sliow tlic time of the e(|uinoxes, as they cast 
no shadow wJien the sun wa-^ at the c(|uiiii>.\. This circle reminds 
us of those which arc still found at Stmichcnge and .^vebury in 
Great Britain. These are called ojini air temples, but that at 
Stonehenge resembles the earthworks which were formerly com- 
mon among the Mound Riiilders. especially those at Portland, 
Ohio, as they were connected with what were called "covered 
ways." 

The best representation of the sun circle is that found in 
Peru near Pisac. It is made up of a circular wall with a door at 
the entrance and a flat-topjied mound in the interior, circular in 
shape, with a snn-dial at the center of the mound. 

These remind us of the Chinese temples, which were gener- 
ally built in a circular form with conical roofs and were sur- 
rounded by platforms or terraces, concentric circles with carved 
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inarl>le laliisiradcs. 

It i> worthy of notice that the lir 
.ini'in;; |';i^.-iii nations ull over tlit- f;t<ilH' 



nl.ir li-niplcN are fotinil 
ami wen- j;nit'''ally n-ci| 




S'N CIRCI.K tN I'KRI 

- I'kui- iif -aiTilicc Tlifv mr*.- open air linipU-. anil il is -inp- 
.-cil itiat sacrirH-fs wiTi- made in tlicni to the <iin, Teniiilc* or 
ii-ririt-ial places have been fouml on the "iiniinii of tlic nioinitains 
I N.Tth Arabia ni.t far from Mount I lor. 




CIRCI.I-: ASK CRESlKST 

I he ili-lnliiitioii of ih<-f >nii einU-. taken in connection with 
ih.ir [..talitie- an.l the -.tnieture- Mirronti.tinp them, show how 
wi.lr*]ireai| -iin wor-hip was anil ln-w prevalent il was at a certain 
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STONE HAMMERS. 

In a previous chapter we have spoken of the stone ax and other 
edged tools, but have thus far said nothing concerning the ham- 
mer. It is evident, however, that the hammer was used in 
pre-historic times, as well as the ax, the arrow, the spear, drill, 
knife and flesher. There were several different kinds of hammers. 
Mr. J. D. McGuire says there were three. 

The first are generally called thumb and finger stones. They 
are round, flattened on the sides, with a depression in the center 
as finger holes. The periphery is often beveled on the edge and 
flat on the sides, so it could be used either as a hammer or as 
a rubber or grinder, and would admit of many and varied posi- 
tions when used. 

The second differs from the first in that the spherical form 
has given place to an oblong, and yet the ends and sides are 
rounded; no sharp edge is presented. The third type is the 
grooved hammer, which was intended for hafting. This grooved 
hammer is generally oblong in shape, but its ends and sides are 
rounded, and it might be considered a flattended form of the 
spherical hammer. Nearly all the hammers are of a size suitable 
for hand use in stone pecking, rather than chipping. Nuts and 
bones could be cracked with either form of hammer, but paint 
and grain could be ground with the circular hammer better than 
with the oblong. 

The implement which was used in chipping flint arrow heads 
seemed to have been different from the ordinary hammer, and 
yet there were so many uses for the hammer that it was abso- 
lutely necessary — as necessary as the arrow or the ax. 

The hammers were made out of any hard stone that could 
be obtained, diorite, quartzite, porphyry, or any tough material 
which was gritty, and which could be used for grinding or break- 
ing, chipping or -pecking. 



BANDED COLUMNS IN YUCATAN 

Edward H. Thompson has described those from the cave of 
Tol Tun. He has described temples and palaces at Chultunes 
and has shown the sculpture which abounds in them. The palaces 
have heavy cornices which are decorated with banded columns 
placed close together. The serpent figure constantly recurs in 
the ornamentation. The buildings are generally low and long, 
but have chambers within in which are angular arches. 

(See Archaeological Researches in Yucatan by Edward H. 
Thompson, Cambridge Museum, 1904.) 
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THE HITTITES. 

The Hittitcs seem to have l>een familiar with picture writing, 
an<l often placed figures on the r<xks. Among other figures are 
bull's heatis. rain's heads, hare, ser|>ent, tortoise, and two-headed 
eagle. There arc terra-cotta seals, representing a dog. a man. 
a f)egasus galln|.in^ with wings outspread. 

It was the Rahvlonian culture that the llittites carried with 
them to the we^t The Mycenaean art shows the most evidence 

oi the Hitiitc intUience. The llittites. however, carried the time- 
WDrn civilization of Bahvlonia to the farthest boundarv of Asia, 
and even farther west. 

In the gray dawn of European history the religion, ritual, art 
and commerce of Babylonia |)enetrated by degrees the mixed 
population of Ni»rthern Syria and Asia Minor, whether Semitic. 
Turanian or Aryan. They dominated Cyprus, and in a lesser 
degree Crete and Mycenae. It is at present impossible to lay 
down the exact pro|K)rtions in which the Egyptians. Phoenicians 
and llittites blcnde<i with the native substratum in making up 
a civilization like that of Mycenae. 

Still the llittites were a literary people. In the art of Troy, 
Tiryns. Mycenae. Crete. Cyprus, we see the Greek gems, shields, 
vases of the llittites. On the coins we find the ox, the tortoise, 
the ear of corn. These represent the articles of general com- 
merce, whose barter the coins replaced. The constellations bring 
before us subjects which appeared early in Greek art. as well 
as the iVe-Ilellenic art. Also, the Phoenicians and Etruscan 
coins Contain objects which were familiar to art. Although 
Ilerakles does not. like ( >rion. apf)ear in Homer, in the phases 
of the sun ^od. or in the constellations, yet the presentation of 
hii!i makes the doiiMc form in the Ilia<l. He is the hero who 
captures Froy. is ptrsicuted l)y Hera, and fights with a sea 
monster. He apj^ears in the under world as a phantom. He 
wears a gleaming belt of gold, whereon are wrought bears and 
wild boars. 

Hercules recognizes Odysseus and speaks of the hard adven- 
tures he had on earth, and the hardest task was to lift the dog 
Cerl^erus out of Hades. Arvan and Accadean had a remarkable 

m 

horror of darkness, as in tlie X'edic and Accadean hvmns we see 
^hmf^ses of a iHTiixl when the primeval chaos prevailed. The 
night and the KliMnn. and confusion of the infernal abyss, were 
closclv hnke<l together. 

See Wrights 'lijnpire of the Hittites.'* 

THE THUNDERBOLT. 

In a pninfihlct of sixty pages, with four plates, entitled "Der 

P.litz in tier ( )rientalischen und Griechischen Kunst.*' Dr. Paul 

lacobsthal considers that Babv Ionian and Ass\rian art invented 

clo>elv related symUils for tlic th\inderU»lt. adapting for the pur- 

pu>c the conventional means of expressing fire. One of these 
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symbols was taken over by Greek art about the seventh century 
B. C, and was at once variously modified under the influence of 
the conception of the lightning as a flower. Of the new forms 
thus created three belong to Ionia and the adjacent regions of 
\ ' Hellas, two to Greece proper. With the fading-out of the flower- 

notion further modifications set in. Wings were sometimes 
added, flames were naturalistically represented, and, above all, 
the notion of the thunderbolt as a weapon became dominant. 
These are illustrated by the accompanying plates. 

EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY. 
Before the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Prof. Adolf Erman 
reported the progress made on the Dictionary of Egyptology. 
The material gathered in the last nine years has been sifted and 
is now ready for editing. Prof. Erman declares that it is not 
his aim to produce a finished book similar to "Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae" for Egyptian philologists. The object of the new dic- 
tionary is to enable the student to translate Egyption texts with- 
out being compelled to depend upon guesswork. Much has been 
accomplished toward formulating a grammar during the last 
three decades, and it is hoped that similar results may attend 
the attempt to define and classify the vocabulary. It is a mistake, 
however, Prof. Erman continues to indulge in false illusions. 
Just as the grammar offered a comparatively limited knowledge 
of the rules governing verbal expression, so the vocabulary must 
of necessity leave much to be desired. There are a million words, 
some permanent, some transitory, in many forms and expressing 
many shades of meaning, the true definitions of which can only 
be reached by infinite comparison aided by an endless process 
of exclusion. 



TOHUNGA OF THE MAORIS. 

The journal of the Polynesian Society for June, 1907, has an 
article on this subject bv Lieutenant-Colonel Gudgeon. It ap- 
pears that the great god Tang^aroa was similar to Poseidon of 
the Greeks, but the Tohunga, or witchcraft had the greatest 
power over the Maori people. One of the greatest Tohungas was 
a priest of the learned tribe and a wizard. He was able to make 
a dry leaf fresh and green, and he used the lizard as a sort of a 
charm. The Tohunga was useful in insuring peace between the 
opposing gods that led the tribes to war. 

The Wizard of the North is described in the Scandinavian 
mythology and is rej)cated by Walter Scott. The Tohunga of 
the Maoris corresponds to the Wizard. He pretended to have 
the gift of prophecy and second sight. This superstition seems 
to have prevailed in different parts of the world, but with 
variations. 

This same number has an article by Elsdon Rest on the Vige- 
simal system in the Maori numeration. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND. 
By C. Staniland Wake. 

Any anthropologist reading carefully Professor G. Sergis' 
highly suggestive work on "The Mediterranean Race," can hardly 
refrain from considering what effect the theory propounded. must 
have on views previously entertained in relation to the general 
classification of the peoples comprised within the human species. 
This point is important, and I propose to state the case, as it ap- 
pears to me, and to see what conclusions may be legitimately drawn 
from the facts, particularly as to the physical characters of the 
leading branches of mankind. 

The subject may properly be introduced by an extract from 
Professor Sergi's work. He writes (p. 241) : "The stock, origin- 
ating in Africa, which I call Mediterranean, because in the Medi- 
terranean it developed its aptitudes and civilizations, contributed 
without doubt, from primitive times till the late quaternary period, 
to the population of the whole Mediterranean and of many other 
regions of Europe, as I have shown in the preceding pages. Its 
evident traces are found in the dolmens and caves of France, in 
the Long Barrows of Great Britain, at Casa da Moura and Mu- 
gem in the Iberian Peninsula, in the neolithic graves of Switzer- 
land, in^many tumuli in Russia, and even as far as the Canaries. 
All these have yielded typical skulls showing the characters found 
in the Mediterranean populations, whether Iberian, Ligurian, Pel- 
asgian, or Egyptian, and allied to those of East Africa. More- 
over, there still exist whole Mediterranean populations which, in 
spite of mingling with other peoples and historical vicissitudes, 
still preserve their primitive race elements." Professor Sergi con- 
tinues, "Toward the end of the neolithic period, and after the first 
and pacific appearance of the Asiatic tribes which insinuated them- 
selves in the midst of the early inhabitants, a great anthropological 
change took place in Europe, affecting even the Mediterranean, 
although in a slight degree. A new and different stock, strong 
and numerous, advanced from the east, and spread through the 
centre, west and south of Europe, overflowing the primitive stock, 
in many regions succeeding in displacing it, in others subjugating 
it." These invaders, whom Sergi calls Eurasiatic, owing to their 
Asiatic origin, "were savages, inferior to the neolithic Europeans, 
whose civilization they in large part destroyed, replunging Europe 
into barbarism, also introducing the new burial custom of crema- 
tion, together with other customs which it is not necessary to in- 
vestigate here, and transforming the existing languages into their 
own, which was a flexional language. To-day this new anthrop- 
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ological family, which also constitutes a zoological unit, bears 
three chief names, indicating three characteristic linguistic "groups 
— that is to say, Celts, Germans and Slavs." (p. 263). The phys- 
ical characters of these intruding peoples differed largely from 
those of the Eurafricans, their skulls belonging to the brachy- 
:! cephalic type. Sergi refers their origin to Asia, "since Ujfalvy 

! has found in the Jlindu-Kusch the same types that are found in 

Europe, and since their cq)halic forms are all Asiatic, and are 
found not only among the so-called Aryans of the Hindu-Kusch, 
but among the Mongols and others." 



The light-haired Finns are supposed by Professor Topinard 
to furnish the link between the Mongolian peoples of Asia and 
the broad-headed peoples, also fair of hair and complexion, who 
introduced the Aryan speech into Europe ; which up to that epoch 
had been populated by long-headed tribes of the Mediterranean 
stock. How far eastward this family of. peoples extended is 
doubtful. Professor Sergi refers to it the primitive population 
of Egypt, as well as the Nubians and Bejas, the Abyssinians, the 
■i Galla, the Somali, and even the Masia and the Wahuma. There 

l^i are reasons for referring even the Hottentots of South Africa to 

p the same stock, and with equal reason it may be said to embrace 

jr* the Asiatic Ethiopians of ancient writers, and thus to extend 

through southern Asia as far as the Indian Peninsula, unless these 
Ethiopians are to be classed with the Dravidians of India. 

Within the Asiatic area, however, we are brought into contact 
with peoples, similar in some respects to those classed by Profes- 
sor Sergi as "Mediterranean," and yet which he does not refer to, 
although they are now represented on European soil. The Todas 
of the Nilgiri Hills in western India are associated by Professor 
Topinard, in respect to certain characters, with the Ainos of 
Japan, whom he speaks of as belonging to the European group. 
In their prominent eyebrows and abundant growth of hair with 
full beard, they resemble the aborigines of Australia, who also, 
therefore may be referred to that group. These widely separated 
eastern peoples have much in common with the peasant class or 
Moujiks, of Russia, and they are not without representatives in 
western Europe, particularly in the British Islands. Such must be 
said of the full-bearded Welsh type, and a similar type was prob- 
ably common in Ireland at one time, if it be true, as was affirmed 
by Professor Huxley, that the ancient Irish skulls resembled those 
of the natives of Australia. This long-headed, hairy type of 
people arc thus found, more or less sporadically, throughout the 
whole breadth of the Euro-Asiatic continental area, and the ques- 
tion arises as to what is its relationsliip to the Eurafrican or 
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Mediterranean stock of Professor Sergi ? 

The Todas belong to the Dravidian race of India, with whom 
Professor Topinard and other anthropologists seem inclined to 
class the Australian aborigines. There are evidences that the 
Dravidas at one time occupied the region northwest of India, and 
possibly they may have been the race referred to by ancient 
writers as Asiatic Ethiopians, who seem to have occupied south- 
western Asia between the Red Sea and the Indus. Southern 
Arabia is sometimes spoken of as the land of Punt, referred to in 
early Egyptian inscriptions, but Professor Sergi does not accept 
this view, agreeing with Mueller and Brugsch in locating Punt in 
Africa, on the coast of Somaliland. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
questioned that there was a relationship between the ancient in- 
habitants of southern Arabia and those of the African coast of 
the Red Sea, both of these people belonging to the Haraitic race, 
which is supposed to have formed a branch of the great Mediter- 
ranean stock. 

The' external features of the people belonging to this stock 
are: "brown colour of the skin, eyes ( chestnut or black iris), hair, 
beard, and the hair on other parts of the body;" and the consan- 
guinity of the red, brown and black African Hamites is accepted 
by Professor Sergi through their cranial and facial charac- 
ters. According to his view the Mediterranean stock is "a brown 
human variety, neither white nor negroid, but pure in its elements, 
that is to say, not a product of the mixture of whites with Negroes 
or negroid peoples." But may it not be the product of the mix- 
ture of negroid peoples not with whites, but with a darkish com- 
plexioned people such as that above referred to, and which may 
perhaps be termed Scytho-Dravidian ? Such a case would ex- 
plain the fact that the full beard and whiskers which distinguishes 
the latter peoples are comparatively rare among the Mediterranean 
stock, which has rather the comparatively short beard of the mod- 
ern Berbers and the ancient Egyptians. Moreover, in the former 
the superciliary arches are more fully developed than in the latter, 
a characteristic noticeable still among the inhabitants of Britain. 
(c. g. See the portrait of Darwin.) 

How far the view thus propounded is consistent with the 
facts of craniology, I cannot say, but the wide extension of the 
Scvtho-Dravidian stock would lead to the conclusion that it was 
very ancient, and moreover, it includes peoples, such as the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, the Melanesians, and the Papuans, who are 
generally regarded as among the most primitive now existing. 
Darwin, in his "Descent of Man," refers to the fact, first men- 
tioned by Agassiz, that "the different races of man are distributed 
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over the world in the same zoological provinces as those inhab- 
ited by undoubtedly distinct species and genera of mammals." He 
adds, that this is manifestly the case with the Australian, the Men- 
golian, and Negro races of man. Now the marsupials of the 
Australian continent represent the oldest mammalian forms, and 
for this reason we might be tempted to see in their human associ- 
ates the most ancient representatives of mankind. 

However this may be, on the assumption that the Scytha-Drav- 
idian peoples belong to the most primitive long-headed, hairy 
stock of mankind, then we shall have in the Mediterranean race 
the result of the admixture of that stock with the native African 
peoples to the south ; as to the north their mingling with the Mon- 
golian race gave rise, according to Professor Sergi, to the Celtic, 
German and Slavic Aryans, many of whose special physical char- 
acters are thought to have been derived from the Finns. Profes- 
sor Topinard supposes the Finnish type to form the point of union 
between the blonde type of Europe and the Asiatic types. We 
thus have three principal stocks, lying almost side by side, the 
Scytho-Dravidian between the Mongolian and the African, to the 
south, with the Mediterranean race as the result of their inter- 
mingling ; and the Mongolian to the northeast, with the Aryan race 
as their joint product, between. With the Mongolians must be 
associated the Tibetans, the Malays and the Chinese, who would 
seem to be intimately related, and in whose admixture with mem- 
bers of the Scytho-Dravidian stock probably originated the brown 
peoples of the Pacific area. Possibly to an early mingling of Ma- 
lays, or allied peoples, with the Negro stock, at a time, it may be, 
while yet Africa was united with southern Asia by the lost Lemu- 
ria, the short-headed dwarf peoples of the tropical area origin- 
ated ; unless, indeed, they are to be regarded simply as represent- 
ing the early Mongolian stock. 

Whether a similar explanation can be given of the origin of 

the native population of the great American continent, including 
the Eskimo, is doubtful, although the cases are analogous. For in 
America, as in the old world, short-headed peoples are distributed 
throughout one side of the continent and long-headed peoples 
throughout the other side ; while in the arctic region, allied peoples 
of the Mongolian type chiefly are found on both continents. The 
Eskimo of America occupies a somewhat peculiar position ; for, 
although, as Professor Topinard points out, his head presents the 
same general character as the very brachycephalous Kalmuck, 
and facially he belongs to the yellow race, yet he is the most do- 
lichocephalous of human types. This looks as though he was the 
product of a mixture of a Mongolian people with a people of the 
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long-headed stock. Professor Topinard finds that the Patagonian 
skull from ancient graves closely resembles that of the Eskimos, 
and he suggests that they show the crossing of an intruding Asiatic 
brachycephalic type with the native American dolichocephalous 
race. If so, then the long-headed peoples of the eastern part of 
the American continent may be regarded as on the whole autoctho- 
nous, and Ihe short-headed peoples on the west will represent the 
intruding Mongolian stock. This is not an unreasonable view to 
take, particularly as it will explain the Mongolian features observ- 
able with many of the western Indians, in both North and South 
America. Some of the carved faces seen among the ruins of 
Central America are quite Japanese in character. 

But the long-headed race of the American continent is not 

autocthonous in the sense of having originated there. It is 

shown by Darwin that, assuming the descent of man, or " ascent *' 
if this term be preferred, from a lower animal form, man cannot 
have originated in the New World, as the most important char- 
acters in which he approaches the apes are not possessed by the 

Platyrhine or New World monkeys. Darwin affirms that "man 
unquestionably belongs in his dentition, in the structure of his 
nostrils, and some other respects, to the Catarhine or Old World 
division " of monkeys. The probability is that the earliest long- 
headed American peoples were derived from the Pacific area, and 
thus could be explained his possession of his prominent nose, a 
feature in which, as Professor Topinard remarks, he agrees with 
the Polynesian Islanders ; although the Polynesian Islanders are 
themselves doubtless a mixed race, the foundation of which was 
a long headed type, on which a shorter headed type was imposed. 
The French anthropologist says it is almost impossible not to see 
a relationship between the Polynesians and the natives of South 
America, but he also insists on the fact that the Malays, who are 
usually spoken of as having given the Polynesians their language, 
are of two kinds, the short-headed and the long-headed. To the 
latter belong, among other peoples, the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Macassars and -the Bugis of Celebes, and as they are somewhat 
bearded they are unlikely to belong to the true Malay race. They 
are said by some anthropologists to possess European characters, 
and probably they were derived originally from Further India, or 
at least they possess an element derived from thence or from India 
itself. The head hunting propensity of the Dyaks, which is known 
also to the Naga tribes of Assam, would ally them to the Indians 
of North America, whose scalping custom was most probably a 
relic of head taking ; as the cannibalism formerly ascribed to many 
of the American tribes would associate them with the Polynesians 
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in general. The oldest existing representatives of this stock ap- 
pear to be the peoples of the Micronesian branch, and it may be 
that their progenitors furnished the earliest members of the long- 
headed race to settle on the North American continent. The 
Melanesian culture has much resemblance to that of the coast 
tribes of British Columbia, however, that an Oceanic element has 
doubtless been introduced on to the American continent from 
that area. 

The American aborigines are thus allied, not only to the Mon- 
goloid peoples of Eastern Asia, but also to the races more or less 
long-headed of the Oceanic stock, and as when discovered by Eu- 
ropean explorers they were practically still in the stone age, the 
migrations of the former, who were its latest comers, must have 
taken place while still the Eastern Asiatics were unacquainted 
with the use of iron. At a more recent period the North Ameri- 
can continent must have been visited, judging from the language 
of Plato, by explorers from beyond the Atlantic ; for in the 
Timaeus the Greek philosopher refers distinctly to the existence 
of a continent surrounding the " real sea," in which he placed the 
great island of Atlantis and the other islands lying beyond, toward 
what Plato says ** may be most truly called a continent." Those 
early European explorers, if not Phenicians or Greeks, belonged 
at least to the ^Mediterranean stock, of which the ancient Egyp- 
tians were the first historical representatives, and it is not improb- 
able that they left their impress on the native population of the 
Atlantic side of the North American area. It is quite pos- 
sible that these long-headed intruders* from the Atlantic met 
with allied ])eoples from the Pacific, as the Somali, who are 
classed by Sergi with the Mediterranean race, are said to much 
resemble peoples of the Asiatic archipelago. 

Judging from w^hat has been said above, the existing races of 
mankind belong to seven chief stocks — that is: African or Negro, 
Mediterranean, Aryan (European), Scytho-Dravidian, Mongolian- 
(Asiatic), Oceanic, and American. Of these the Mediterranean, 
the Aryan, the Oceanic, and the American, appear to show the 
blending of two or more of the other stocks, leaving the African, 
the Scytho-Dravidian, and the Mongolian as the primitive stocks 
of mankind. Of these the African is the typical long-head of the 
south, while the ^longolian is short-headed and belongs to the 
north. Both are beardless, but one is lank-haired and the other is 
frizzly, a character which, like the dark color of the skin, is prob- 
ably due to the action of climate and soil. The Scytho-Dravidian 
also is long-headed, but otherwise he diflfers largely from both the 
African and the Mongolian type, so much so that it is difficult to 
suppose that he could have sprung from them by any degree of 
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intermixture of the two. It has been suggested, from the light 
color of the new-bom African child, that the Negro originated 
from the Mongolian stock, but it is questionable whether such a 
derivation is consistent wtih the differences of skeleton and skull 
presented by the two types./ 

The lighter color of new-born children as compared with their 
parents is referred to by Darwin in connection with the question 
of sexual differences between man and woman. The male and 
female characters usually appear only some years after birth. He 
also says that " as the young of closely allied though distinct spe- 
cies do not differ nearly so much from each other as do the adults, 
so it is with the children of the different races of man. Some have 
even maintained that race differences cannot be detected in the 
infantile skull. From this fact we are justified in assuming, per- 
haps, that the various races have had a common human progeni- 
tor." Darwin is clearly of this opinion, for elsewhere he remarks : 
" When naturalists observe a close agreement in numerous small 
details of habits, tastes, and dispositions between two or more do- 
mestic races, or between nearly allied natural forms, the^ use this 
fact as an argument that they are descended from a common pro- 
genitor who was thus endowed; and consequently that all should 
be classed under the same species. The same argument may. be 
apf)lied with much force to the races of man." 

If the monogenistic view of the origin of man is accepted, 
then among the three chief existing primitive races — the Mongo- 
lian, the Negro, and the Scytho-Dravidian — the last named is en- 
titled to take precedence of the others, owing to its possession of 
bodily hairiness and full development of the beard. The former 
is characteristic of the apes, to which he is more closely allied than 
to any other of the lower animals. Mr. Darwin remarks that ''from 
the presence of the woolly hair or lanugo on the human foetus, 
and of rudimentary hairs scattered over the body during maturity, 
we may infer that man is descended from some animal which was 
born hairy and remained so during life." The loss of hair on the 
body he ascribes to sexual selection, and adds that, " as the body 
in woman is less hairy than in man, and as this character is com- 
mon to all races, we: may conclude that it was our female semi- 
human ancestors who were first divested of hair, and this occurred 
at an extremely remote period before the several races had di- 
verged from a common stock." As this character has been pre- 
served by the peoples belonging to the Scytho-Dravidian stock, as 
a general state and not sporadically, but so as to be truly racial, 
they are more likely to represent the primitive type of man than 
the Mongolian or African peoples ; whose special characters must 
be explained as due in great part at least to the action of sexual 
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selection, which, as stated by Mr. Darwin, "has acted on man, 
both on the male and female side, causing the two sexes to differ 
in body and mind, and the several races to differ from each other 
in various characters, as well as from their ancient and lowly or- 
ganized progenitors." 



AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY COMPARED WITH GRI- 

ENTAL. 



One of the most remarkable features of American M)rthology 
is that there are so many myths and traditions which resemble 
those common in the far east. Among these traditions are those 
which refer to the four quarters or the points of the compass, the 
tree of life, the sacred mountain, the story of the deluge, and the 
future state. 

One American myth was that there were four tortoises at the 
four quarters of the earth, who vomit forth the rains, send forth 
' the winds ; and like gigantic caryatides sustain the heavens. This 
myth prevailed extensively among the Indians of the Mississippi 
Valley, but it resembled that which prevailed among the Pueblo 
tribes of the interior, but with this modification : There were two 
other points. The zenith and the nadir were added, which with 
the center added made seven, a sacred number. These myths are 
important, for they throw light upon the ideas and customs which 
, were common not only among the ancient tribes and nations of 

Europe, but those of the far east, and illustrate the manner in 
which Oriental traditions and bible stories came into vogue. 

I Another Quiche legend tells of four men who were first created. 

I The great spirit gave them wives who were mothers, whose names 

I were The Falling Waters, The Beautiful Water, The Water of 

Serpents, and The Water of Birds. 

i The Thibetans believe that on the sacred mountain grows the 

^ tree of life, and that four streams flow to the four quarters of the 

I world from it. 

Mythology has given the primitive meaning of the stoiy of the 
tree of life, for it was derived from the method of fertilizing the 
palm tree. There are monuments on which Genii are seen holding 
a cone towards the branches of the trees as though it were a sym- 
bol of fertilization. This is however very different from the 
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niraning given to the tree Ygdrasil. 

The notions entertaineil by the re<l race on the resurrection 
arc (K-ciiliar ami stand apart from any other. They did not look 
fi.r iIk- sec<m<l life to he Ixrttcr i.r worse than the present. They 
r(-),'ar>lcil it neither as a reuanl nor a punishment ; nor is there 
any evidence that they coinicctctl the future with a mural or physi- 
cal event which atTecte<l their destinies hereafter. Their views 
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were in contraM to thoae of the Greeks and Romans, and espec- 
ially the 1-r.iclitc-.. hut on the whole their thought of the future 
"a- linjiehil rather llian fearful. 

The tra.litii'ii aim-tig the KM|uimaux was that the future con- 
iliin'ii wflv to Ik' an improvement upon the present. In the course 
.■I imif the water-, will overwhelm the land, will purify it of the 
M'H"! iif the dead ati<l mctt the icebergs, sweep away the rocks, 
make a new land which wil be peopled by young seals. Then the 
'■111- (r'-ni alwve will blow ui>on the bones of the dead men. They 
will at .'iKc *iart into life and lead a joyous existence. 
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Edited by Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis. 

The commission appointed to prepare the programme for the 
coming Interational Archeological Congress next spring in Cairo 
has sent out from the Egyptian Museum of that city the prelimin- 
ary announcement. The experience of the last Congress, held in 
Athens in 1905, convinced the majority of the participants that the 
work has been too minutely divided. Accordingly, the next Con- 
gress is to have only six groups: (1) Pre-CIassical Archeology; 
(2) Classical Archeology; (3) Papyrology; (4) Christian Arche- 
ology; (5) Numismatics and Geography, and (6) Byzantine Arr 
cheology. This arrangement, however, does not meet with uni- 
J versal approval. The Munich AUgemeine Zeitung, for example, 

while expressing pleasure that the new science of Papyrology has 
attained to the dignity of a separate section, regrets that Inscrip- 
tions has been assigned to a subordinate place ; as also that the 
Christian Archeology has not been united with Byzantine Arche- 
ology. 



I'll 



Cav. Tapparelli, who has charge of the excavations in the 
old- Etruscan cemetery, at Vicenza Italy, has made a remarkable 
discovery, which shows that Etruria was first settled from Asia 
Minor as far back as the fifteenth or fourteenth century, B. C, 
but also reveals the Hittite origin of the Etruscans themselves, 
whose already discovered remains have not dated further back 
than 1000 b/c. 

During Cav. Tapparclli's excavations many interesting relics 
of the Roman-Christian period have been unearthed, together with 
a number of Latin sarcophagi and three brick tombs of undoubted 
Etruscan workmanship. Under one of these tombs was found 
another inclosing a lead coffin in perfect condition, but which when 
opened revealed a handful of dust and a remarkable terra-cotta 
cylinder about two inches in height and three inches by two and a 
half in diameter. The excavators at once recognized the cylin- 
drical seal common among the Assyro-Babylonians, for in the 
British museum there are no fewer than 660 of them, all brought 
from Mesopotamia. These seals were used to give official or 
private indorsement to writing on clay, wax, or papyri pulp. 
Others of later origin have been found on the Island of Crete and 
in Minorca. 

By comparing photographs of the seals already discovered 
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with his find at Vicenza, Cav. Tapparelli was enabled to fix the 
approximate date of the latter. On the top of it is a small self- 
cylinder about an inch in length and evidently bearing the symbol 
or autograph of the owner. It is a male figure with wings and 

the head of an eagle. Around the cylinder itself are clustered a 
number of figures consisting of priests and cattle, revealing a 

sacrificial or scene of adoration, of which some exalted deity is 
the object. These figures, besides their literal significance, have, 
of course, a symbolical meaning, which has not yet been de- 
ciphered. 



After an eight months' sojourn abroad, Prof. Randall Maclves, 
curator of the Egyptian department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has returned to Philadelphia*, bringing a large assort- 
ment of rare and valuable additions to the museum which he ob- 
tained in original excavations in Nubia. Prof. Maclves says that 
he is highly gratified with the results of his investigations, which 
he believes will add much to the knowledge of ancient Egypt. 
He became connected with the University last January, and was 
at once sent out to make explorations and excavations in Nubia, 
a part of ancient Egypt about which very little is known. He 
spent four months in that country and unearthed treasures of 
great value. Many of these he has been permitted to bring to 
America, and they will enrich the museum, which is already recog- 
nized to be the best in the United States 'so far as relics of old 
Egypt are concerned. After finishing his work in Nubia, Prof. 
Maclves spent some time in Greece, and then went to Oxford, 
where he has held for seven years a fellowship in one of the col- 
leges. 

Says Professor Maclves : "I regard my Nubian excavations as 
of immense importance to science. Just what significance they 
will have it will be hard to say for several months, as we have 
unearthed tablets bearing a language diflferent from the general 
run of Egyptian inscriptions. Dr. Max Muller is hard at work 
translating these from photographs sent to him, and we hope to 
decipher them in time. Nubia has been disturbed comparatively 
little by modern excavators. I worked between the first and 
second cataracts, near the towns of Amad^h and Anibeh. At 
Amadah there is a fine temple, which is very much in ruins now. 
We also found what might be called a fort, built in the time of 
Thothmes HI. At Anibeh we came up6n nine brick pyramids 
of the twentieth dynasty. They are the only brick pyramids 
known of that period. Their existence was known, but no scien- 
tific research cbncerhing them had been made. The most valuable 
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article which I obtained for the museum is a very large engraTcd 
stele covered with inscriptions. I have also found much that will 
throw light upon the early Coptic church." 



An appeal is being made for funds to undertake the g^eat task 
of excavating the ruins of Memphis. It is expected that England 
will now do for Memphis what the French government has done 
for Delphi and the Germans for Olympia. The sites of the four 

; i great temples are plainly marked, so that exploration can begin at 

once. This mass of ruins covers 100 acres ; as much as the whole 
of the site of Kamac, and it is estimated that $15,000 will be 

ll needed annually for fifteen years to accomplish the work. Im- 

portant material is believed to lie within a few yards of the sur- 
face, so that results should be reached promptly. 



Prof. E. Sellin of the University of Vienna, who has had 
charge of the archeological researches made by the Germans in 
Palestine in recent years, and under whose direction the German 
Archeological School at Jerusalem began its work on the site of 
the biblical Jericho, has recently sent his preliminary report to the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. The excavations are being made 
by about one hundred natives at five different places near the 
Elisha fountain. In the northern section were discovered the 
ruins of an old castle, which consisted of a tower twenty feet high, 
and a structure of four stories, connected with stone steps. In 
three of the rooms were bake ovens. Utensils of various kinds 
were discovered, as also reliefs of fleeing gazelles pursued by a 
lion. Anotlicr structure, with utensils of various kinds, was laid 
bare in another portion of the grounds. In still another some 
remnants of the old city wall of Jericho were unearthed, at one 
place a section of a brick wall as much as forty feet thick, built on 
a foundation of hewn stone two feet high. At another place, the 
searchers found private houses in different strata, built one upon 
the other, evidently representing different stages in the history of 
this famous city. Most of the houses belonged to the old Canaan- 
itish and prehistoric age. Among the finds are lamps, plates, 
needles, handmills, and the like, some of clay, others of bronze. 
Prof. Sellin will continue his researches next season. 



Important additions to the art treasures of the world are being 
made frequently as the result of the excavations which are con- 
tinually going on in Italy. Last spring the Roman forum and 
the Palatine held the public interest, but now it has been turned 
toward ancient Paestum, where stand three of the most beautiful 
Greek temples in the worl.d. Up to a short time ago the presence 
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of an entire city at Paestum was only dimly suspected. Nothing 
had been done in the way of excavations, partly because of the 
exceedingly unhealthy malarial conditions there. These conditions, 
through modern medical science, have been much moderated, and 
it is quite possible to excavate without danger to the health of the 
workmen. Until the work of excavation was begun it always had 
been supposed that the temples were all that remained, but Prof. 
Spinnazola was convinced that underground would be found a 
city, and he has proved himself right. He began by finding a few 
meters below the surface a perfect street, thirty feet wide, well 
paved, showing, as those of Pompeii, ruts worn by the heavy 
wheels used in ancient times. These ran past the temples called 
the Basilica and the temple of Ceres. At the back of the Basilica 
he found a terrace belonging to it and on the opposite side a gran- 
diose semi-circle and three steps, forming a magnificent entrance. 
No one can have an idea, without seeing it, of the grandeur which 
this gives to an already almost perfect temple. 

The professor has also unearthed a vast number of objects of 
stone, bronze and iron, which are of great interest as illustrating 
the customs of ancient times. These objects comprise knives, 
daggers, buckles, rings, chains, brooches, and a variety of utensils. 
An ancient Greek tower, which rises on the banks of the river 
Salto not far from the excavations, has been given by its owner 
to the State for a museum, it being particularly appropriate to that 
use. 

In Rome another precious Greek statue has been found. It is 
particularly interesting, as it is pronounced to be an original, while 
most of the celebrated statues there are antique copies of origi- 
nals. The new statue represents a market woman with chickens 
and fruit. The arms are missing, and the face is damaged, but 
otherwise the statue is perfect. As it was found in the Via Monte 
Caprino, it probably was a guidepost pointing in the direction of 
the market, which was near Monte Caprino, at the side of the 
Tarpeian Rock. 



Owing to the decision to raise the Assouan dam twenty-three 
feet, an expedition has been appointed by the government of 
Egypt to survey the whole of both banks of the Nile from Kal- 
abshi to Derr in Nubia, a distance of 150 kilometers. The known 
temples will be strengthened, their inscriptions copied, the monu- 
ments at present under the soil will be excavated and descriptions 
recorded and published. The work is expected to occupy five 
years. 
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In an interesting and profusely illustrated volume entitled 
**Mehr icht," recently published in Leipzig by Heinrichs, Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch of Berlin, author of " Babel and Bible/* de- 
rives the medieval witchcraft delusion from Babylonian sources. 
That similar beliefs and practices prevailed among the Babylon- 
ians and Chaldeans is proved by the discovery and decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions on a series of clay tablets, called 
Maglu (burning), belonging to the library of Asurbanipal. These 
records show that the Babylonians attributed to witches a mys- 
terious and malign influence, which could be counteracted only 
through the agency of fire, but as this end could be obtained by 
burning them in effigy, this punishment was free from the horrors 
connected with witchcraft persecutions in Christian countries, 
where it has been estimated that this superstition has caused nine 
million innocent persons, of whom the great majority were the 
noblest and most intelligent of their day and generation, to be 
tortured on the rack and to be burned at the stake. 



It is only about eight or ten years since the Turkish govern- 
ment, has given the necessary firman to excavate in Palestine. 
The different nations of the West have harmoniously co-operated 
in this work, especially the Germans, Austrians, English, French 
and Americans. The Germans have been etigaged chiefly near 
Mt. Carmel, under direction of Prof. Sellin of Vienna, and more 
recently have begun work on the ruins of old Jericho, in immedi- 
ate charge of Prof. G. Dalman. Dr. Bliss and Prof. Flinders 
Petrie have investigated historic sites in the southwestern parts 
of Palestine, and the chief result of this work has been the dem- 
onstration of the fact that civilization and culture did not begin 
in Palestine with the advent of the Israelites, but that, antedating 
this period, an older type of civilization, chiefly along Babylonian 
lines, was widely spread in this historic land. Strata reaching 
back centuries before the era of Joshua have been found, even a 
few cuneiform inscriptions, proving still more fully what has 
already been seen from the Tel-el-Amarna letters, that in pre- 
historic times the Babylonian was the international language of 
diplomacy throughout western Asia and northeastern Africa. An 
excellent account of what has been accomplished is found in the 
recent work of P. Hugnes Vincent, "Canaan d'Apres TExplora- 
tion Recente." (Paris, Victor LeCoffre.) 



Prof. Koldewey has been busily engaged in excavating in 
Babylon. His most interesting find has been a building from the 
period of Artaxerxes, ornamented with many-colored enamelled 
brick. In Egypt, the German Orientgesellschaft has continued 
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its researches in the pyramid field of Abusir Er-Rirah, near Cairo, 
and reports among other things a group of large and beautiful 
reliefs from the fifth dynasty. The full account of the society's 
excavations at the pyramid and the temple of King Ne-User-Re, 
in so far as they belong to the old kingdom, has now been pub- 
lished by Heinrichs of Leipzig, as the seventh volume of the 
Scientific Reports of the Orient Society, prepared by the leader of 
the Egyptian expedition, Prof. Ludwig Borchardt. 



The German Evangelical Institute in Jerusalem has now pub- 
lished two issues of its annual reports, "Palestina Jahrbucher," 
edited by the leader of this school in Jerusalem, Prof. Gustav 
Dalman of the University of Leipzig. This Archeological Insti- 
tution is entirely independent of the German Palestine Associ- 
ation and its Journal, having been founded by the representatives 
of the different German state churches as these meet biennially 
in the Eisenach conference. The institute is modeled after the 
classical schools in Rome and Athens, the purpose being largely 
to equip young university graduates for an academic career in the 
Biblical departments at home. These two volumes contain re- 
ports of researches made by the members of the institute in differ- 
ent parts of Palestine. Most of these papers are geographical, 
topographical and archeological. The publishers are Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn, in Berlin. 



Memphis, whose history extends over the whole course of 
Egyptian history, has never yet been excavated. It contained 
the finest school of Egyptian art, and in antiquity and wealth it 
was unrivalled. The Egyptian Research Account has now un- 
dertaken this work, and it will necessarily be a great undertaking, 
like that of France in the clearing of Delphi or of Germany at 
Olympia. The clearing of the site of Memphis, with gradual 
exchanges as land is required, will occupy many years, and it is 
estimated that an expenditure of about fifteen thousand dollars 
annually for about fifteen years will be required to excavate the 
temple sites, apart from the city. As half of the discoveries will 
be granted by the Egyptian government, this clearance is certain 
to yield a considerable return for those who undertake the work. 



The work of the Egyptian Research Account under Prof. 
Petrie during the past season has been more successful than usual 
in the discovery of objects, and has added to our archeological 
knowledge.. The first, second, and third dynasties have been 
tracked at Gizeh, and the civilization soon after the founding of 
Memphis has been proved to have been exactly equivalent to that 
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of the south at Abydos. Many vases of stone, and objects in ivory 
and flint, have been obtained of this remote time, centuries before 
the pyramid builders. A large funeral chapel of the XXVth dy- 
nasty was also found, containing four chambers ; it was built for a 
commissary named Thary, and it has been left in place and 
earthed over again by the Department. A large amount of Anthrop- 
ological material of the later times has been brought to England 
for study. At Rifeh, near Asyut, a very fine tomb equipment of 
the Xllth dynasty was found, of the best work and in perfect 
condition ; the two coffins covered with painting, the canopic box, 
two boats, and five statues are of the first quality. A long series 
of pottery soul-houses have been recovered which explain this 
curious development of religious thought, and explain the appear- 
ance of the actual dwellings of the peasantry in the Middle King- 
dom, with the details of construction and of furniture. This is 
the first time that this interesting subject can be regularly and 
completely studied. Much else was discovered of this age and 
of later times ; and early settlements were excavated which 
yielded stone inscriptions and carvings, papyri, leaves of parch- 
ment MSS., and various other remains. It is intended to carry on 
some work in this same region this winter, before the ground is 
sufficiently dry to work at Memphis. The whole results are pub- 
lished in the double volume each year (given to all subscribers of 
ten dollars and upward), and a smaller edition gives most of the 
material of general interest for subscribers of five dollars. Sub- 
scriptions can be sent in this country to Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Win- 
islow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

No more interesting works of excavation have been carried out 
in Palestine than those that have brought to light so much 
of the ancient city of Gezer. These excavations have been under- 
taken by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and an illustration 
lately published tells something of the splendid results of their 
labor. They have unearthed houses built of rough, undressed 
stone set in mud, direct successors of the primitive cave-dweller ; 
stones upon which the Canaanites sacrificed children to their gods, 
and the sockets in which were erected the "Asherah** that the 
children of Israel were commanded to destroy. The palace of 
Simon, the Maccabee, has also been excavated, and a bath house 
furnished with drains and a furnace has been discovered. The 
fortifications, of which considerable traces remain, demonstrate 
even today the high strategical importance that Gezer possessed 
in the days when it was a flourishing city, founded, according to 
the authorities, 5000 years ago. 



The American Museum of Natural History, in New York, re- 
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ceived from Egypt in October, twenty-seven cases of rare fossils, 
about six hundred specimens in all, comprising forms new to 
science, exceedingly valuable fossils of the ancestral elephant and 
of an extraordinary beast, the Arsinoitherium, which is not closely 
related to any living form or any extinct group. It is conserva- 
tively estimated by geologists that these animals existed more than 
a million years ago. These fossils are the product of an expedi- 
tion financed by Morris K. Jessup, president of the museum, and 
sent to northern Egypt by Dr. Herman C. Bumpus, the director, 
to Prof. Henry C. Osbofn. (See Soc. Ant., Vol. XXIX, p. 186.) 



The first report of the Cornell expedition to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Orient has been received by Prof. Sterrettj its organizer. 
The party consists of A. T. Olmstead, B. B. Charles and J. E. 
Wrench. The report says that the principal sites of the region 
explored have been fixed astronomically for the first time, dis- 
closing many defects even in the best maps. 

All the Hittite sites west of Raisarive and Konia have been 
visited, the inscriptions collated and many new readings have been 
secured. At Boghaz-Keui, at the suggestion of the German ex- 
cavators, the Hittite inscription, one of the largest known, and 
generally considered quite illegible, was studied, and as a result of 
two and a half days' work the greater part of the inscription was 
recovered. A considerable number of classic and of Arabic in- 
scriptions have been copied, many of which are new. St. Angola 
and Boghaz-Keui cuneiform tablets were also obtained, and one 
Hittite seal. 

At Giaour Kalesi, a well known Hittite site, the palace was 
planned and found to be of a distinctly Mycenaean character. 
The classic sites of cities in Asia Minor are fairly well established, 
but very little has hitherto been known concerning the exact loca- 
tion of their earlier representatives. Over fifty sites have been 
carefully examined and proved to be pre-classic, and of these a 
considerable portion can be connected with an already known 
classic locality. The pre-classic site of Iconicum, the most impor- 
tant city of southeastern Asia Minor, has been found. Much of 
the pottery found there is similar to the early type found at Troy, 
and a better site for excavation has not yet been seen by the ex- 
pedition. Over three thousand potsherds have thus far been col- 
lected and studied. Most important are the various sheeds of 
Mycenaean character, showing connection with the Greek world 
of the time of Homer. In the light of the material collected it 
seems almost certain, says the report, that some of the most wide- 
spread views in regard to the earlier people of Asia Minor and 
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their connections must be modified or abandoned. A .njarble idol 
of a type hitherto found only in the Greek islands in pir^iyiycen- 
aean settlements was secured at Angora. This link between the 
early inhabitants of Greece and of Asia Minor is of very great 
interest. 



M. de Morgan, in his report of last winter's excavations at 
Susa, speaks of the discovery of numerous and important in- 
scriptions concerning the history of Elam and Chaldea, "the cradle 
of our civiHzations." Among the art objects there is an elaborate 
statue of King Manichtusu, with its date (4000 B. C), practic- 
ally authenticated by an inscription. There is also a superb speci- 
men of painted ceramics of the same century, found at the depth 
of twenty-five meters amid the ruins. M. de Morgan believes 
this, with the ante-historic pottery of Egypt, to be the forerunner 
of the potter's art in the Mediterranean countries. 



At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, M. Maspero, who read a report to the Academy, 
announced that the barrage for the irrigation of the Nile had 
done irreparable damage to the ancient monuments, which have 
been submerged, and especially to the famous Temple of Philae, 
which was flooded by water from mid-December until April. The 
new irrigation scheme, in his opinion, will do even greater dam- 
age yet, for the Temple of Philae will be submerged twenty-five 
feet. The Egyptian government ha^ entrusted to him the work of 
carefully copying all of the inscriptions on the famous temple. 
*'I)Ut," says M. Maspero, "the temple must be considered lost for- 
ever, seeing that the fcumdations are saturated like a sponge and 
the land is undermined. In thirty years at most the temple will 
have disappeared." 



We have already called attention to the first installment of the 
valuable account of the excavations carried out at Nippur, by 
the Babylonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work, which is published under the title ''Excavations at Nip- 
pur," deals with the excavations carried on during the years 1889- 
1900, and describes them particularly from the architectural or 
archeological side. The descriptive text is by Mr. Clarence S. 
Fisher, one of the architects of the expedition, and he supple- 
ments his narrative with numerous plans, detailed drawings and 
photographs. Part I was devoted to a topographical survey of 
the mounds marking the city and their general contents. Part II, 
which we have now received, gives a detailed description of the 
various walls and buildings which have been mentioned in the 
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first part. The enclosing walls are first dealt with, then is con- 
sidered the fortress, and the temple which it covered. Part II 
contains. 49 pages of text with eleven plates. 



Some two years ago Toronto University commissioned Charles 
T. Currelley to proceed to Egypt and collect antiques for the col- 
lege museum. Mr. Currelley returned to Toronto in October^ 
and was followed soon after by some fifty large cases of ancient 
ceramics and curiosities unearthed by himself and his helpers. 
During his work he attracted attention by his discovery of the 
great statue of th? goddess Hathor, and a magnificent shrine of 
alabaster in the subterranean tomb of Mentu-Hotep, who died 
2700 B. C. The shrine is ten feet by twelve feet on the floor an<f 
ten feet high. The shrine could not be taken away. On the floor 
were found bones, sacks of mummy linen, a gold-plated sceptre^ 
bowls and fragments of wood from the Sudan. Plunderers hacf 
been there thousands of years ago. The great king had contrivecf 
to have his body buried with his treasures in the very bowels of 
the earth — six hundred feet below the crest of a granite cliffy 
Ghouls had tunnelled for his resting place, and had covered their 
tracks with earth and fragments of rock. The dead king had 
been sealed with his riches far enough, it was thought, from mo- 
lestation by man. But he was not permitted to rest in peace. The 
treasure was too tempting. 

Mr. Currelley has been burrowing for twenty months in ,the 
high granite rocks of the valley of Deie el Bahari, near the ancient 
city of Thebes. This valley was the home of the greatest deity 
of the Egyptians, the goddess Hathor, whose residence was 
thought to be in these cliflfs. Sixteen years ago Professor Naville 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund began excavating at the granite 
gateway of the Temple of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty — 
about 1500 B. C. Up to the present time he has unearthed two- 
fine temples, which have taken a force of 400 workmen several 
years to clear away. • 



The house of Heinrichs in Leipzig begun, under the general 
title of Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, to issue a series of trans- 
literated and translated texts from the literatures of western 
Asia that promises to furnish the student of history, theolog}^ and 
literature with rich material from the ancient Orient. These 
texts are accompanied chiefly by explanations of their pre-his- 
torical importance, the philological data being subordinate. The 
whole series is to fill perhaps three hundred sections, octavo, each 
of sixteen pages, to cost fifty pfennige; one each year and being 
about twenty-five sections. As elaborated so far, the work will! 
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i furnish inscriptions under six heads, viz : Old Babylonian Kings ; 

Assyrian Kings, Neo-Babylonian, the Achimenides and Later 

* Rulers, South Arabian, and North Semitic There will also be 

Chronicles, Leases and other Property Documents; Letters, in- 
cluding those of Tel el Amama, Legal Texts, and Mytholc^cal 
Texts. Most of the material is more or less old, but unpublished 
texts are also promised. The first volume of the scries has ap- 
peared as a volume of 275 pages, entitled "Die Suitierischen und 
Akkadischen Konigsinschriften," edited by Fr. Thureau-Dangin. 
These inscriptions are arranged under twenty-^e heads, evidently 
chronologically. An appendix follows, togetner with a list of 
abbreviations, signs, and proper names. A second volume is to 
follow in the near future, "Die Amama Tafeln," in eleven 
monthly installments. The series is not intended exclusively for 
specialists, but for scholars in general anxious to get as near as 
possible to primary sources. 
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The theory advanced by biblical students that the early Jewish 
patriarchs were not historical characters, but tribal myths, is at- 
tacked by Dr. Olaf A. Tofften, of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, in a book just published in Chicago. He, for example, 
identifies Joseph with the mighty Sesostris III, and he believes 
that he has made clear the much vexed subject of the chronology 
of the Judges. 



The Italian government is planning to foimd an archeological 
institute at Athens, after the model of the German archeological 
schools in Rome and Athens. France, Germany, England, Amer- 
ica and Austria have all along been represented, and Italians will 
no doubt welcome the opportunity for archeological research in 
vGrcece which such an institute will afford them. 



ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES 



AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Two noteworthy stq)s have been taken this year concern- 
ing the antiquities that are scattered over the semi-arid region 
of our Southwest. Congress passed a law in June prohibiting 
the excavation or appropriation of any prehistoric ruins on the 
public lands without special permit ; and this month the Gov- 
ernment has issued the first of a series of concise bulletins 
designed to supply fuller information about these antiquities 
than has hitherto been published. 

A growing evil has been the extensive traffic in relics from 
the pueblos in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. Ir- 
responsible persons have pulled to pieces cliff houses, cave dwell- 
ings, pueblos and many other objects while collecting relics. 
The real value of these relics has been almost wholly destroyed 
because they have been scattered far and wide without accom- 
panying scientific records. Hereafter these objects may be col- 
lected only for permanent preservation in reputable museums 
and educational institutions. 

Most publications of the Bureau of Ethnology dealing with 
these prehistoric remains are now out of print, though the de- 
mand for them still continues. The new series of thin, handy 
volumes will, in a measure, take their place. The first is on 
the antiquities of the Jemez plateau. New Mexico, where pre- 
historic pueblos and cliff dwellings are very numerous. Several 
of these bulletins are now being prepared by the best authorities 
on the areas of which they treat. 

This work of preservation and study is to be highly com- 
mended Enough has been learned about some of these dis- 
tricts to show that their former inhabitants lived at least six 
to eight hundred years ago. Their migrations have. been traced 
to some extent and in a few cases their relationship to modern 
tribes has been traced. 



A GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 

By the Rev. J. Morris Whiton, Ph. D. 

I. Nearness of the invisible world. Seeing it makes it 
no nearer ; not seeing, no farther off. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is great distance between us and our beloved 
dead, but only a thick curtain impervious to sound or sight, which 
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is both for our comfort and our health. 

JI. An accomplished resurrection. Moses and Elijah ap- 
^ar in glorified Ixxlics as in the resurrection state. Had they 
alone risen from the dead? Christ was the "first fruits" of 
the resurrection, the beginning of our positive knowledge of it. 
The reality had existed before. Here is also an accomplished 
judgment. They have entered into the fruits of a godly life 
on earth. Divine judgment belongs to no one time, but con- 
tinues through all time. When we die out of this life we rise 
into another, and experience our judgment as we enter on our 
inheritance of good or evil. 

III. Moses and Elijah were widely separated in time and 
character. Christ is their bond of union, as He is of all in 
the city of God. 

IV. The glorified dead share the interests of those on earth : 
the advancement of God's Kingdom, all movements towards truth 
and brotherhood, even the smaller things which are inseparable 
from the greater. Is not their blessedness impaired by the wick- 
edness and wretchedness they behold? It does not depend on 
their ignorance, but on their faith in God and His processes of 
salvation. 

What sympathy have we with this heavenly fellowship? Is 
our main interest, like theirs, the advancement of God's king- 
dom, or is it in lower, selfish aims? On this depends our future 
destiny and fellowship. — Expository Times. 



GOP>EUX TAPESTRY. 
IIow many people know that since 1791 no tapestry pro- 
duced by the famous Gobelin looms has been sold? Several won- 
derful creations have been presented by France as g^fts, but 
these famous works belong to the state, and a private individual 
may not buy, no matter how much money is in his purse. 

Louise XIV'. bought this great establishment in 1662, and 
! ever since, with but short intervals of rest, their famous looms 

; have been producing priceless treasures. A tapestry is designed 

I to be a background and is in reality a picture woven in cloth, 

j though not to be judged as a painting, as there is only a sug- 

; gestion of perspective, the pleasing effect being in the marvelous 

j harmonizing of colors. 

1 Ten years is often consumed in producing a single piece, 

the cost being in the neighborhood of $50,000. Each tapestry 
is a complete picture, and there are no **set" patterns. 



NATURE DIVINITIES. 
The Chinese Divinity named Panqu came into being in great 
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haste, but his beginning was unknown. In dying he gave birth 
to the material universe. His breath was changed into the wind 
and clouds. His voice was the thunder. His left eye became 
the sun, his right eye the moon. The retirement of the sun 
goddess to the rock cave gave great consternation to the heav- 
enly deities. They met in the dry bed of heaven and took 
counsel how they should entice her out from the cave. By the 
advice of Omoikone, the counsellor deity, the long singing birds 
of the eternal land uttered their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave, when she made her appearance. 

The Tree of Heaven. — ^The ancestors of the Nakatehise dug 
up the roots of the five-hundred-branched tree of heaven and 
hung on its branches strings of jewels and numerous pieces of 
cloth. 



SACRED BOOKS OF JAPAN. 
In Japan the ancestral deity was a remote, mythical per- 
sonage, who to all appearances had never been a human being, 
but a divinity of the mythical world, to whom his worshippers 
were no more related than the Heraclidae were to Hercules. 
With the Japanese, as well as with the Chinese, the sun god was 
producd from the left eye and the moon god from the right eye. 

The sacred books of Japan are called Kojike and Nihongi. 
They belong to 712 A. D. They contain record of ancient mat- 
ters. They have been translated by B. H. Chamberlain, in Re- 
ports of the Society of Japan, Vol. X., 1882. 

Cuchalien and Emir, like Sigurd and Brynheld, represent 
the nature powers, the sun fighting the mists and darkness. The 
bulls are confined to dawn cows, the storm cows of the Hindoos. 

The Egyptian myths are for the most part symbolic veils 
ulider which the story of astronomical progress, calendar cor- 
rections and theological changes were hidden away by the Priests 
and Scribes. They were more ancient than the sacred books of 
Japan, though in that country the mythical period comes to an 
end in 660 B. C. There is no country in the world where the 
regulation of the calendar was of more importance than in Ancient 
Egypt. The coincidence of the overflow of the Nile with the 
rising of Sirius must have been observed at a very early date 
and served as a fixed point in the calendar. 



INDIAN TRIBES IN MICHIGAN. 
News of the death at Gros Cap, a settlement on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, west of Goulais Bay, of Peter Cogiosk, 
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probably the oldest Indian resident of the district, has been re- 
ceived. 

For the past two years C(^osh has lived at Gros Cap. When 
the Lake Superior corporation took over the island he and the 
others of the Bachtawana tribe who had been living there were 
moved up the lake, where new homes were made for them. He 
was 82 years of age and was born on the island that was his home 
for so long a time. 

Peter was a sub-chief of the Batchawana tribe, and was very 
fond of the number of medals which he possessed, and which on 
festive occasions always decorated his breast. Some years ago 
Sir Frank Smith presented to the Batchawana Indians a flag 
which was delivered into Peter's hands at a public celebration. 

In 1819 Gen. Cass set out from Detroit with a large party for 
the Saginaw. It was a journey on horseback and the territory 
north of what is now Flint was an almost trackless wilderness. 
Only twelve years before Governor Hull, at Detroit, had treated 
with the Indians for the territory now composing the southern 
part of the state. Cass went as the agent of the government to 
secure the land to the north. Jacob Smith and Louis Campau, 
of Detroit, had established trading camps along the Saginaw some 
years before, and to Campau was given the task of building a 
council house for the coming of Cass. 

Walpole Island, as most people in this part of Michigan know, 
is the seat of a Canadian Indian reservation. In addition to the 
Indians there are now residents of the island an Indian agent, 
Joseph McDongal ; a Uritish customs house officer, William Hai- 
nigan ; and an I'.piscopal clergyman, Rev. Simpson Brigham, now 
temporarily absent, having gone to New Mexico for his health 
some time ago. A Methodist clergyman also resides on the island, 
as does also William Wright and another white man, both of 
whom have married Indians. Aside from these and their families 
the inhabitants are all of more or less mixed Indian blood. 

There are three churches upon the island— Episcopal, Metho- 
dist and Catholic, the spiritual needs of the last congregation be- 
ing supplied from Wallaceburg. For his long pastorate of thirty- 
one years, beginning with the Episcopal church in 1845, Rev. An- 
drew Jamieson is held in kindly remembrance. There are also 
three schools upon the island, and these are taught by Indians. 
In addition to the adherents of the churches the census reports 
show that there are seven pagans or persons who do not believe 
in any orthodox creed. 



The American Antiquarian and- Oriental Journal has reached 
its 30th volume, and will continue as heretofore to give informa- 
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tion as to all recent discoveries in Babylonia, Egypt, Palestine, 
and other countries of the far ^st It will also contain many 
articles and notes of the prehistoric races and antiquities of this 
continent. It is well known that the aboriginal races are rapidly 
disappearing, but they have left their names upon the waters and 
their records on the monuments. It has been and will continue 
to be one object of this magazine to describe these. 

A comparison will be drawn between the relics and races of 
this continent and those of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia ; 
the correspondence from persons in these countries having greatly 
increased. It is the design of the Editor to put the magazine on 
a broader basis, and to seek contributions on Archaeology^ Eth- 
nology, Mythology and Early History, especially such as may 
throw light on the religions, customs, and traditions of primitive 
peoples. 

Articles may be expected from those who are following spe- 
cial studies and who are well qualified to furnish information, 
many of whom are distinguished scholars and writers. 

Among those who have been regular contributors are the fol- 
lowing: Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL. D., Oxford, England; 
Joseph Offord, Henry Proctor, A. L. Lewis, London, England; 
Lieut.-Col. Mackinlay, British Army ; R. H. Matthews, Australia ; 
Prof. R. F. Harper and Prof. Frederick Starr, University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. C. H. S. Davis, former editor of Biblia, will continue 
his valuable notes. Contributions on American Archaeology will 
be furnished by Prof. W. E. Gunnison, President Normal Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico; Prof. Kinniman, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.; Wm. C. Mills, Columbus, Ohio; Warren Upham, 
Minnesota Historical Society; and others. Correspondence in 
reference to discoveries may be expected from missionaries in 
foreign lands. 

The magazine will continue to be illustrated with original ma- 
terial. 

The address of the Editor-in-Chief is 438 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, University Quarter, Chicago, 111. 



THE ANTEDILUVIAN AGE. 

The list of antediluvians in Genesis seems, to be based on 
the idea of a twofold line, the one in the line of Cain succession 
through Ham, the other the line of Seth through Shem. Seth 
was the ancestor of Israel and of Moses and the Messiah. Ham's 
chief residence was in Phoenecia. The earliest divinities seemed 
to have had their homes in the mountains, but the later divinities 
dwelt in the temples. Ishtar was the presiding deity of Erich 
and had a celebrated temple, Eanna. There were four centers 
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or quarters of the city Shurpula. The country, rich in trees of 
every spices, sent them to Shurpula. The ships were laden with 
all sorts of trees. From the mountain of Borsippa cedars and 
other trees were brought to Telloh. The list of divinities was as 
follows: Ana, the sky god. Bel was the lord of the mountains, 
where the seat of the gods was placed as well as the habitations 
of the dead. Bel was father of the gods. Belit was the mistress 
of the mountain, the wife of Ellillu, or the mother of the gods. 
Ea was the god of the earth. Sin, the moon god, was the eldest 
son of Ellilu. The list arranges the divinities in three genera- 
tions. In the first came the four great gods, including a god- 
dess. Next to these are placed the sons and the daughters. The 
god which had a temple at Eridu was called the Divine Father. 
Nin-Girsu was a solar god. The sun ruled in the clouds, like 
Apollo, the huntsman; the avenger and the Saviour. Bou was 
termed the mother, mistress of abundance, resembling Demeter. 
Later, in the days of Tiglatte-Pileser, a sun divinity was wor- 
shiped at Nippur who came to be regarded as a sort of "Chaldean 
Herakles." He was a **god of light,'' "the revealer" and "the 
hero." He was identified as one of the primeval gods. The sun 
god rises from the divine days, and was identified with 
one of the primeval gods of Accadia, and became the son of the 
"home of the firmament." The elementary spirits of the old Ac- 
cadian fathers passed into the Semitic belief, but were resolved 
into symbolical representatives of the primordial elements of the 
world. 



THE MYSTIC SYMBOLS OF THE PLANETS. 

Cabalistic astrology conceived the universe as consisting of 
ten concentric spheres. First, the sphere of the zodiac, or Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, the Mundane 
Sphere. The spheres of the seven planets were of the greatest 
importance to mankind. There are magic squares composed of 
three columns of three each, making nine squares in all. The 
planetary square of the Hebrews had seven squares each way. It 
is a remarkable fact that there are medals which have the same 
symbol resembling a star, made up of triangles, both as to rays 
and body, the rays consisting of eight triangles and the body of 
four triangles around a central square. The same method of 
making a star of triangles was common in America before the 
time of the discovery, and the wonder is how it came to be. 
Does it imply contact, or did this form of star originate on the 
two continents separately? This figure is found everywhere, 
just as the cat's cradle. The five-pointed star is CabaHstic in 
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the Ot*ient, but it is uncertain whether it was used as a symbol 
on this continent. The circle with the cross and the Nile key 
were common symbols in Egypt, but are not found in America. 
The giving of life was symbolized by the Nile key. Water is 
symbolized by the wavy line, as the stars by interlacing lines, 
the sun by a circle, the moon by a crescent, the earth by a square 
or a darkened circle. 

« 

There are hieroglyphics in America, but they differ from 
those in Egypt in the following respects: In the first place, 
the symbol of the bird, of the eye, the half -closed hand, the ibis, 
the owl, the tent, the flag, the mummy, are common in Egypt 
and not found in America. 



THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

During the proce.edings of The Hague conference a stu- 
dent, of Chinese historv discovered in the archives of that ven- 
erable empire the record of a similar conference held in China 
more than 2,500 years before Christ. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the two assemblies 'were similar. The intention of the 
ancient conference was to abolish war and secure peace among 
the various tribes and provinces that constitute the great Chinese 
Empire, which, then as now, spoke different languages and were 
separated by local prejudices and resentments. Time has 
softened the animosities to a certain degree, just as it has ob- 
literated boundary lines, although racial rivalries still perplex 
and endanger the Manchu dynasty at Peking. And even to-day 
it is necessary for the tranquility of the empire to divide the 
authority and the honors between the Manchus, the Mongols, 
the Tartars, the Cantonese, the Chinese and other races as equally 
as possible. 

Forty-four centuries ago a conference was called at one of 
the central cities of China and delegates came from all direc- 
tions attended by splendid retinues of wise men and warriors. 
They were so suspicious that they refused to enter the city and 
encamped outside the walls. After the delegates had assembled 
and each, as was the case at The Hague, had proclaimed the 
most profound assurances of his peaceful desires and intentions, 
it was accidentally discovered that one of the mandarins wore ar- 
mor and carried an arsenal ready for action under his gorgeous 
robes. This provoked the indignation and reproaches of all the 
rest until it was disclosed that every one of them was armed and 
armored in the same manner. 

This was about the situation at The Hague, and that is the 
principal reason why the conference did not accomplish more 
practical results. 
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PAPER OF THE ST. JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF 

BEYROUTH. 

The St. Joseph University of Beyrouth, of whose work fer 
the spread of education in the Turkish empire some account was 
given last year in the American Antiquarian, has now published 
the first volume of their professor's scientific work on "Melanges 
de la Faculte Orientale," containing several very important es- 
says upon antiquity and history. Among those especially deserv- 
ing notice is the paper by M. I'Abbe Louis Jalabert upon "Greek 
; and Latin Inscriptions in Syria." In his collection there are 

J about sixty previously unedited, most of which came from the 

temples at Deir-el-Qala. Several of the texts refer to medical 
men. A new text from Gebal (Byblo's) proves the existence of 
a Boxile there in Greek times, as at the neighboring town of 
Arados. 

One of the longest inscriptions is a versified epitaph of a 
certain Tannelos from the Hauran. The poetry, however, is of 
the usual epigraphic variety, hundreds of which specimens may 
be found in the later Greek Anthology. 

Pere Jalabert gives a series of texts relating to the god of 
healing, Asclepios, several of which connect him with shrines 
once dedicated to the Phoenician deitv, Eshmoun. The mixture 
of the cult of these gods and their identification with each other 
finally is daily becoming more evident. 

The most valuable part of the learned Abbe's essay is the 
amplification of his monograph at the Paris Academy upon the 
triad of deities at Heliopolis, in Syria ; Jupiter, Venus and Mer- 
cury, in which he shows that the last of these gods was added 
to the other two at a somewhat late period, which accounts for 
so few monuments representing the three, or their tnune em-" 
blems, having been preserved. 



A most valuable essay of the series is that of Pere Mallon, 
entitled "Unc Ecole de Savants Eg>'ptiens au Moyen Age," whose 
Coptic grammar is well known. His subject here is the valuable 
series of Arabic and Coptic grammars which were published in 
the Thirteenth century, necessitated by the almost total disap- 
pearance of the Coptic language. It is most curious that whilst 
neither Greek nor Latin supplemented the native Egyptian tongue, 
yet though in the Seventh century Coptic was the language of 
Egypt, by the Twelfth century it had changed to Arabic. Also, 
even by the Tenth century Arabic had become the language of 
literature: for the great Egyptian writers of that date — Severus 
of Athmounein and Eutychius and others — used Arabic as their 
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mctlium. Howcvrr. for service within the churches, reading the 
I.itiirg>' anil (he sillily of (lie Ci>|>tic fathers, (he ecclesiastics still 
ri-(|iiircit to lcni>w the Coplic, and. therefore, contemporary with 
the zenith i>f Arahic Christian litcratnrc, under such authors as 
Al).iu Salch. Ihn-al" Assal and Ibn Kahch. between the Eleventh 
and Fourteenth centuries were produced the Arabic-Coptic lexi- 
oH)s and grammars which I'ere Mallon describes. The writers 
of thc>c |ihilii]<<Kical treatises entitled the grammatical portion a 
■preface." an<l the vocabulary they named by a word of which 
"Siala" is the l>est rcmlering. The latter, however, was more 
than a mere dictionary, several of the book; containing lists of 
(he towns and bishojtrics of Christian Hg>'pt. 

Some <if these works were of mnch assistance to Cham- 
jH.lhon, he using f<ir s[)ei-imens in the Paris library. Another 
v(r> in))H.rt.int one is prest'rveil in the mctlical college at Mont- 
pclicr. aTiil aiit'ther in Cairo in the library of the Coptic Patriarch, 
where it is catalogiieil among the philological biK)ks. This manu- 
script, as with others to Ik- mentioned, is therffure accessible to 
.Xnierican tourists in Kgypt. 

.\inong the thousands nf Assyrian jMirtiiit tablets is one re- 
latiti): t<> what will hap|>en "if a man sees the wrath of his father," 
hut this was ui>t necessarily an apjiaritinn during sleep. 

The subji-ct of ghosts of .liveasdl jhts'mis. as illustrated by 
iiiueiform. is treateil of in the "Kti-uc Si-ineliiiut-" for January, 
I'liTi. The pr..hibili.iii ..i the-e nialpraciices by the Hebrew 
pr.'|.!ut- i- n.m pfvid li. !«■ ru.-t afri-fos. and confirms the view 
th.ii ilii- ' tl.l Ti-MiiuMt ^l^^tiTl^;•. t)c;ir internal evidence of the 
■ i.iii - ,n whwU llii> ;irf -t^iti--[ t" have Ik-i-ii ci'"ii><i-i-d. 




RELICS IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

A visit to the United States National Museum has revealed 
some rare specimens. 

In one case there are forty-three bird-shaped objects ; seventy- 
two chunky stones ; eighty-three stone gorgets, or what might be 
called wristlets. Eleven large plates engraved with sun, serpent, 
and hand symbols.. These are most of them from the southern 
states. The pipes varied according to locality. One hundred 
stone pipes in tube shape from California ; other pipes from Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Texas and Ohio. 
Some of these are bird-shaped. All of them are imitative of some 
animal, and are nicely polished. The most common specimens 
' were the pestles, many of these from New York, but they are 

i quite widely distributed from Maine to California. 

\ The large axes were somewhat numerous, some of them from 

i Michigan and Wisconsin, and some from Pennsylvania and New 

Jersey. There were one hundred and fifty-three axes from 
Michigan, but of different sizes. 

There were a few chipped effigies, resembling animals, among 
them the one with claws, such as the beetle and the crawfish are 
known to have. The diminutive relics are somewhat numerous. 
The spoon-shaped relics which have elicited so much attention are 
found here. The stone pendants are quite numerous ; pestles and 
mortars from different states, New York and Kentucky. Carved 
animal figures from Mexico, one representing a wolf lying down; 
another a toad : another a coiled dragon with claws. The ancient 
pottery from the Island of Marajo, collected by E. M. Brigham. 
A large vessel about three feet high and about three feet in diam- 
eter from the West Indies. Obsidian relics ; one case full of an 
assortment of jade and jadette. One case full of copper spears; 
another case full of engraved stones. Alaska is well represented ; 
also Mexico and Central America, by specimens of jade. The 
Mississippi tablet is represented by a cast: the original is at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. It was taken from a mound near Lafayette Bayou. 
Nearly all of these relics have been described bv Prof. Mason, Dr. 
Wilson, and others, so that they arc familiar to archeologists. A 
large number of relics from foreign countries are in the Museum. 
They are from Ireland, England. Xaj^les. F.truria, Kgypt, Samoli- 
land. East Africa, Madras, Cambodia. Japan, and Corea. There 
were some specimens which seem to have been very widely dis- 
tributed. The stone collars from the West Indies have been 
described and are very curious. 
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The textile fabrics, were interesting. It was not difficult to 
recognize the difference between the specimens gathered in this 
country and those gathered in foreign lands, but it was more diffi- 
cult to trace the grades of progress Which are supposed to beeji- 
hibitcd in prehistoric relics. It may be said that very large collec- 
tions of textile fabrics may be found in Pennsylvania and in the 
museum of Central Park, New York. This museum is arranged 
in an interesting manner. The most attractive relics, and those 
which show the most advanced stages of progress, are to be found 
in the lower story, the first to be reached. The ruder are to be 
found in the upper stories. This meets a popular demand, but 
does not quite represent the order of' pr<^ess, or the stage of 
developnient , 




POTTERV PORTRAITS 

The progress of the human race may, however, be traced as 
clearly in the archeological relics as in the books which have been 
written, and in a more satisfacttory way. 

The pre-historic progress is seen perhaps as clearly in the 
museums of America, and especially in those which have been 
able to gather large collections from the two continents. The 
Archeologists of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton have the advantage over those who are dwelling in the interior, 
but great progress has been made, and the various collections in 
all parts of the continent are becoming very interesting and valu- 
able as sources of instruction. 



NEBRASKA LOESS. 
RoBBRT F. Gilder 
UU HILE pursuing archeological research in the Valley of the 
'■ Missouri River in Douglas county, Nebraska, during the 
month of October, 1906. it was my fortune to discover what 
scientists have been pleased to term the Nebraska Loess Man 
— the most important contribution to anthropological knowledge 
which I have made. The whole valley of the Missouri river 
seems a veritable storehouse of the remains of primitive peoples, 
but before I had begun a systematic research three years ago 
very little field work had ever been done there. Of the Loess 
Man comparative anatomists and anthropologists unite in declar- 
ing that it stands in cranial development as much above the cele- 
brated Neanderthal Man as the latter does above the Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus of Dr. Dubois — but at that the Loess Man is 
assuredly a very primitive individual. 

When the discovery was made I was attempting to prove 
a theory of my own relative to the occupancy of numerous de- 
serted dwelling sites broadcast over the neighborhood. My be- 
lief was and is that they were made by Mandan Indians. I 
opened a small mound on the crest of a hill two hundred feet 
above the river bottom, hoping to find the remains of Mandans 
and, in reality, did find two — I also found two crania and skele- 
tal parts of modern Inidans, which had been buried intrusively 
in the mound. 

Owing to erosion the original center of the mound had 
changed, and, instead of my finding the more modern remains at 
first I really found the frontal bone of what is now known as 
Nebraska Loess Man No. 5. I ran a trench from east to west 
through the hilltop and crossed tliis by one from north to south, 
securing eight fractured crania and numerous bones. The fourth 
day's work brought to light skulls numbered 1 and 2 — those 
of the Mandans. In all, I secured twelve crania — ^two modem 
Indians, two Mandans and the sadly battered and fragmentary 
parts of eight of the more primitive type, the latter being scat- 
tered through the earth to the depth of from four and one-half 
to six and one-half feet in a space eight feet square. The frag- 
ments were disassociated, but they have been found to be portions 
of the eight primitive type and have been articulated with little 
trouble. 

The facts of the discovery were brought to the attention of 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, curator and vice president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York city, by my 
brother, Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century maga- 
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zinc. Dr. Osborn came at once to Omaha, making a trip of 
three thousand miles for the purpose of comparison of the ma- 
terial, also making drawings of the skulls and accompanying 
skeletal parts. Dr. Osbom's visit was made at a period of the 
work when but five crania had been secured. His deductions 
were published in an article in the January number of the Cen- 
tury magazine. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Dr. Osborn, I asked Prof. 
Erwin Hinckley Barbour, state geologist and curator of the 
University of Nebraska Museum, to assist me in the further 
work at Long's hill, where the skeletons were found, the result 
being that he assumed charge of all further opeAtions. Dr. 
Barbour's first day's work resulted in the determination that 
the primitive remains were deposited when the hill was formed,, 
and that the other bones in the hill had been buried here. 

Putnam's Monthly for January contained articles on the 
Nebraska Loess Man by Dr. Barbour, by Dr. Henry B. Ward^ 
professor of Zoology at the University of Nebraska and dean 
of its medical department, and myself. These articles were writ- 
ten before cempletion of the work of last year. 

In a monograph on the subject of "Evidence of Loess Man 
in Nebraska," published in the Nebraska Geological Survey, Vol. 
II (2), Part 6, Dr. Barbour says: 

"Unconsciously or otherwise, an investigator is often in- 
fluenced to see that which seems confirmatory rather than that 
which is contradictory to his conceptions and beliefs. But in 
conducting the search for evidence of liuman remains in the 
pleistocene the writer has striven against this psychological ten- 
dency and has aimed to be severely critical and exact. After 
continued investigation, he stands ready to give notice of the 
occurrence of human remains in the loess, and unhesitatingly 
and unconditionally announces his belief in the discovery of 
Nebraska Loess Man. 

"A road leads from the base to the summit of Long's hill 
by a rather steep grade, and incident to the wear of travel and 
guttering by rain the roadbed has been lowered rapidly and rurts 
in a sort of canyon with inclosing walls ten to twelve feet high 
—constituting a section from base to top. It is a hill of erosion 
and no discoverable land slip has complicated its simple geology. 
The, summit of the hill, as measured by a surveying aneroid, is 
200 feet above the river level and about 150 feet above the valley 
out of which it rises. The hill is conical and its apex would 
naturally be chosen by the mound builder as a sightly spot for 
burial. Further than this, there is no discoverable relation be- 
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tween certain humain remains found in the upper layer and those 
in the lower. * * * * 

"In brief, the conclusion is that in the case of the upper 
bone layer there was burial in the lower deposition. Those in 
the loess doubtless antedate the hill itself, while those in the 
upper layer %re subsequent to it. That archaic burial could 
have taken place in loess without detection is altogether improba- 
ble. Of necessity, there would result a mixture of black with 
light soil and a breaking up of the lithologic structure, which cer- 
tainly would be detected. The loess structure and color is per- 
fectly preserved, and there are present the vertical lime tubes, 
concretions* and shells characteristic of the loess precisely as is 
customary. Out of the evidence at hand the writer concludes 
that the bones of this layer are strictly synchronous with the loess 
formation in which they occur, in substantiation of which comes 
the fragmental nature of all bones, their water-worn condition, 
their wide range of distribution and disassociated parts. 

"One would scarcely think of such conditions being possible 
in the case of human burial, besides it is improbable that a primi- 
tive race would dig graves to the depth of twelve feet. Should 
a people without tools and appliance perform such an improbable 
feat, would tlicy bury water-worn fragments, and would they 
scatter them so widely as not to exceed five or six bits to the 
cubic yard? How could they replace the earth in the grave in 
such order and regularity that there would be perfect gradation 
of structure and color from soil to subsoil ? 

"It should be noted that few whole bones were found ex- 
cepting a few phalanges. Instead, they are bone chips and 
splinters, with an occasional section from a limb bone, and many 
of the fragments are pitted or etched. 

"By far the most interesting and instructive single speci- 
men found was a skull completely disarticulated, broken and 
scattered over a vSpace five by five feet. The skull wall meas- 
ures as much as nine millimeters, or three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. This was taken out in blocks, and while the re- 
construction of a nearly complete skull seems possible, no at- 
tempt will be made to remove the bits from their original posi- 
tion, the intention being to keep everything in such condition 
as to facilitate the detection of inaccuracies and errors. 

"The evidence in the case is greatly strengthened by the 
harmony of testimony from anatomy and geology. The anatom- 
ical arguments can be but briefly presented here, since the present 
paper is concerned with the presentation of geological facts, and 
a prospective paper dealing with anatomical facts is in prepara- 
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. tion. Suffice it to say that the skulls are of the Neanderthal 
type, with thick, protruding brows, low forehead, devoid of fron- 
tal eminences, large parietal eminences, narrow temples, thick 
skull walls and small brain capacity. They are higher in the 
human scale than the Neanderthal Man, but lower than the 
Mound Builder. They resemWe the Man of Spy. * * * * 

"Owing to the many factors to be reckoned with, the ques- 
tion of age can be discussed intelligently only after continued 
study. The chief point is that human remains have been found 
in the loess. As the writer unhesitatingly announces, this, if a 
fact, as believed, carries man in America back to glacial times. 
Whether this is the very oldest or newest loess seems a secondary 
consideration." 
Omaha, Neh, 



MAGNIFICENT JEWELRY OF ANCIENT GREECE, 

NOW IN NEW YORK. 

Jewels that were worn twenty-four hundred years ago are 
indeed worth more than passing study ! And some of these have 
just come to New York. They have been purchased for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Aft from the Rogers Fund and are 
now to be seen in the magnificent gold room of the museum. 
They are among the choicest in that collection of gems, for the 
workmanship is as fine as any by modern hands, and no one 
knows how many thousand dollars would be needed to buy these 
splendid specimens from the Museum. In fact, they are beyond 
price, for they could not be duplicated, and any society belle 
would be safe in wearing these, as no one could or would match 
them. 

Other Greek jewels have been found here and there, but 
none in any museum in the world, not even in Greece, are any 
finer, if as fine, as these now in New York. All were found in 
one grave, but for certain reasons it is not stated when or where 
they were found. The laws of Greece are very strict about the 
exportation of antiques, and it would not do to say when or 
where these were found, as the Greek government might apply 
for the return of the jewels. And they are too valuable to sur- 
render. This collection was buried with some dame of high rank 
of ancient Athens, probably at her special request, because her 
jewels were most precious and she did not like to think of any 
other woman wearing them after she was dead and buried. 

The jewels are well preserved and show that the ancient 
Greeks cared little for precious stones, but preferred instead ar- 
tistic forms of pure gold. These jewels include a. diadem, a neck- 
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lace, a pair of earrings, a finger ring, seven rosettes in the form 
of a flower, and nineteen beads from a necklace. They are all 
of the yellow gold which the Greeks used for their finest jewels. 
It is certain from their style and workmanship that these splendid 
specimens of the goldsmith's art date from the fifth century B. C, 
when Greece was at her best artistically, when Pericles was ruler, 
and Phidias and his school set up miracles of art that the world 
has never since equaled, much less surpassed. 

The diadem is a very thin plate of gold fourteen and one-half 
inches long and two and one-eighth inches wide in the center. 
Its decorations are entirely of repousse work hammered into care- 
fully modeled low reliefs. In the center the youthful Dionysos 
and Ariadne are sitting back to back, their faces turned toward 
each other. Each holds a staff with a pine cone at the top, the 
thyrsos, which was the sacred emblem of Dionysos and his fol- 
lowers. They are seated on a conventionalized design of akanthos 
leaves, from the center of which a large flower rises. Large 
scrolls run to the ends of the diadem, terminating in the honey- 
suckle pattern, and between the scrolls are small female figures 
seated on the stalk of the vine from which the scroll springs. 

These small figures, five on each side, are beautifully modeled, 
no two being alike, even the features differing. It is possible 
that these are meant to represent the Muses, those on the two 
sides being considered duplicates. On each side the first is play- 
ing upon the small Greek harp, the second holds a pair of pipes, 
the third plays a lyre, the fourth sings from a scroll, and the fifth 
is playing a lute. There are flowers among the scrolls, three 
birds on the ground, and even grasshoppers are to be distinguished 
on the flowers. 

The necklace consists of a closely woven braid of fine gold 
wire, from which the pendants hang by intertwined chains, with 
rosettes at the point of attachment. There are three rows of 
pendants in the shape of amphora, pointed at the bottom. Those 
in the upper row are quite small, linked directly to the ornaments 
below the braid ; those of the middle row are somewhat larger, 
and hang on small chains, with a tiny disc where chain and pend- 
ant join ; those of the lowest row are much larger and most 
elaborate in design and finish. In this row each pendant is hung 
by two chains, and the chains are fastened by rosettes to both 
the pendant and the braid above. 

The rosettes are marvels of workmanship, each being double, 
consisting of a large five petalled flower with another smaller 
flower wrought on top of it. Although the flowers are so small 
and close together, there is a very fine gold wire around the edge 
of each petal delicately soldered to it. It is probable that these 
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leaves were originally beautifully enameled, but this has long 
since worn off. Still finer than the flowers and so small that a 
strong* ^l^-^s is needed to study them are the foreparts of winged 
griffins. These are excellent examples of the Greek devotion 
to art for art's sake, for the griffins add so little to the general 
effrct that thev stfin hardlv worth all the trouble. These little 
aniinal> arc mo<lele<l by hand, not stani|)ed or cast. The two 
clasps arc cxceetlingiy artistic, and the whole is remarkably well 
prcscrvc<l. Tlie necklace is only twelve and five-eighths inches 
long, sn it cc»uld not have Ix^en worn loosely, but must liave been 
worn like a collar, close to the neck. 

The earrings are as remarkable as the necklace for design 
an<l c Ml lit ion. They are three inches long, and consist of three 
parts At the top is a disc decorateii with an elaborate filigree 
r«»scttc: from this hangs a crescent, and from the crescent hang 
three mw s of pendants like those of the necklace, with the double 
rosfttrs ami winged griffins where they are attached. These are 
notable for extreme ami unusual detail, the pistils an<l stamens 
iK'ing represented exactly after nature. As a whole, this collec- 
tion of jewels is e<)ualed in few museums and suh|>asse<l by none, 
even in (ireece itself. If a societv Ik'IIc of our <lav could onlv 
purchase a necklace anti earrings like these she wotdd pnnidly 
show them as of greater artistic value than any gorge* »us dia- 
inon«ls w..rti by others of her set. and her jewels would Ik: (juite 
as i«.sil\. i..r the-^e command high prices on account of their an- 
ti<jint\ .i> will a- tl)eir lutriDsic value. 



TIllkTV Vi:\KS <>F AKCHAK()L<m;v. 

It was in connecli»»n with the ceiUennial at IMuKulelphia in 
IS7'» that a great impetus was given to the science of .\rchxolojry 
and \utliro|>ology in America. 

\t that tune there was no journal <in this continent <lev<»ted 
to the svihjri t. but in the year 1S7*^ Thk .\\n:ku ax Antioiaki an 
\Nh ( )KiKsi M. loi KN M, was established, and the historv of the 
)«'urnal has kept pace with the progress of Anthn»[>ology ever 
^nu v. 

The thirtieth v«»lume will ci>mmence with the vear 1*X)8. and 
*hv rtf. Tt will Ik' to make it the most valuable of all. 

The !»»llowing gentlemen are exf)ecte<l to contribute to its 
]'.i^i'- lurini: the cofuiug year: Dr. Clias. H. S. Davis, former 
r.lii..r .1 H'J iui and now asMnriate editor, Meriden, Conn.; Pro- 
fess,,rs \\ I. W illett ami Robert Haqier. of the Semitic l>epart- 
mem of the I'mversity (»f Chicago; Professor Kretlerick D. 
Starr, celebrated for his explorations in Central America and in 
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Africa; Dr. A. H. Sayc^e, Ihe celebrated professor at Oxford, 
England; Mr. R. H. Matthews, of Australia; Mr. Stanisland 
Wake, formerly of London,- now connected with the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Field Columbian Museum; Mr. Joseph 
Offord and Mr. Henry Prc)ctor, of London, England. 

The scope of the magazine will be very broadj including a 
comparison between the Prehistoric Archaeology of America with 
that of Europe, Asia and Africa. Especial attention will be given 
to the subject of Biblical and classical Archaeology, and atticles 
will be published showing the harmony of Science and Religion. 
Arrangements have been made by which information will be fur- 
nished in reference to aH new discoveries whether in this country 
or the lands of the far East, and especially Bible Lands. 

Our exchange list has greatly increased during the last few 
years, so that we are prepared to give the latest information in 
reference to all new discoveries whether in this country, in Eu- 
rope, in the Bible Lands, or elsewhere. 

We solicit the co-operation of all who are interested in the 
subject of Archaeology, and are ready to furnish specimen copies 
to those interested in the subject. Address 

Stephen D. Peet, Editor, 

438 Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago. 



ANCIENT BOWLS. 



In the museums of London and Paris may be seen a number of 
bronze and silver-gilt bowls, chased and embossed with delicate 
and intricate decorations. One of the most famous was found 
at Palestrina, not far from Rome, and is preserved in the 
Etruscan museum of the Vatican. The center figure is an 
Egyptian scene, as manifest by the face and hair. A frieze of 
horses in motion is ranged around the next circle, with the 
vacant spaces filled in with birds. In the upper part of the pic- 
ture, starting from a tiny fortress, a king, apparently an Assyrian, 
goes forth in his chariot to the hunt, driven by an Egyptian 
charioteer. The king dismounts, and takes aim with a bow at a 
stag standing on a mound ; the stag is slain and falls. Next, in 
the shade of a palm-tree, the Egyptian is feeding the horses, 
while the king proceeds to hang up and divide the stag, part for 
his feast, and part for sacrifice to the gods. We see the king 
seated before an altar under the winged disc of the sun-god. In 
front of the king a hideous ape looks out from a cave in a 
hillock, watching to slay the pious king unawares. The next 
scene shows the ape standing .upright with a stone in his hand, 
but the goddess appears from heaven, and catches up king and 
chariot in her protecting arms. The king returns to earth again, 
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tramples his enemy under, foot, and returns in triumph .to the 
palace whence he went forth. 

ANCIENT PHOENICIAN BOWL FROM CURIUM. 

Another bowl said to have been found at Curium, on the south 
coast of Cyprus, during the excavations made there by General 
Cesnola, has in the center medallion a scene more obviously As- 
syrian than any shown by the Palestrian bowl. A winged deity, 
half god half monster, contends with a lion.' The spaces around 
are filled by two protecting hawk-shaped genii. The interpreta- 
tion of this design ^s a whole is by no means clear. The next 
circle shows some .curious scenes — animal contests, a Hon 
trampling a hunter, men come to his rescue, one with a bow, 
another thrusts a spear into the lion's mouth, etc. Notice the 
scene in the right-hand upper corner of the outside frieze of the 
bowl. A king, bearing on his head a symbolic crown, mani- 
festly Egyptian, is slaying his foes ; he grasps them by the hair, 
he kills them literally at a blow; beside him stands a hawk- 
headed sun-deity, Ra, with the solar disc on his head. At 
intervals along the bowl are formal designs like trees with 
monsters planted her^ldically on either side. A glance at the 
Assyrian relief shows how oriental they are. These curious 
bowls suggest several problems: With respect to the preceding 
"one, how came the artist to combine in such strange confusion 
a king from Assyria, a charioteer from Egypt, and an ape from 
Africa? Why was the cup found in Italy? Why do its designs 
reappear on pottery that is Hellenic? And lastly, how came the 
Curium bowl so far from the land which crtated the art it 
represents ? 
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A Literary History of the Arabs. By Reynold A. Nicholson, 
M. A,, Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 
Published 1907 : Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Arabs were Semites and belong to the same stock as the 

Babylonians, Hebrews, Phoenicians. Tbey may be divided into 
two races according to their situation, the Northern and the 
Southern, for a trackless desert separates them. The Southern 
spoke the Himyritic language. The Labian inscriptions in this 
region date back to 8,500 years. The Queen of Sheba was jevi- 
dently an Arab princess, or in other words a Labian. The Himy- 
rites belong to the same stock. There are inscriptions which date 
back to 800 B. C. These were discovered by the celebrated Nie- 
buhr. Some of them were deciphered by Rodger. Halvahr cop- 
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led 700 inscriptions in 870. Gtaser discovere<l others. Tlicy have 
been descrilKMl bv Max Muller. 

There are castles in Yemen which rise from soHtary hcif^ts 
^nd are very ancient. The literature of the earliest pericxl may be 
classified into ]K)ems and legends. Labian caravans with costly 
merchantlise passe<l from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, re- 
minding us of the Oueen of Sheha. who came with her jewels and 
astonishe<l Solomon with <ill his glory. The year of the Flefj^ra, 
622 A. I)., marks an e|MH:h in .\ral) history. Refore this time 
there were war songs, hymns to idols, and the metre varied ac- 
cording to j)uq)ose and spirit. It is claimed that even in this re- 
mote region poetry and the arts of civili/ed life had already 
dawned Iwfore the time of Mohammed. There was no written 
code. \o religious smctinn hut traditional sentiment, custom and 
tribal govenunent prevailril before the time of Mohammed. A 
form of knight rrrantrv. the dev*»tion of men and the divinitv of 
wt>nuMi markc«| tlu- period. It is ])robable that there was far more 
puritv in the lutme^ i»f the Arabs In-fore the ilavs of Mohammetl. 
This author states that the heathen Arab was fully equal to the 
Mohaiuniedaii Arab, fi»r virtue was hereditary. Professional mu- 
sjeiaii- prevaiK'l : lianiN **\ trouba<li»ur«» parsed fn»m i«ie region to 
an«»tlier. The iil«li--t p. -emN ijate from the tifth century. There 
w<Te fiat..Mr;il di-plaN- and athletie s|>«irls. but there were also 
tribal fiii'l- Tlir \rab- were virtually Tagans long after the day* 
(•f riiriot M"]i,i!i)ini-'l,iri!-ni. notwithstanding its oppressions and 
hi->t-. \\a- piiiia]'^ JHttiT than the I'ai;aniMu which prevailefl be- 
foir *llie pi •■pint piiteipled t^ have reeeived revelalioil* which 
wru jri M'lVf! "ii palm liaM-^ Tlif^r \\er«- ei'lleeteil ami haiiijcil 
fji'wii Tin- Ki'ian wa- \eT\ djluriii^ li'-in theM- It Mas »*U|>- 
p. .-«■.! t.i III- a ii*\i'a!i'»n It w.t- utiTIim in rliMUe but socnis to 
U-- !•" Im nii:« I'l^vi'l lb*" i""i"\\niL; :- an illuNtration : 

\\ ?:, ■:• I ..'■ . : . w ■!:!..'•? S-.-i, 

\ . ; ■.■ • • :' ■ :'.i :r : :■- Mr " 
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■ •'..■.: • :• v:.t! ::i M.i!i"rnet's revelation. Mis 
/ -.! '• • ■■•- iu-11 full -•! ('•■iivuUi«m« of 
Ti .-'i:- 'M ■•!! .iv:ani'»t tlie \\\h\c and 
li l;.i; ■ • • '■ v. ■■. • w'- 'i.\r*I<iN :ii the ile-orrt. Me- 

»!;•.::; '.« . .r :'. • i- : : .ii •?. 1 * •■ I\ ?.i!i tljfir I'.ib!;*. bul the t WO 
•• . \t r.\ I .J'' :t ■ '"i* We i..i\r niit'nnii; but ftraise fof 

1 1.1 ]■-.■• • . ■. ■ ' -I ;■!»•. i. ! a!!i-T ••r;e gf-t'^ i!ito the sub* 

jt I iir .^ .!! ! • '. •!. r i I'-if ti'.»- !"-'k I-wn until tiiiishcii. 

Til- '..lA'. : t:T ' i- ! len \;;e ■: \r.iliian jmetry coincides with 
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the first decade of the sixth century after Christ, and the Arabian 
Homer or Chaucer must have condescended to prose. The com- 
poser of odes jl>egan by mentioning the deserted dwelling places 
and the relics and traces of habitation. The germs of Arabic 
prose may be traced back to an earlier period, about the middle 
of the third century. Two Arabian dynasties sprang up in Syria. 
The Pre-Islamic culture attained its highest development about ' 
that time. The townsmen formed the most influential element of 
the population. The rival dynasty on the Euphrates ruled the 
country around Damascus and Palmyra. Under the quickening 
impulse of Hellenic culture the aspects of civilization appeared, 
though the history of the Bedouins is mainly a record of wars, 
or rather guerillas. More than any man who ever lived, Moham- 
med shapes the destinies of his people. Though they left him far 
behind, they looked back to him for guidance and authority at each 
step. The author of this 'book says: " I feel convinced that he 
was neither a shameless impostor nor a neurotic degenerate, but 
a sincere religious enthusiast, as truly inspired as any prophet of 
the Old Testament. Pre-Islamic poetry was the natural expres- 
sion of nomad life. The inevitable reaction in favor of new po-- 
etry was hastened by various circumstances. There was no or- 
ganized book trade. Poets were usually dependent for their live- 
lihood on the bounty of the caliphs. The old Bedouins praised a 
man only for that which was in him, and drew their images from 
nature. The influx of Persian and Hellenistic culture transformed 
thought and style." 

Light on the Old Testament from Babel. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D, Second edition. Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Co.: 1907. 

This is a very interesting book and one that throws much light 
on the Old Testament History. The great antiquity of man is 
referred to in the second chapter, the Babylonian creation story in 
the third, the deluge story in the fourth, the Tower of Babel in 
the fifth, Babylonia in the days of Abraham in the seventh, the 
Code of Hammurabi in the eighth, the Amarna letters in the elev- 
enth, the temple records and Babylonian inscriptions in others. 

The illustrations are numerous and valuable, for they bring 
before the eye the stage of art which prevailed as well as the form 
of writing and the style of building. Hammurabi had his capital 
at Babylon. Dr. Theophilus Pinches offers a translation of frag- 
ments which some hold may refer to the King Chederlaomer, or 
Kudur Lkagumal. It appears that the bronze age had been reached 
at this time, for bronze canephori have been found which prove 
this. Babylonia in the days of Abraham was certaiiily much more 
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advanced than in the days of Noah, but if one reads the Bibk be- 
I i tween the lines he will conclude that the metal age had been 

reached before the time of the flood, for the building of the ark 
shows tbi^. A very rapid progress must have been made between 
' the days of Noah and the times of Abraham. . • 

. • A portrait df Thothmes III is given in this book, which shows 

I great skill in sculpture, in fact as much skill as prevails even at 

! the present time. There were temple records 2,000 years before 

Christ. The cylinders and stele of Nabonidus and As^huriianipal 
show both an advanced stage of writing and of sculpture. The 
obscurity which has so long rested on these early periods has 
been dispelled, and we find now most remarkable confirmations 
of the Old Testament History. The name Jahweh, which is the 

, same as the Jehovah of the Psalms, is often met with in the cunei- 

form literature. In 1890 Dr. Peters discovered a large collection 
' of thoroughly baked tablets, the ruins of an ancient palace were 

explored, and temple records were found dating 2,000 years before 
Christ. The Biblical Merodach-Baladart lived at a later date, the 

i time of Hezekiah, and the sculpture that belonged to his age shows 

an advancement beyond the time of Abraham. The Hebrew cher- 

I ubim, which may be identified with the Assyrian Bull Collossi, 

showed that much skill existed in the time of Sargon, 3800 B. C. 
The contrast between the days of Ashurbanipal, 628 B. C, and 
the days of Hammurabi is very marked, as can be seen from ex- 
amination of the cuts aside from the inscriptions. In fact art and 
literature followed parallel lines as closely in the so-called Bible 

! lands as they did later on in the classic lands of Greece and Rome. 

The bird's-eye view presented by the Bible is very, correct, but 
the details which have been brought out by recent explorations 
about ancient Athens and the ruins reveal the glory which has 
departed and which confirm the Scripture record in a most 
remarkable way. 



Greece and the Aegean Islands. By Philip Sanford Marden, 
Boston and New York: MDCCCVII. 

This book is splendidly illustrated, and gives by its illustrations 
an idea of the scenery and the architecture of Greece and the Ae- 
gean Islands, though ruins prevail upon every side. The frontis- 
piece represents the Acropolis, with. the propylae. The Temple of 
Nike is also one of the ancient buildings. The Vale of Delphi is 
shown by a double engraving. The Agora Mycenae is also repre- 
sented. An outpost of Arcady gives a view of a bridge which 
is a wonder, same as the entrance pf the Stadium at Olympia. 
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The grotto of Apollo at Delos carries us back to a very early date. 
A sculptured tryreme on a rock at Lindon gives us an excellent 
view of the style of vessels which were common. The scenery 
departed, but leads us to realize something the style of architecture 
and of art which pfrevailed. Greek mythology was embodied in the 
art and in the achitecture. This perhaps would account for the 
contrast between the ancient and the modem architecture. The 
book will be sought for on account of its engravings. Other books 
will be found as instructive With reference to history, but this 
brings the art and architecture before the eye. - 



Ancient Hebrew Literature. By Rev. Bruce Taylor. Vol 1,2. 

This series of books commences with Genesis and goes on 
through the Old Testament. The introduction is by Rev. E. 
Bruce Taylor. They contain a brief summary of the different 
books of the Bible written in a familiar style. 

The series really amounts to a new translation of the Old 
Testament, and contains nothing particularly new, not even com- 
mentary. The books are grouped according tQ chronology, rather 
than topics. The dates given are 1300 B. C. for Moses, and end 
with 160 B. C, the end of the prophets. The series may be a sub- 
stitute for the revised version of the Old Testament, but there is 
nothing new either in substance or style. 



The Great Plains, a Romance of Western Exploration, 
Warfare, and Settlement. By Randall Parrisk. 

Mr. Parrish has shown in previous publications his knowledge 
of the regions beyond the Alleghenies. The present effort lies 
in the category of his " Historic Illinois." It is history in a lighter 
vein; history adapted to general reading. It makes no pretence 
to a source basis ; it is not free from minor inaccuracies ; it has 
little attraction for the close student ; it bars footnote references ; 
and it collects the authorities in a brief " note of acknowledg- 
ment " following the Introduction. This list of authorities in- 
cludes for the most part neither official document nor original 
narrative, but secondary descriptions like those of Hough, Chit- 
tenden, Inman, Bowles, Richardson, and Lummis. Mingled with 
these, however, will be found occasional excerpts from more seri- 
ous writers — from Castenada's Journal, from H. H. Bancroft, 
and from Parkman. 

The volume is best described as a collection of border stories 
and traditions, with numing commentaries on contemporary con- 
ditions from the Spanish exploration to about 1870. The choice 
of material is commendable, the weaving skillful, and the interest 
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well sustained. There is an excellent characterization of the 
stages of Western development 

The material chosen by Mr. Parrish falls naturally into three 
groups. In the first group s^pear Coronado and his Spanish 
fellow-explorers, Lewis and Clark, the fur-traders, and the Santa 
Fe trailers. The second division embraces the stage coach, the 
pony express, and the border warfare following the Civil War 
down to 1870. Under the third head come the struggle ior Kan- 
sas, the cattle kings, the Pacific railroads, mushroom towns, out- 
laws, and scouts. The volume has some spirited and interesting 
illustrations, presumably reproductions, for the most part, from 
some older work. 
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ian Institution for year ending June 30, 1906. Govern- 
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Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politi- 
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Vincent, J. H. Hollander, W. W. Willoughby, Editors. 

Maryland During the English Civil Wars. Part 2. By 
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Hopkins University, Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Published monthly, April, May, 1907. 

The Sataka; or Stories of the Budda's Former Births. Trans- 
lated from the pali by various hands under the editorship of 
Professor E. B. Cowell. Vol. VL Translated by E. B. Cow- 
ell, M. A., formerly professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and W. H. D. Rouse, M. A., Litt. D., Univer- 
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University of California Publications: American Arche- 
ology AND Ethnology. Contribution to the physical anth- 
ropology of California, based on collections in the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California and in the 
U. S. National Museum. By Ales Hrdlicka. Berkeley. 
The University Press. June, 1906. 

The.Washo Language of East Central California and Ne- 
vada. By A, L. Kroeber, University Press, Berkeley, 
September, 1907. 

The Journal de la Societe des Americanistes. De Paris. 
Nouvelle Serie, Tome IV, numero 1. Au Siege de la Soci- 
ete, Rue de Buff on 61. 1907. 

Vortex Philosophy; or The Geometry of Science, Diagrammat- 
ically Illustrated. By C. S. Wake, Chicago. Published by 
the author. 1907. 

Egyptian Exploration Fund: Archeological Report, 1905- 
1906. Comprising the work of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund and the Progress of Egyptology during the Years 1905- 
1906. Edited by F, D, Grffiith, M. A. With illustrations. 
London. 

Anales Dell Museo Nacional de Mexico, Segunda Epoca. 
Temo IV. Number 7. Mexico. Imprenta del Museo Na- 
cionel, 1907. 

The Formation ofF the New Testament. By George Hooper 
Ferris, A. M. Philadelphia. Griffith & Rowland Press, 1630 
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Father Pierre Francois Pinet, S. J., and His Mission of the 
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and the Evanston Historical Society in the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society Bldg. Nov. 27, 1906. 
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MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 



-OR 



THE ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 

By rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. Ph. D. 



npHIS book treats of the religious systems which prevailed amonK the 
^ aborigines of America, as made known by their works and relict. 
an<l esprcialiy by their myths, symbols and rrligioui ceremoniei. It 
is well known that the native mythology of America reicmbici that 
whtih prevailed in the Old World at an early date, and prrteots a still 
v^reater variety; its ima>;ery being drawn from the scenery and tur- 
roundmgs of the different tribes. 

It is a remarkable fact that there was a geography of religion on 
this continent which is very suggestive of the effect of scenery upon 
the hiiin^n mind. The author illustrates this point, and shows that the 
lowest form of religion Shamanism -was found in the far North; 
ToicriiiMii. the next type, amimg the hunter tribes on Imih tides of the 
dre.it I.ake!i: Sunwur^^hip, a still hii^her type, among the agricultural 
trilies ftf thcdiilf States: N.tture-worship. am<ing the mountain tribes 
of the Intermr; and I'eroonal Divinities, .iniong the tribes of Mexico. 
(fnir.il .'Xiiirru .« .tml I'eru. Thi. rrli^iuuseustumH which prevailed are 
f-uilitullv (le»cril>ei1, iniluiling il.int rs. «».ind-pam tings, human tacrifice, 
.ii><l other peculiar and svinliolit i eremonies. 

I'lif ino»t interesting; fai t shown i% that the rerfl«inal Divinities and 
Nature Towers were intimatrly associated with common industries, as 
well as MJth ritcK anil crrrimmies. thus showing that religion was the 
ruling' element aninng the people. The arts am! ornamrntt were also 
.i!fc( tril bv the rciigi'^n and ni\th(dog\. .Ml of these |K>ints are clearly 
^fitiitrht tiiit .ind illustratrd l>y buth t iits and description. 
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Names of TrlK>es and Native Olvlnltlaa. 
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The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

Edited wlUt iBtrodiicUon, a conpl«t«. tnuMlattoa, and rwrtom 
chaptert on lu htitofr ■jinbolUiii« tth. 

By DR. CHA8. H. 8. DAVT8. 

One large quarto Tolmna. with M 'fnll-page llliMtratloM from tha 
Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 26 designs represeatliit tha Bgyptiaa 
gods Priee lft.00. 

O P. PUTNAM'S 80N8. NEW TORIL 

(Out of Print) 

Ancient Egypt In the Light of Modem 

Discoveries. 

HIatorloaU Pictorial a«d DIaortptlira. 
By DR. CHA& H. 8. DAVIS and EBV. G. U. OOBERN, ▲.&» PB.a 

With an Introductioa by 
REV. WM. OOPLET WINSLOW. D.D^ LL.D. 

With nearly one thousand IllustraUoas, Illustrating the most aolad 
monumcnu of Upper and Lower Egypt. Inscriptions, drawings* paint* 
ings. sculptures, wood earrings, dramatic and deeoratlTa arta, ata. 
One Tolumi*. folia pp. 40L Price, $18.00. 

(Out of print.) 

I History of Wallingtordt Conn«t from Its 

• Settlement in 1670. 

With genealogies of 00 families. Siztaea steel plate portraita. 

By DR. CHA8. H. & DAVI& 
OctaTo; pp. 002. Price, 00.00. 

Kv^ry copy of the octaTo edition has been sold, but a fisw copies 
remain of the large paper edition. Price. $10.00. 

The Self-Cure of Consumption Without 

Medicine. 

with a chapter on "The PreTention of Consumption and Other 



By DR. CHA& H. & DAVIS. 

Thia book is an exponent of tha "fresh air euro,'* combiaed with 
proper diet and exercise. Over lOjOOO copies have been sold. New 
Torfc: a a Trsat * Ca, 241 Weat 2Sd St Pp. ITS; prtoi, If osata. 



AN CHEAD LEABHAR OAEDHILQE. 

THB FIRST IRISH SOCK. 

Containing tlie elements of tlie modem Irish Isngnafs. with 
Tersatlooal ezerdse. pronunciation, and tha oae of Iriah Idioma. 

By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 

Dr. DaTls has f^ many yean bean, a stadant -dt the COltle Ian- 
guage a Oco teh. Irish. Welsh, ICaas, Catalah andBrsCoa. la thia book 
he has giTvn all of tha esssatials, aad whaa It la mastered by the 
student ht will be able to read aad eo n vm^ p a aorrssUy la. Qaalle. 

(Neariy ready.) 
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THE 

MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

.Editor of **The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.*' 

A Second Edition of this book, containing five 
^^ np:w chapters and a larf^e amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brinifs the 
subject u]) to the present date and throws much lifrbt 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many larfice ))yraniid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in tlie Wcirk. also tlie relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 

furnished. 

There are certain )>n>blems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
tlie a^e of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book trrats of llu* wlic»le Mound-Kuilders' Terri- 
tory, and brings bt*forc iis the different staffes of art 
and the ditTereiit modes of life which ]>revailed in 
prfhist«»ric tinu*s. 

The author holds tliat tlifre was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Huilders and the so-called civil 
i/.ed races of the Soutliwcst. and that trade was car* 
ried on witli all parts of thf continent, but he thinks 
thi*re was a dccidrd dilTt^rmcf between the hunter 
tribes and thost* uliich co[)>triictfd the (^reat earth- 
\\^>^l{^^ which are scatt«'r«ii aloiit: the Ohio River and 
ill thf I Iiilf Stati's. 

Tlif iiiMiiv contani*^ abiiiit ii^i) illustrations, which 
ri-pri"^*!!! th«- f.irt liwiirliN and n-lics ver\ correctly. 

It Is .in intrrt'stinu^ Imnk. ami one that will be 
valiird fur the inlnrin.it inn it ctmtains. 
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THE 

MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. PH. D. 

.Editor of ** The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal." 

A Second Edition of this book, containing five 
^^ NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the aj^e of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders* Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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